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Sir Charles Grandiſon, Barts 


LETT ER I 
Sir CyarLEes GranDison, To Dr BarTLETTs 


| Bologna, July 7-18. 
OW, my dear friend, are matters here draw- 
ing to a criſis. Iwes conducted, as ſoon 
as I entered this palace, to the preſence of the 
Marquis. and Marchioneſs. The Marquis aroſe, 
and took my hand with great but ſolemn kind. 
neſs, and led me to a chair placed between theirs. 
The bithop, the count, and father Mareſcotti, en- 
tered ; and took their places. | 

7 5 dear, ſaid the Marquis, referring to his 
ady— 

Atter ſome little heſitation We have no hope, 
Sir, ſaid the, of our child's perfect reſtoration, but 
from She ſtopt | 

Vol. VI. A 2 Ay, 


„Being Sir Charles's third letter, mentioned in 
that of Lady G. to Lady L. vol. v. page 292. 
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Our compliance with every wiſk of her heart, 
ſaid the biſhop. 

Ay, do you proceed, ſaid the Marchionefs to the 
Prelate. 

It would be to no purpoſe, Chevalier, queſtioned 
the biſhop, to urge to you the topic ſo near to all 
our hearts ? | 

F bowed my aſſent to what he faid. ; 

T am forry tor it, replied the bithop. ' 

I am very ſorry for it, ſaid the count. 

What ſecurity can we aſk of you, Sir, ſaid 
the Marquis, that our child ſhall not be pervert- 
cd? 
0 Chevalier! It is a hard, hard trial? 

Father Mareſcotti, anſwered 1, ſhall preſcribe 
the terms. 

I cannot, in conſcience, ſaid the father, conſent 
to this marriage: Yet the merits obthe Chevalier 
Grandiſon have taken from me the power of op- 
poſing it. Permit me to be ſilent, 

Father Mareſcotti and J, faid the biſhop, are in 
one ſituation, as to ſcruples of conſcience. But I 
will forget the prelate for the brother. Dear 
Grandifon, will you permit us to ſny to enquirers; 
rhat we lool upon you. as one of our church; and 
that prudential reaſons, with regard to your coun- 
try, and friends in it, deter you at preſent from 
declaring yourſelf ? 

Let not terms be propoſed, my good lord, that 
would leſſen your opinion of me, thould I comply 
with them. If I am to be honoured with an ad- 
miſſion into this noble family, let me not in my 
own eyes appear unworthy ef the honour. Were 
T to find myfelf capable of prevaricating in an ar- 
ricle ſo important as religion, no one could hate 
me ſo much as I ſhould hate myſelf, were even an 
imperial diadem with your Clementina, the nobleſt 
of women, to be the conſideration. * 
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- You have the example of great princes, Cheva- 
lier, ſaid father Mareſcotti, Henry the fourth of 
France, Auguſtus of Poland 

True, father But great princes are not always, 
and in every action of their lives, great men. They 
might make the leſs ſcruple of changing their re- 
ligion, as they were neither of them ſtrict in the 
practice of it. They who can allow themſelves in 


ame deviations, may in others. I boalt not of my 


own virtue; but it has been my aim to. be uni- 
form. I am too well ſatisfied with my own reli- 
gion to doubt; If I. were not, it would be impoſ- 
üble but I muſt be influenced by the withes of 
friends ſo dear to me; whoſe motives are the re- 
ſult of their own piety, and of the regard they 
have tor my everlatting welfare. 
The Chevalier and 1, rejoined the biſhop, have 
carried this argument to its full extent before. 
My honoured lord's queſtion recurs: What ſe- 
curity can we have, that my ſiſter ſhall not be 
perverted? The Chevalier refers to father Mare- 
ſcotti to propole it. The father excuſes himſelf. 
I, as the brother of Clementina, aſk. you, Cheva- 
ber, will you promiſe never by yourſelf, or your 
Engliſh divines, to attempt to pervert her —A 
confeſſor you have allowed her. Shall father 
Mareſcotti be the man ? 

And will ſather Mareſcotti | 

I will, for the ſake of preſerving to Lady Cle- 
mentina her faith; that faith, by which only ſhe 
can be ſaved; and, perhaps, in hope of converting 
— man who then will be dear to the whole fami- 
. | 

I not only comply with the propoſal, but ſhall 
think father Mareſcotti. will do me a favour, in 
— it into my power to ſhew him the regard L 
have for him. One requeſt I have only to make; 
That father Mareſcotti will preſcribe his own con- 
ditions to me. And I affure you all, chat they 

hall 
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ſhall be exceeded, as to the conſideration, be they 
ever ſo high. | | 

You and I, Chevalier, replied the father, ſhall 
have no difficulty as to the terms. 

None you can have, ſaid the Marquis, as to 
thoſe. Father Mareſcotti will be ſtill our ſpiritual 
direQor. | 

Only one condition I will beg leave to make 
with tather Mareſcotti; that he' will confine his 
pious cares to thoſe only who are already of his 
own perſuaſion ; and that no diſputable points may 
ever be touched upon to ſervants, tenants, or 
neighbours, in a country where a different — 4 
on from that to which he is a credit, is eſtablit 
ed. I might, perhaps, have ſafely left this to his 
own moderation and honour ; yet without ſuch a 
previous engagement, his conſcience might have 
been embarraſſed ; and had I not inſiſted on it, I 
thould have behaved towards my country in a 
manner {ur which I could not anſwer to my own 
heart. 

Your conntrymen, Chevalier, ſaid the count, 
complain loudly of perſecution from our church: 
Yet what diſqualifications do Catholics lie under 
in England ? 

A great deal, my lord, may be ſaid on this ſub- 
jet. I think it ſufficient to anſwer for myſelf, 
and my own conduct. 

As to our child's ſervants, ſaid the Marchioneſs, 
methinks I ſhould hope, that father Mareſcotti 
might have a ſmall congregation about him, to 
keep their lady in countenance, in a country where 
her religion will ſubje& her to inconveniencies, 
perhaps to more than inconveniencies. 

Her woman, and thoſe ſervants, replied I, who 
will immediately attend her perſon, thall always 
be choſen by herſelf. If they behave well, I will 
conſider them as my ſervants ſor their benefit. If 
they miſbehave, I muſt be allowed to _— 

em 
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them alſo as my ſervants, as well as their Jady's. 
I mult not be ſubject to the dominion of ſervants, 
the moſt intolerable of all dominion. Were they 
to know that they are independent of me, I ſhould 
be diſobeyed, perhaps inſulted ; and my reſent- 
ment of their inſolence would be thought a per- 
{ccution on account of their religion. 

'This article bore ſome — 14 If Camilla, 
at laſt, I ſaid, were the woman; on her diicre- 
tion I ſhould have great dependence. 

—And on father Mareſcotti's you allo may, 
Chevalier, ſaid the biſhop. I ſhould hope, that 
when my ſiſter and you are in England together, 
you would not rule to conſult im on the miſbe- 
haviour of any of my ſiſter's Catholic ſervants. 

Indeed, my lord, I would. I will myſelf be 
judge in my own houſe of the conduct and bcha- 
viour of all my ſervants. From the independence 
of ſuch people upon me, diſputes or uneaſineſſes 
might ariſe, that otherwiſe would never happen 
between their lady and me. The power of diſmiſ- 
ſion, on any flagrant miſbehaviour, mult be in me. 
My temper is not capricious: My charity is not 
confined; My conſideration for people in à fo- 
reign country, and wholly in my power, will, I 
hope, be even generous. I perhaps may bear with 
them 'the more for” having them in my power. 
But my wife's ſervants, were ſhe a ſovereign, muſt 
be mine. 

Unhappy ! ſaid father Mareſcotti, that yqu can- 
not be of one faith! But, Sir, you will allow, I 
. 5 if che caſe will bear it, of expoſtulation from 
me | 

Yes, father: And ſhould generally, I believe, be 
determined by your advice and mediation : But 
I would not condition to make the greatelt ſaint, 
and the wiſeſt man on earth, to judge in my own 
family over me, 

There is reaſon in this, rejoined the biſhop : 

Lou 
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Yor, perhaps, would not fcruple, Sir, to conſult 
the Marchioneſs, before you diunitſed ſuch a con- 
ſiderable ſervant as her woman, it my lifter did 
not agree to it ? 

The Marquis and Marchioneſs will be judges of 
my conduct, when I am in Italy: I thould deſpiſe 
myſelt, were it not to be the ſame in England as 
at Bologna. I have in my travels been attended 
by Catholic ſervants. They never had reaſon to 
complain of want of kindnels, even to indulgence, 
from me., We Proteltants confine not ſalvation 
within the pale of our own church: Catholics do; 
and have therefore an argument for their zeal, in 
endeavouring to make proſelytes, that we have 
not. Hence, generally 88 may a Catholic 
ſervant live more happily with a Proteſtant maſter, 
than a Proteſtant ſervant with a Catholic maſter, 
Let my ſervants but live up to their own profeſ- 
fions, and they ſhall be indulged with all reaſon- 
able opportunities of purſuing the dictates of their 
own conſciences. A truly religious ſervant, of 
whatever perſuaſion, cannot be a bad one. 

Well, as to this article, we mult leave it, acquieſ- 
ced the bilhop, to occaſions as they may ariſe. 
Nine months in the year, I think, you propoſe to 
reſide in Italy 

That, my lord, was on a ſuppoſition that Lady 
Clementina would not cblige me with her company 
to my native country any part of the year ; in that 
caſe, I propoſed'to paſs but three months in every 
year in England: Otherwiſe, I hoped that year 
and ycar, in turn, would be allowed me.“ 

We can have no with to ſeparate man and wiſe, 
ſaid the Marquis. Clementina will, no doubt, ac- 
company her huſband. We will {tipulate only for 
year and year: But let ours be the firſt year; 
And we cannot doubt but the dear child will meet 
with all reaſonable indulgence, for the ſake of her 
tender health. | | 
Not one requeſt that you, my lord, and you, 

madam, 
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madam, ſhall think reaſonable, ſhall be denied to 
the dear lady. * a 

Let me propoſe one thing, Chevalier, ſaid the 
Marchioneſs ; that in the firſt year, which is to be 
ours, you endeavour to prevail upon your ſiſters, 
amiable women, as we have heard they are, to 
come over, and be of our acquamtance: Your 
ward alſo, who may be looked upon as a little Ita» 
lian. You love your ſiſters 4 and I ſhall be glad 
(ſo would Clementina, I make no doubt) to be fa» 
miliarized to the ladies of your family before ſhe 
goes to F.ngland, | 

My ſiſters, madam, are the moſt obliging of wo- 
men, as their lords. are of men. I have no doubt 
of prevailing upon them, to attend you and Lady 
Clementina SS And as it will give them time 
to prepare ſor the viſit, I believe, if it be made in 
the latter part of the firſt year, it will be moſt ac- 
ceptable to them, and to you; fince then they will 
not only have commenced a triend{hip with Lady 
Clementina, and obtained the honour of your good 
opinion, but will attend the dear lady in her voy- 
age to England. | 

They all approved of this. I added, that I 
hoped, when the ſecond year arrived, I ſhould 
have the honour of finding in the party ſome of 
this noble family (looking round me), which could 
not fail of giving delight, as well as affiance, to 
the tender heart of their beloved Clementina. 
My lord and I, ſaid the Marchioneſs, will pro- 
bably, if well, be of the party. We {ſhall not 
know how to part with a child ſo dear to us— 
But theſe ſeas— 

Well, well, ſaid the biſhop, this is a contin- 
gence, and muſt be left to time, and to the Che- 
valier and my filter, when they are one. As his is 
the {ſtrongeſt mind, it will, in all. reaſonable mat- 
ters, yield to the weaker—Now, as to my ſiſter's 
fortune 8 

lt 
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It is a large one, ſaid the count. We ſhall all 
take pleaſure in adding to it. 

Should there be more ſons than one by the mar- 
riage, rejoined the biſhop, as the eſtate ot her two 
grandfathers will be an ample proviſion for one of 
them, and your Engliſh eſtate for another, I hope 
we may expect that the education of one of them 
may be left to us. - | 
Every one ſaid, this was a very reaſonable expec- 
tation. | 

I cannot condition for this, my lord. The edu- 
cation of the ſons was to be left to me ; that of 
the daughters to the mother. I will conſent, that 
the Italian eſtate ſhall be tied up for daughters? 
portions ; and that hey ſhall be brought up under 
oor own eyes Italians. The ſons ſhall have no 

enefit by the Italian eſtate 

Except they become Catholics, Chevalier, added 
the biſhop. 

No, my lord, replied I : That might be a temp- 
tation Though I would leave poſterity as free as 
I myſelf am left in the article of religion, yet 
would I not lay any ſnares for them. I am tor 
having them abſolutely ſecluded from any poſſibi- 
lity of enjoying that eſtate, as they will be Eng- 
liſumen. Cannot this be done by the laws of your 
rv yieg and the tenure by which theſe eſtates are 

eld? 5 

If Clementina marry, ſaid the Marquis, whether 
there be iiſue or not, Laurana's claim ceaſes. But, 
Chevalier, can you think it juſt to deprive childrea 
unborn of their natural right ? 

[ have a very good eſtate : It is improving. I 
have conſiderable expectations beſides. That is 
not mine which I do not poſſeſs, and ſhall have no 
right to, but by marriage; and which, therefore, 
mult and ought to be ſubject to marriage-articles. 
Riches never made men happy. If my deſcen- 
dants will not be ſo with a competence, they will 

| not 
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not with a redundance. I hope Signor Jeronymo 
may recover, and marry : Let the eſtate here, 
from the hour that:I ſhall be honoured with the 
hand of your dear Clementina, be Jeronymo's and 
his poſterity's for ever, If it ſhall be thought 
proper ſor him, on taking poſſeſſion, to make his 
litter any brotherly acknowledgment, it ſhall be to 
her ſole and ſeparate uſe, and not ſubject to any 
controul of mine. If. Signor Jeronymo marry 
not, or if he do, and die without iſſue, let the eſ- 
tate in queſtion be the general's. - He and his la- 
dy deſerve every thing. The eſtate ſhall not, by 
my conſent, go out of the name. = 

They looked upon each other—Brother, ſaid the 
count, I ſee not, but we may leave every thing to 
the generoſity of ſuch a young man as this. He 
quite overcomes mme. I: in 
A diſintereſted and generous man, rejoined the 
biſhop, is born a ruler ; and he is, at the ſame time, 
the greateſt of politicians, were policy. only to be 
conſidered. 

The moſt equitable medium, I think, reſumed 
the Marchioneſs, is what the Chevalier hinted at 
—and moſt anſwerable to the intention of the dear 
child's grandfather : It is, that the eſtate in queſ- 
tion be ſecured to the daughters of the marriage. 
Our ſons will be greatly provided for: And it 
will be rewarding, in ſome meaſure, the Chevalier 
for his generoſity, that the ſons of the marriage 
ſhall not have their patrimony leſſened, by the pro- 
viſion to be made for daughters. 

They all generouſly applauded the Marchioneſs ; 
and propoling this expedient to me, I bowed my 
— aſſent See, Chevalier, ſaid father 

areſcotti, what a generous family you are likely 
to be allied with! 6 that you could be ſubdued 
by a 3 ſo much like your own, and declare 
yourſelf a Catholic: His holineſs himſelf (my 
lord the biſhop could engage) would receive you 
with bleſſings, at the footſtool of his throne. You 

| allow, 
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allow, Sir, that ſalvation may be obtained in our 
church: Out of it, ave think it cannot. Rejoice 
us all. | Rejoics' Lady Clementina—and let us 
know no bound in our joy. 

What opinion, my dear father Mareſcotti, 
would you all have of the man who could yive up 
his conſcience, though for the higheſt conſidera- 
tion on earth ?—Did you, could you, think the 
better of the two princes mentioned to me, for the 
change of their religion? One of them was aſſaſſi- 
nates in the ſtreets of his metropolis, by an eccle- 
ſiaſtic, who queſtioned the ſincerity of his change. 
Could the matter be of indifference to me— But, 
my dear father Mareſcotti, let us leave this to be 
debated hereafter between you and me, as father 
and ſon. Your piety ſhall command my reye- 
rence: But pain not my heart, by putting me on 
denial of any thing that ſhall be aſked of me, by 
ſuch reſpectable and generous perſons as thoſe I 
am before; and when we are talking on a ſubject 
ſo delicate, and ſo important. 

Father Mareſcotti, we muſt give up this point, 
ſaid the biſhop. The Chevalier and J have diſcuſ- 
cuffed it heretofore. He is a determined man. If 
you hereafter can gain upon him, you will make 


us all happy. But now, my lord, to the Marquis, 


let the Chevalier know what he will have with 
my ſiſter, beſides the bequeſts of her grandfather, 
from your bounty; and from your's, madam, to his 
mother, as a daughter of your houſe. 

I bey, my lord, one word, ſaid I to the Mar- 
quis, before you ſpeak. Let not a ſyllable of this 
be mentioned to me now. Whatever you ſhall be 
pleaſed to do.of this nature, let it be done annual- 
ly, as my behaviour to your daughter may de- 
ſerve. Do I not know the generoſity of every 
one of this noble family? Let me be in your pow- 
er. I have enough ſor her, and for me, or I do 
not know the noble Clementina. Whatever you 

l do 
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do, for the ſake of your own maguiſicence, that do: 
But let us leave particulars unmentioned, 

What would Lady Storza ſay, were ſhe preſent ? 
rejoined the count. Averſe as ſhe is to the alli- 
ancc, ſhe would admire the man. 

Are you earneſt in your requeſt, Chevalier, 
aſked the bilhop, that particulars ſhiall not be men- 
tioned ? 

I beg they may not. I earne/ily beg it. 

Pray let the Chevalier be obliged, returned the 
prelate—Sir, ſaid he, and ſnatched my hand, bro- 
ther, friend, what ſhall I call you: We wi//oblige 
you ; but not in doubt of your kind treatment of 
Clementina. She mult, ſhe all, deſerve it; but 
that we may have it in our power to be revenged of 
you. Sir, we will take great revenge of you. And 
now let us rejoice Jeronymo's heart with an account 
of all that was paſſed. We might have held this 
conference beſore him. All that is further neceſſa- 
ry to be ſaid may be ſaid in his preſence. 

Who, ſaid father Mareſcotti, can hold out againſt 
the Chevalier Grandiſon? 1 will tell every one who 
ſhall queſtion me on this alliance, zealous Catholics, 
with a Proteſtant ſo determined, what a man he is: 
and then they will allow of this one particular ex- 
ception to a general rule. 

All we have now to do, ſaid the Marquis, is ta 
gain his Holineſs's permiſſion. That has not been 
reiuſed in ſuch caſes, where either the ſons or daugh- 
ters of the marriage are to be brought up Catho- 
lics. 

The count then took the marchioneſs's hand, and 
we all entered Jeronymo's chamber together. 

I ſept into Mr Lou ther's apartment, while they 
related to him all that had pafled. He was impa- 
tient to ſee me. The biſhop led me in to him. He 

embraced me as his brother. Now, my dear Gran— 
diſon, ſaid he, I am indeed happy. This is the 
point to which I have long directed all my wiſhes, 

Vor. VI, B God 
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God grant that our dear Clementina's malady may 
be no draw - back upon your felicities; and you mult 
both then be happy. 

I was ſenſible of a little abatement, on the bi- 
{tlop's ſaying to his enother, not knowing I heard 
him, Ah, madam ! the poor Count of Belvedere— 
How will he be affefted !—But he will go to Ma- 
drid : and I hope make himſelf happy there with 
ſome Spaniſh lady. The poor Count of Belvedere! 
returned the marchioneſs, with a ſigh—But he will 
not know how to blame us | 

To-morrow moruing Iam to drink chocolate with 
Lady Clementina. We ſhall be leſt together, per- 
haps, or only with her mother or Camilla. - 

« What, my dear Dr Bartlett, would I give to 
« be aſſured, that the moſt excellent of Engliſh- 
« women could think herſelf happy with the Earl 
« of P. the only man of all her admirers who is, 
% in any manner, worthy of calling ſo bright a 
« jewel his? Should Miſs Byron be unhappy, and 
« through my means, the remembrance ot my own 
© caution and ſelf-reftraint could not appcaſe the 
« grief of my heart. 

« But ſo prudent a woman as ſhe is, and as tlie 
1% Counteſs of D. is.— What are theſe ſuggeſtions 
« of tenderneſs Are they not ſuggeſtions of va- 
« ity and preſumplicn? They are. They vu be 
« fo. . I will baniſh them from my thouglits as 
« ſuch, Ever-amiable Miſs Byron! ſriend of my 
« ſoul! forgive me for them !—Yet if the noble 
« Clementina is to be mine, my heart will be great- 
« ly gratified, if, before ſhe receive my vows, I 
& could know that Miſs Byron had given her hand, 
« in compliance with the entreaties of all her 
& friends, to the deſerving Earl of D.“ 

Having an opportunity, I diſpatch this, and my 
two former. In you I include remembrances to all 
my beloved friends, Adieu, my dear Dr Bart- 
lett. In the higheſt of our pleaſures, the ſighing 
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ce heart will remind us of our imperfection.“ It is 
fit it ſhould be ſo—Adieu, my dear friend! 
oy” CHARLES GRAN DISCO. 


Continuation of Lady G's letter to Lady L. No. XLII. 
Begun Vol. V. p. 292. and dated Fuly 24. 


ELL, my dear ſiſter And what ſay you 

to the contents of the three incloſed letters ? 
I wiſh I had been with you and Lord L. at the 
time you read them, that I might have ming- 
led my tears with yours, for the ſweet Harriet ! 
Why would my brother diſpatch theſe letters, with- 
out ſtaying till, at leaſt, he could have informed us 
of the reſult of the next day's meeting with Cle- 
mentina? Mhat was the opportunity that he had to 
ſend away theſe letters, which he muſt be aſſured 
would keep us in ſtrange ſuſpenſe! Hang the op- 
portunity that ſo officiouſly offered! - But, perhaps, 
in the tenderneſs of his nature, he thought that this 
diſpatch was neceſſary, to prepare us for what was 
to follow, leſt, were he to acquaint us with the e- 
vent as decided, our emotion would be too great to 
be ſupported. We ſiſters, to go over to attend Lady 
CLEemenTiNA GRANDISON, a twelvemonth hence! 
Ah the poor Harriet! and will ſhe give us leave? 
But it ſurely muſt not, cannot be!—And yet 
2 huſh, huſh, Charlotte !—And proceed to 
acts. 

Dr Bartlett, when theſe letters were brought 
him poſt from London, was with us at table. e 
had but juſt dined. He aroſe, and retired to his 
own apartment with them. We were all impatient 
to know the contents. When I thought he had 
withdrawn long enough to read diſpatches of a mile 
long, and yet found that he returned not, my impa- 
B 2 Licace 
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tience was heightened ; and the dear Harriet ſaid, 
Bad news, I Par! I hope Sir Charles is well! I 
hope Lady Clementina is not relapſed ! The good 
Jeronymo ! I fear for him. 

I then ſtept up to the doctor's room. He was 
ſitting with his back towards the door in a penſive 
mood; and when, hearing ſomebody enter, he turn- 
ed about, I ſaw he had been deeply affected 

My dear Dr Bartlett !—For God's fake How 
is my brother ?— 

Don't be affrighted, madam! All are well in 
Italy—In a way to be weli—But, alas! (tears 
ſtarted afreſh) J am grieved for Miſs Byron! 

How, how, Doctor! is my brother married 


It cannot, it ſhall not be !-—-Is my brother mar- 


ried ? | 

O no, not married, by theſe letters! But all is 
concluded upon! Sweet, ſweet Miſs Byron! Now, 
indeed, will her magnanimity be put to the teſt !— 
Yet Lady Clementina is a moſt excellent woman. 
2, madam, may read theſe letters: Miſs Byron, 
I believe, muſt not. You will ſee, by the conelud- 
ing part of the laſt, how greatly embarraſfed my 


patton muſt be between his honour to one lady, and 


his tenderneſs for the other : Which-ſoever ſhall be 
His, how much will the other be to he pitied! 

I ran over, with a weeping eye, as the paragraphs 
ſtruck me, the paſſages moſt affecting. O Dr Bart- 
lett, ſaid I, when T had done, how (hall we break 
this news to Mrs Selby, to Mrs Shirley, to my Har- 
riet !—A trial, indeed, of her magnanimity !—Yect, 
to have received lettcrs from my brother, and to 
delay going down, will be as alarming as to tell it, 
Let us go down, 

Do you, madum, take the letters. You have 
tenderneſs: Your prudence cannot be doubted — 


1 will attend you by and by. Lis eyes were rea- 


dy to run over. 
I went 
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T went down. I met my lord at the ſtairs foot. 
How, how, madam, does S'r Charles ? =D my 
Lord ! we are all undone. My brother, by this 
time, is the haſband of Lady Clementina. 

He was ſtruck, as with a thunderbolt: God ſor- 
bid! were all the words he could ſpeak; and turn- 
ed as pale as death, 

I love him, for his ſincere love to my Harriet.— 
I wrung his hand——The letters do not ſay it. 
But every-body is conſenting ; and if it be not al- 
ready ſo, it ſoon will—Step, my lord, to Mrs Sel- 
by, and tell lier that I wiſh to lee her in the flower- 
garden. 

Miſs Byron and Nancy, ſaid he, are gone to walk 
in the garden. She was ſo apprehenſtve, on your 
ſlaying above, and the doctor not coming down, 
that the was forced to walk into the air. I leſt Mr 
Selby, his lady, Emily, and Lucy, in the dining- 
parlour, to find you, and let you know how every- 
body was affected. Tears dropt on his cheeks. 

I gave him my hand in love.. I was pleaſed with 
him. I called him my dear lord. 

I think our ſweet friend once ſaid, that fear made 
us loving. Ill-news will oblige us to look around 
us for conſolation. 

I found the perſons named juſt riſing from their 
ſcats to walk into the garden—O my dear Mrs Sel- 
by, ſaid I, every thing is agreed upon in Italy. 

They were all — bur 2 Her ſorrow was 
audible: She wrung her hands; ſhe was ready to 
ſaint; her Anne was called to take care of her; 
aud ſhe retired. | 

I then told Mr and. Mrs. Selby what were the 
contents of the laſt letter of the three. Mr Selby 
broke out into paſſionate grief I know not what 
the honour zs, ſaid he, that could oblige Sir Charles, 
treated as he had been by the proud Italians, to go 
over at the firſt invitation. One might have gueſſed 
that it would have come to this Oh! the poor 
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Harriet! flower of the world! She deſerved not 
to be made a ſecond woman to the ſtatelieſt minx 
in Italy: But this is my comfort, the is ſuperior to 
them both. Upon my ſoul, madam, the is. The 
man, were he a king, that could prefer another 
woman to our Harriet, does not deſerve her. 

He then aroſe from his ſcat, and walked up and 
down the room in anger; and afterwards fitting 
down, My dear Mrs Selby, ſaid he, we ſhall now ſee 
what the ſo often pleaded-for dignity of your ſex, in 
the nobleſt minded, will enable you to do. But, 
O the dearſoul! She will find a difference between 
theory and practice! 

Lucy wept. Her grief was ſilent. Mrs Selby 
dried her eyes ſeveral times. My dear Lady G. 
ſaid ſhe, at laſt, how ſhall we break this to Har- 
riet? You mult do it; and ſhe will apply to me for 
comfort—Pray, Mr Selby, be patient. You mult 
not reflect upon Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

Indeed you ſhould not, Sir, ſaid J. He is to be 
pitied. I will read you the concluding part of his. 
laſt letter. 

J did. 

But Mr Selby would not be pacified. He tried: 
to blame my brother. | 

After all, my dear, theſe lords of the creation are 
more violent, more unreaſonable, and of conſe- 
quence more lilly and perverſe, more babies, if you 
pleaſe, than we women, when they are diſappoint- 
ed in any thing they ſet their hearts upon. But in. 
every caſe, I believe, one extreme borders on ano- 
ther. What a fool has Otway made of Caſtalio, 
raving againſt the whole ſex, by a common- place 
invective, on a mere temporary diſappointment; 
when the fault, and all the dreadful conſequences. 
that attended it, were owing to his own baſeneſs of 
heart, in being aſhamed to acquaint his brother, 
that he meant honourable love to the unhappy or- 
man, who was intitled to inviolable protection! 
Whenever 
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Whenever I ſaw this play, I pitied the impetnous 
Polydore more than 1 did the blubbering great boy 
Caltalio ; though I thought both brothers deſerved 
to be hanged. 

As we were meditating how to break this matter 
to our lovely friend, Mrs Shirley came to Selby- 
houſe- in her chariot. We immediately acquainted: 
her with it. No ſurprizes affect her ſteady ſoul. 
This can't be helped, ſaid ſhe, Our dear girl her- 
ſelf expects it. May J read the letter that contains. 
the affecting tidings ? 

She took it. She run it over ſliphtly, to enable 
herſelf to ſpeak to the contents — Excellent man! 
How happy ſhould we have been, bleßed with the 
enjoyment of our wiſhes! But you, Mrs Selby, 
and I, have always pitied Lady Clementina. His 

enerous regard tor our child is too apparent for 
bis own tranquillity. God comfort him, and our 
Harriet! O the dear creature! Her fading cheeks. 
have thewn the ſtruggles of her heart, in ſuch an 
expectation Where is my child? 

I was running out to ſee for her; and met her 
juſt aſcending the ſleps that lead from the garden 
into the houſe, Your grandmamma, my love, 
faid I— 

I hear ſhe is come, anſwered the. I am haſten. 
ing to pay my duty to her. 

But how do you, Harriet? 

A little better for the air! I ſent up to Dr Bart- 
lett, and he has let me know, that Sir Charles is 
well, and every-body better: And I am eaſy. 

She hurried in to her grandmother, rejoĩcing, aa 
ſhe always does, to ſee her. She kneeled ; received. 
her tender bleſſing. And what brings my grand. 
mamma to her girl? 

The day is fine; the air, and the ſight of my 
Harriet, I thought, would do me good - You have 
letters, I find, | Italy, my love ? 


F madamy, 
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IJ. madam, have not: Dr Bartlett has: But I am 
not to know the contents, I ſuppoſe. Somcthing, I 
doubt not, that will be thought unwelcome to me, 
by their not being communicated. But as long as 
every-body there is well, I can have patience. Lime 
will reveal all things. | 

Dr Bartlett, who admires the old lady, and is 
as much admired by her, came down, and paid his 
reſpects to her. Mrs Shirley had returned me the 
letters. I flid them into the doctor's hand, unper- 
ceived by Miſs Byron. 

I am told, ſaid the, that my Emily is not well; I 
will jult aſk how ſhe does—And was going from us 
— No, don't, my love, ſaid her aunt, taking her 
hand ; Emily ſhall come down to us. 

I ſee, ſaid ſhe, by the compaſſionate looks of e- 
very one, that ſomething is the matter. If it be 
any thing that moſt concerns me to know, don't, 
through a miilaken tenderneſs, let me be the laſt to 
whom it is communicated. But I g with a 
torced ſmile. 

What does my Harriet gueſs ? ſaid her aunt. 

Dr Bartlett, replied the, has acquainted me 
that Sir Charles Grandiſon is well; and that his 
friends are on the recovery: Is it not then eaſy to 

ueſs, by every one's ſilence on the contents of the 
— brought to Dr Bartlett, that Sir Charles 
is either married, or near being ſo? What ſay you, 
my good Dr Bartlett? 

e was ſilent, but tears were in his eyes. She 
turned round, and ſaw us with our handkerchiefs 
at ours. Her uncle, riſing from his ſeat, ſtood 
with his back to us at one of the windows, 

Well, my dear friends, you are all grieved for 
me. It is kind, and I can thank you for your 
concern for me, becauſe the man is Sir Charles 
Grandiſon—And ſo, doctor, laying her hands u- 
pon his, he is actually married ? God Almighty, 
piouſly bending one knee, make him and his Cle- 

mentina 
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mentina happy l— Well, my deareſt friends, and 
what is there in this more than I expected? 

Her aunt embraced her. 

Her uncle ran to her, and claſped his arms a- 
bout her: Now, now, ſaid he, have you over- 
come me, my niece : For the future I never will 
diſpute with you on ſome of the arguments I have 
lieretofore held againſt your ſex, Were all women 
like you-— 

Her grandmother, as ſhe ſat, held out her open 
arms: My own Harrict ! child of my heart! let 
me ſold you to it !—She ran to her, and claſped 
her knees, as the old lady threw her arms about 
her neck—Pray for me, however, my grandinam- 
ma—that I may act up to my judgment, and a3 
your child, and my aunt Sclby's !—Irt in trial— 
I own it But permit me to withdraw for a tew 
moments. 

She aroſe, and was haſtening out of the room; 
but her aunt took her hand: My dearelt love, ſid 
ſhe, Sir Charles Grandiſon is not married But. 

Why, why, interrupted ſhe, it it 4 be ſo, is 
it ot ſo? 

At that moment came in Emily. She had been 
trying to ſuppreſs her concern, and tancied, it 
ſeems, that ſhe had recovered her preſence of mind: 
But the moment ſhe ſaw her beloved Miſs Byron, 
her fortitude forſook her. She guſhed into tears, 
and, ſobbing, would have quitted the room ; but 
Miſs Byron, ſtepping after her, caught her arm 
my Emily, my love, my friend, my ſiſter! fly me 
not: Let ine give you an example, my dear !—F 
am not amhamed to own myſelf affected: But I 
have fortitude, I hope !—Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
when he could not be happy from his own affairs, 
made himſelf a partaker in the happineſs of others; 
and ſhall not you aud J, after fo great an example, 
rejoice in hi ? 

I an, 
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I am, I am—grieved, replied the ſobbing girl, 
for my Miſs Byron. I don't love Italian fadies | 
Were you, madam, turning to her, Lady Gran— 
diſon, I ſhould be the happieſt creature in the 
world. 

But, Dr Bartlett, ſaid I, may we not, now 
that Miſs Byron knows the worſt, communicate to 
her the contents of theſe letters ? | 

I hope you will, Sir, ſaid Mrs Shirley. You 
ſee that my IIarriet is a noble girl. 

I rely upon your judgments, . anſwered the 
doctor, and put the letters into Mrs Shirley's hands. 

I have read them, ſaid I, We will leave Mrs. 
Shirley, Mrs Selby, and Miſs Byron together. 
We, Lucy, Nancy, Emily, will take a walk in the 
r Shall we have your company, Dr Bart- 
ett? I ſaw he was defirous to withdraw. Lucy 
deſired to (tay behind. Harriet looked as if ſhe 
withed Lucy to ſtay : and I led the other two in- 
to the garden; Dr Bartlett leaving us at the en- 
trance into it; and I told them the contents of the 
letters as we walked. _ 

They were greatly affected, as I thought they 
would be, which made me lead them out. Lord 
G. joined us in our walk, as well as in our concern; 
ſo that the dear Harriet had none but comforters 
left about her, who enabled her to ſupport her 
ſpirits; for Mrs Shirley and Mrs Selby had al- 
ways applanded the preference their beloved child 
was ſo ready to give to Clementina, becauſe of her 
malady, though it is evident againſt their wiſhes. 
There were never three nobler women related to 
each other than Mrs Shirley, Mrs Selby, and Miſs 
Byron. But Mr Selby is by no means ſatisfied, 
that my brother, loving Harriet, as he evidently 
does, ſhould be ſo ready to leave her and go to 
Italy. His cenſure ariſes from his love to my bros 
ther and to his niece : But I need not tell you, 
that, though a man, he has not a ſoul half ſo ca- 
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pacious as that of either of the three ladies I have 
named. 

At our return from our little walk, it was love- 
ly to ſee Harriet take her Emily aſide to comfort 
her, and to plead with her in favour of my bro- 
ther's obligations, as afterwards ſhe did againſt 
her uncle. How the generous creature ſhone in 
my eyes, and in thoſe of every one preſent ? 

When ſhe and I were alone, the took grateful 
notice of the concluding part of the third letter, 
where ſhe is mentioned with ſo much tenderneſs, 
and in a manner fo truly worthy of the character 
of the politeſt of men, as well reſpecting herſelf 
as her ſex, charging himſelf with vanity and pre- 
ſumption, but to ſuppoſe to himſelf, that Miſs By- 
ron wanted his compaſſion, or had the tender re- 

ard for him that he avows tor her. She pleaſed 
herſelf that he had not cen the very great eſteem 
the bad ſor him, as you and I had done: And 
how cui he, you know? ſaid the; ſor he and I 
were not often together; and I was under obliga- 
tion enough to him to make him attribute my re- 
gard to gratitude : But it is plain, proceeded ſhe, 
that he ee the poor Harriet—Don't you think 
ſo? and perhaps would have given her a preference 
to all other women, had he not been circumſtan- 
ced as he was. Well, God bleſs him, added ſhe ; 
he was my firſt love; and J never will have any 
other— Don't blame me for this declaration, my 
dear Lady G. My grandmamma, as well as you, 
once chid me for ſay ing ſo, and called me remar« 
ce. - But is not the man Sir Charles Grandiſon ? 

But, alas! with all theſe appearances, it is eaſy 
to lee, that this amiable creature's ſolitary hours 
are heavy ones. She has got a habit of ft hing. 
She riſes with ſwelled eyes: Sleep forſakes her: 
Her apperite fails : And ſhe is very ſenſible of all 


this, as the ſhews by the pains ſhe takes to conceal 
the alteration. 


And 
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And mult Harriet Byron, bleſſed with beauty 


ſo unequalled, health ſo blooming, a temper ſo e- 
ven, paſſions ſo governable, generous and grate— 
ſul, even to heroum,—ſuperior to every woman in 
irankneſs of heart, in true delicacy, and in an un— 
derſtanding and judgment beyond her years—Mult 
ſhe be offered up as a victim on the altar of hopes» 
leſs love Il deprecate ſuch a tate I cannot al- 
low the other ſex ſuch a triumph, though the man 
be my brother. It is, however, none; on the 
contrary, it is apparently a grief to his noble and 
truly manly heart, that ſo excellent a creature can» 
not be the ſole miſtreſs of ir, 

Mr Deane came hither this morning, He is a 
valuable man. He opened his heart to me about 
an hour ago. He always, he ſays, deſigned Miſs 
Byron for the heireſs of the principal part of his 
poſſeſſions; and he let me know his circumſtances, 
which are great. It 13, I am convinced, true po- 
licy to be good. Young and old, rich and poor, 
dote upon Miſs Byron. You remember what her 
uncle ſays in his ludicrous letter to her, covertly 
praiſing her, by pretending to find ſault with her, 
that he is more noted for being the uncle of Mits 
Byron, than ſhe is for being his niece, though 
of ſo long ſtanding in the county: And J aſſure 
you he is much reſpected too. But ſuch beauty, 
ſuch affability, a character ſo benevolent, ſo frank, 
ſo pious, yet ſo chearful and unafſectzd as hers is, 
muſt command the veneration and love of every one. 

Mr Deane is extremely apprehenſive ct her de— 
clining health. He believes her in a conſumption, 
and has brought a phyſician of his intimate ac- 
quaintance to viſit her: But the and we all are 
convinced, that medicine will not reach her cate : 
And the affected to be ſtartled at his ſuppoſing ſhe 
was in ſo bad a way, on purpole, as the owned, 
to avoid his kind importunity to take advice in a 
malady that nothing but time and patience can 


cure. 
[ A charming 
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A charming correſpondence is carried on be- 
tween Harriet and the Counteſs of D. Harriet is 
all frankneſs in it; ſo is Lady D. One day 1 
hope to procure you a ſight of their letters. I am 
allowed to incloſe a copy of the Counteſs's lalt. 
You will ſee the force of the reaſoning on Harriet's 
declaration, that ſhe will never think of a 7 can 
lover. Her grandmother is entirely with the Coun- 
teſs. So am I—Though the 57% was Sir Charles 
Grandiſon. 

What will become of Lady Olivia, if the alli- 
ance between my brother and the Bologna family 
take effet ?—She has her emiſſaries, who I ſup- 
poſe will ſoon appriſe her of it. How will the flame 
out ! I ſuppoſe you, who correſpond with her, will 
ſoon be troubled with her invectives on this ſubject. 

All here wiſh for you and Lord L. For my 


part, I long to ſee you both, and to be ſeen by you. 


You never could ſee me more to my advantage than 
now. We have nothing between us but“ What 
* your lordſhip pleaſes.” «© My deareſt life, you 
have 20 choice.” © You prevent me, my lord, 
* in all my wiſhes,” 

I have told him, in love, of ſome of his ſoibles: 
And he thanks me for my inſtruction, and is reſol- 
ved to be all I with him to be. 

I have made diſcoveries in his ſavour—More 
wit, more humour, more good ſenſe, more learn» 
ing, than I had ever, till now that I was willing 
to enquire after thoſe qualities in him, imagined he 
bad. He allows me to have a vaſt thare of good 
underſtanding z and fo he onght, when I have 
made ſuch diſcoveries to his advantage, 

In ſhort, we ſo monſtrouſly improve upon each 
other, that if we go on thus, we ſhall hardly know 
ourſelves to he the ſame man and woman that made 
ſuch ankward figures in the eyes of all beholders a 
few months ago at St George's church ; and mult 


be married over again, to be ſure of each other; 
Vol. VI. C ſor 
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ſor you muſt believe, that we would not be the 
ſame odd ſouls we then were, on any account. 

What raiſes him with me is the good opinion 
every body here has of him. They allo have found 
him out to be a man of ſenſe, a good-natured 
man; nay, (would you believe it?) a handſome 
man; and all theſe people having deſervedly the 
reputation of good ſenſe, penetration, and ſo forth, 
J cannot contradict them with credit to myſelf. 
When we married folks have made a filly choice, 
we ſhould in policy, you know, for the credit of 
our judgment, try to make the beſt of it. I could 
name you half a ſcore people who are continually 
praiſing, the man his wife, the woman her hul- 
band, who, were they at liberty to chuſe again, 
would be hanged before they would renew their 
burgain. 

Let me tell you, that Emily will make an excel - 
lent wiſe, and miitreſs of a family. Miſs Byron 
15 one of the beſt q conomiſts, and yet one of the 
fineſt ladies in the county. As ſoon as ſhe came 
down, the reſumed the family direction, in eaſe of 
her aunt, which was her province before ſhe came 
to London. I thought my f a tolerable mana» 

er: But ſhe has for ever ſtopt y mouth on this 
tubject. Such a ſicceſton of orderlineſs, if I may 
10 call it! One right thing is an introduction to 
another; and all is in ſuch a method, that it ſeems 
impoſſible {or the meaaeſt ſervants to miſtake their 
duty. Such harmony, ſuch obſervance, yet ſuch 
pleaſure in every countenance l But ſhe is miſtreſs 
of ſo much eaſe, ſo Much dignity, and ſo much 
condeſcenſion, that fhe is worſhipped by all the 
ſervants; and, it 15 obſervable, hardly ever was 
heard to direct twice the ſame thing to be done, or 
remembered. 

The ſervants have generally time for themſelves, 
an hour or two in a day. Her orders are given 
over nigbt; and as the family live in a genteel 

; manner, 
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manner, they are nev*” ſurpriſed, or put ont of 
courſe by company. The poor only have the lets 
of the remnants, i! viſitors or gueſts come in un— 
expectedly; and in ſuch caſe, the Jays, they thalt 
fare better another day. Emily is taking minutes 
of all her mammſfement: She is relolved to imitate 
her in every thing. Hence it is that I fay, the 
girl will maso one of the beſt wives in England! 
Yet, how t{:2 dear Harriet manages it I cannot 
tell; for we hardly ever mils her, But early hours, 
and methad, and eaſe, without hurry, will do e— 
very ching. 
Po: TSCRIPT. 

LoxD bleſs me, my dear Lady L.! I have been 
ſrighcened out of my wits. 'I'his Lord G. — What 
do we do by marriage but double our cares !— 
He w:s taken very ill two hours ago; a kind of 
fit, J ne firſt reflexion that croſſed me, when he 
was at worlt, was this What a wretch was I, to 
ves this poor man as I have done !—TIappy, hap- 
py'ts the wife, in the depth of her affliction, on 
the loſs of a worthy huſband ; happy the huſband, 
if he muſt be ſeparated from a good wife; who has 
no material cauſe for ſelf-reproach to imbitter re- 
flexion, as to his or her conduct to the departed, 
Ah, Caroline, how little da we know of ourſelves 
till the hour ot trial comes! I find I have more 
love for Lord G. than I thought I had, or could 
have for any man ! 


How have I exp:ſed myſelf But they none of 
them upbraid me with my apprehenſions for the 
honeſt man. He did fright me !—A wretch !— 
In his childhood he was troubled with theſe oddi- 
ties, it ſeems!—He is ſo well, that I had a good 
mind to quarrel with him for terrifying me as he 
did. For better and for worſe!—A cheat !—He 
ſhould have told me that he had been ſubject to 
ſuch an infirmity—And then, from his upprehend- 
C 2 ec 
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ed fits, though involuntary, I ſhould have claĩmed 
allowance for my zeal, tho? wiltul ones. In which, | 
however, I cheated not him He ſaw me in them 
many and many a good time before marriage. 

I have this moment yours. I thought what ; 
would be the caſe with Olivia, She has certainly | 
heard of the happy turn at Bologna, as they there ] 
mult think it; or ſhe would not reſolve to leave [ 
England fo ſoon, when ſhe had determined to ſtay a 
here till my brother's return. Unhappy woman! 
Harriet pities her I— But ſhe has pity for every 
one that wants it. 

Repeatedly all here are earneſt to get you and 
your lord with us. Do, come if you can Were 
it but one week; and perhaps we will go up toge- 
ther. If you don't come ſoon, your people will not 
ſuffer you to come one while. After all, my dear, 
theſe men are, as aunt Nell would ſay, odious 
creatures. You are. a good forgiving ſoul ; but 
that am not I. Ina — months time I thall be 
as grave as a cat, I ſuppoſe : But the ſorry fellow 


knows nothing of the matter yet. 
Adieu, Lady L. 


— 


* 9 
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LETTER II. 
From the Counteſs of D. To Miſs By xo. 
[ Incloſed in the preceding. 


Fuly 1. ' 

Y dear Harriet has allowed me to write to j 

her with the affectionate freedom of a mo- 

ther: As ſuch, I may go on to urge a ſubjeR diſ- 
agreeable to her, when not only the welfare of both 
my children is concerned in it, but when her own 
| honour, 
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honour, her own delicacy of ſentiment, is peculiar- 
12 ly intereſted. 

a Pure and noble as your heart is, it is miſleading 

you, my love; Oh, my Harriet, into what a la. 

hy * byrinth !—Have you kept a copy, my dcar, of 

; your laſt letter to me? It is all amiable, all 

yourſelf—But it is Harriet Byron again, in need 

of a reſcuer—Shall I, my child, ſave you from 

being run away with by theſe tyrannous over-re- 

finements ? Yes, you will ſay, could I do it in- 


* tereſtedly. Well, I will, if can, imagine myſelf 
> quite diſintereſted ; ſuppoſe my ſon out of the caſe. 

d And fince I have told you, more than once, that 

e I cannot allow the ſacredneſs young people are apt 

_ ” to imagine in a firſt love; I muſt, you know, take 

ot itt for granted, that even /zs to yu is not abſolute- 

r, ly unconquerable. | 

18 8 Let us then conſider a little the bright fairy 

it ſchemes, for ſo I mult call them, which you have 

0 formed in the letter that lies before me *. Do not 


your excellent grandmamma and aunt fee them in 
the ſame light? I dare ſay they do: But to one I 
love ſo dearly, how can I omit to offer my hand 
to extricate her out of a maze of bewildering fan- 
cy, in which ſhe may elſe tread many a weary ſtep 
that ought to be advancing forward in the paths of 
happineſs and duty ! 
Think but, my dear child, what fortitude of 
ſoul, what ſtrength even of conſtitution, you an- 
ſwer for, when you talk of living happy in a friend- 
ſhip with two perſons, when they are united by 
indiſſoluble ties, the very thought of whoſe union 
makes your cheex fade, and your health languiſh, 
Ah, my beloved Harriet! is. not this a fairy 
ſcheme ? 

Miſtake me not, my love; I ſoſpect not that 
your ſentiments would want any thing of the pu- 
rity, the generoſity, the true heroiſm required in. 


3 . 
Dis letter appears not. 
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the idea of a friendſhip like that you talk of. 1 
luſpect not in the noble pair [Does that phraſe hurt 
you, my Miſs Byron? Think then how your heart 
would ſuffer in the laſting conflict that muſt ac- 
company the ſituation which you have propoſed to 
yourſelf ] I ſuſpe& not, in either of them, ſenti- 
menrs or behaviour unſuitable to your excellence : 
Yet let me aſk you one thing: Would not the ex- 
ample of ſuch an attachment ſubſiſting between 
perions known to have once had different views 
and tenderer affections, miſlead leſs delicate and 
leſs guarded minds into allowances dangerous to 
them, and ſubject ſouls, leſs great than Clemen- 
tink, to . whether warrantable or not, of 
friendſhips that ſhould plead yours for a precedent ? 
Do not be impatient, my dear; I have a great 
deal more to ſay. This friendſhip, what is it to 
be? Not mere than friendſhip, diſguiſed under the 
name of it: For how can that conſiſt with your 
peace of mind, your ſubmiſſion to the dictates of 
reaſon, your reſignation to the will of Providence? 
If then it be o7zly friendſhip, how is it meonſiſtent 
with your forming an attachment of a zearer kind 
with a perſon of merit, who approves of, and will 
join in it? What think you, my dear, is that love 
which we voy; at the altar? Surely not adoration : 
not a preference of that object ab/olutely, as in ex- 
cellence ſuperior to every other nnaginable being. 
No more, ſurely, in moſt caſes, than ſuch a prefe- 
rable choice (all circumſtances conſidered) as ſhall 
make us with ſatisfaction of mind, and with an at- 
fectionate and faithful heart, unite ourſelves for 
life with a man whom we eſteem ; who we think 
is no diſagreeable companion, but deſerves our 
ratefut regard: that his intereſt from henceſorth 
ſhould be our own, and his tappincſs our ſtudy. 
And is not this very conſiſtent, my dear, with ad- 
miring and loving the excellence of angels; and 
ten with ſeeing and pitying, in this partner of 
| OU 
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our lives, ſuch imperfeQions as make him evident- 
ly their inferior? Inferior even to ſuch human 
angels as you and I have in our heads at this mo- 
ment. 

Obſerye, my dear, I ſay only that ſuch friend- 
ſhip is very conſiſtent with being more nearly u- 
nited to one who 4nows and approves it: For con- 
cealment of any thought that, much affects rhe 
heart, is, I think, in ſuch a caſe (with very few 
exceptions from very particular circumltances) ut- 
terly unallowable, and blameably indelicate. 

You are, my dear, (I will not offend you, by 
ſaying to what degree,) a reaſonable and prudent 
young woman, pious, dutitul, and benevolent. 
Conſider then how much better you would ac- 
count for the talents committed to you; how much 
more joy you would give to the beſt of friends; 
how much more good you would do to your fel- 
low. creatures, by permitting yourſelf to be called 
out into active lite, with all its variety of relations, 
than you can while you continue obſtinately in a 
ſingle ſtate, on purpole to indulge a remedileſs ſor- 
row. The domeſtic connexions would engage you 
in a thouſand not unplealing new cares and at- 
tentions, that muſt inevitably wear out in time im- 
preſſions which you would feel it unfit to indulge. 
All that is generous, grateful, reaſonable, in your 
very juſt attachment would remain ; every thing 
that paſſion and imagination have added, every 
unreaſonable, every painful emotion would be ba- 
niſhed; and the friendſhip between the two fami- 
lies become a ſource of laſting happineſs to both. 

Adieu, my Harriet! I am afraid of being te- 
dious on an unpleaſing ſubject. If I have omitted 
any thing material in this argument, the excellent 
parents you are with can abundantly ſupply it 
from their own reaſon and experience of the world. 


Aſſure them of my unfeigned regard; and believe 
_ 
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me, my dear child, with a degree of eſteem that 
no young creature ever merited half ſo well, 
c Your truly-affectionate 


M. D. 


| Pinned on by Lady G. 

c Dox'r you think, Lady L. that the contents 
© of this letter ought to have the more weight 
with Harriet, as, were ſhe to be Lady Grandi- 
* ſon, they would ſuit her own caſe and Emily's, 
« were Emily to make the ſame pretenſions to a 
« perpetual ſingle life, on the improbability of 
© marrying her firſt love? I ſhall freely ſpeak my 
mind upon this ſubjet, when Harriet can better 
bear the argument.“ 


— 


KETTER IL 
Prom the Earl of G. To Lady G. 


My dear Daughter, Tueſday, Aug. 1. 

ET me be excuſed for aſking you a queſtion 
| Þ by pen and ink: When do you think of re- 
turning from Northamptonſhire? Lady Gertrude 
and I are out of all patience with you; not with 
Lord G. We know, that where-ever you are; 
there will he wiſh to be: His treaſure and his 
heart mu? be together. But to me, who always 
loved my ſon; to Lady Gertrude, who always 
loved her nephew; and who equally rejoiced in 


the happy event that gave , a daughter and her 


a niece; what can you ſay in excuſe for robbing 
us of both? It is true Miſs Byron is a lady that 
ought to be half the world to you: But muſt the 
other half have no manner of regard pai to it# I 
have enquired of Lord and ba L. bu: chey ſay 
you are ſo far from ſetting your time fur return, 


that you are preſſing them to go down to you. 
What 
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What can my daughter mean by this? Have you 


taken a houſe in Northamptonſhire? Have you 
forgot that you have taken one in Groſvenor- 
* ſquare? Every thing is done there that you had or- 


dered to be done; and all are at a ſtand for fur- 
ther directions. Let me tell you, Lady G. that 
my ſiſter and I love you beth too well, to bear to be 
thus ſlighted. Love us but half as well, and you 
will tell us the day of your return, You don't 
conſider that we are dock in years.; and that, in 
all probability, you may often rejoice in the compa- 
ny you are with, when you cannot have ours. 
Excuſe this ſerious concluſion, I am ſerious upon 
the ſubject And why? Becauſe I love you with a 
tenderneſs truly paternal, Pray make mine and 
my ſiſter's compliments acceptable to the lovelieſt 
woman in England, and to every one whom {he 
loves, who are now in Northamptonſhire. I am, 
my deareſt daughter, 
Your ever-affedtionate 


G. 


— 
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LETTER IV. 
Lady G. To the Right Honourable the Earl G. 


Selby-houſe, Au +» 4+ 

Mr dear lord! what do you mean? Are you 

and Lady Gertrude really angry with me ? 

I cannot bear the ſerious concluſion of your let- 
ter. May you both live long, and be happy ! If 
my affectionate duty to you both will contribute 
to your felicity, it ſhall not be wanting. I was ſo 
happy here, that I know not when I ſhould have 
returned to town, had you not, ſo kindly as to 
your intention, yet ſo ſeverely in your expreſſions, 
admonithed me. I will ſoon throw myſelf at your 
feet; 
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feet; and by the next poſt will fix the day on which 
J hope to be forgiven by you both. Let Lord G. 
anſwer for himſelf. Upon my word he is as 
much to be blamed as I am; nay, more ; for he 
dotes upon Miſs Byron. 

Dnty I avow : Pardon I beg: Never more, my 
dear and honoured lord, ſhall you have like reaſon 
to chide ; 

Your ever-dutiful Daughter, 
Nor you, my dear Lady Gertrude, 
Your g/ obedient Kinſwoman, 
CHarLOTTE G. 


LETTER V. 
Lady G. To 2 BYRON. 


| London, Sat. Aug. 5. 
HANK yon, my reverend and dear Mrs 
Shirley, Mrs Selby, and Harriet the lovely 
and beloved. Thank you, my dear Lucy and 
Nancy Selby, and Kitty and Patty Holles; and 
good Miſs Orme; and you, my dear diſputatious 
uncle Selby, and honeſt couſin James, aud all the 
reſt of you; for your particular.graces, favours, 
civilities, and goodneſs ſuper-abundant, to my 
buſtling lord, and his lively dame. Let the good 
doctor and Emily thank you for themſelves. 

And who do you think met us at St Alban's— 
Why, Beauchamp, Sir Harry and my lady, and Mr 
and Mrs Reeves ! 

Poor Sir Harry! He is in a very bad way; 
and Lady Beauchamp and his ſon (who peradven- 
ture had a reaſon he gave not) prevailed upon 
him to make this little excurſion, in hopes it would 
divert him. They had not for ſome weeks paſt 
ſeeu him ſo chearful as we made him. 0 

unt 
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* Aunt Nell met us at Barnet, with Cicely Bad- 


ger, her ſtill older woman, whom ſhe keeps about 


'*” her to make herſelf look young, on compariſon— 


But a piece of bad news, Harriet: Our aunt Nell 
has loſt two more of her upper fore-teeth. A vile 
bit of bone (0 how ſhe execrates it!) which lurk- 
ed in a fricaſce, did the irreparable miſchief : And 
the good old foul is teaching her upper-lip, when 
ſhe ſpeaks, to reſign all motion to the under one, 
that it may as little as poſſible make the defect vi- 
ſible. What poor wretches are we, Harriet, men, 
as well as women! We pray ſor long life; and 
what is the iſſue of our prayers, but leave to out- 
live our teeth and our friends; to ſtand in the 


+ way of our elbowing relations; and to change 
- our ſwan-ſkins for ſkins of buff; which neverthe- 


leſs will keep out neither cold nor infirmity ? But 
I ſhall be ſerious by and by. And what is the de- 
ſign of my per-praitle, but to make my ſweet Har- 
riet ſmile ? 

The Earl and Lady Gertrude made up diffe- 


. rences with me at firſt ſight. The lady is a little 
upon the ſallal; a little aunt Nelliſh; but I pro- 
teſt I love her, and reverence her brother. 


Beauchamp is certainly in love with Emily. 


> When he firſt addreſſed her at St Alban's, his 


hands trembled, his cheeks glowed, his tongue fal- 
tered 80 young a gypſey to make a conqueſt of 


ſuch importance! We women are powerful crea- 
= tures, Harriet. As they ſay of horſes, If we knew 


our own ſtrength, and could have a little more pa- 
tience than we generally have, we might do what 
we would with the powerleſs lords of the creation. 
In my conſcience, Harriet, look all »y acquaintance 


through, of both ſexes, I think there are three filly 
> fellows to one filly woman: Don't you think ſo in 
> yours ?—Are your Grevilles, your Fenwicks, your 
> Fowlers, your Pollexfens, your Bagenhalls, and half 


a icore more I could name, to be put into compe- 
tition 
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tition with Mrs Shirley, Mrs Selby, Lady D. dur 
Lucy, Nancy, Miſs Orme, the two Miſs Holles's ? 
— —— - Let uncle Selby and couſin James determine 
in the queſtion. | 

I am half in hopes that the little rogue Emily 
will draw herſelf in. Beauchamp is modeſt, yet not 
ſheepith ; he is prudent, manly, lively ; has addreſs : 
He will certainly draw her in, before ſhe knows 
where ſhe is: And how? Why by praiſing ſin- 
cerely, and loving cordially, the man at pre/ent moſt 
dear to her. hen he firſt addreſſed her at St 
Alban's, O Mr Beauchamp, ſaid ſhe, with an in- 
nocent freedom, not regarding his tremblings, his 
y-w and his falterings, I am glad to ſee you: 1 

ong to have you entertain me with ſtories of m 
guardian. But, ah! Sir, ſpeaking lower, and wit 
a fallen countenance, tears ready to ſtart, Whoſe is 
he by this time? Yet, if you 4{2w It, don't tell me: 
It muſt not, muſt got be. 

The praiſes given to thoſe we really love, I be- 
lieve, are more grateful to us than thoſe conferred 
dn ourſelves. f will tell you how I account for 
this, in general caſes, my brother out of the queſ- 
tion. We doubt not our ewr: merits ; but may 
be afraid, that the favoured object will not be con- 
ſidered by others as we are willing to conſider him: 
But if he is, we take the praiſe given him as a com- 
pliment to our own judgment. Self- love, ſelf- love, 
at the bottom of all we ſay and do: 1 am convin- 
ced it is, notwithſtanding all you have urged to the 
contrary. Generally, you know, I ſaid. Do you 
think I will allow you to judge of the generality of 
the world by what you find in one of the beſt hearts 
in it ? | 

An inſtance in point —I remember a Miſs Hurſtez 
a ſweet pretty creature, and very ſenſible : She had 
from her chamber-window been ſhot through the 
heart by the blind archer, who took his lanck on the 


feather of a military man, marching at the head of 
his 
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his company through the market-town in which ſhe 
lived. Yet was her ſuſceptibility her only induce- 
ment; for the man was neither handſome in his 


perſon, nor genteel in his appearance: Nor could 


he be in love with the /ex/e of a man, had he been 


* a Solomon, whoſe mouth ſhe had then never ſeen 
opened, and to whole character ſhe was as much a 


„ ſtranger, as he was to hers, or her perſon, till ſhe 


| contrived to have him made acquainted with his 
good fortune. Conſtant, however, to her firſt foo- 
lich impreſſion, ſhe, in oppoſition to all advice, and 


the expoſtulations of a tender and indulgent mo- 
ther, married him. A Solomon he was not. And 


when he at any time, by virtue of his relation to 
© her, was introduced into her family, how would 
Z the bluſh whenever he opened his mouth! And 


how did her eyes ſparkle with gratitude upon any 


one who took the leaſt reſpectful notice of him! 
+ Compliments to herſelf were unheeded ; but ſhe 
| ſeemed ready to throw herſelf at the feet of thoſe 
who ſmiled upon, and directed themſelves to, her 


captain, Poor girl! ſhe wanted to give credit to 
the motive by which ſhe had been actuated. 

Now, Harriet, I charge you, that you think not. 
that this man's name was Anderſon. Somebody 
met with an eſcape! Yet now and then I bluſh for 
ſomebody. Yet between this ſomebody and Miſs 
Hurſte's caſes there was this difference A fa- 
ther's apprehended— Tyranny—(thall I call it?) 
impreſſing the one; a tindery fit the other. In the 
one a timely recovery; in the other, the firſt folly 
deliberately confirmed. ny 

Dear, dear Harriet! let me make you ſmile !—TI 
protelt, if you won't, I will talk of Lord D. and 
then I know you, will frown... , 

The excellent lady. of that name has already been 
to welcome us to town. She abſolutely doats upon 
you ; ſo, the ſays, does the young Earl. She prays 
day and night, ſhe tells me, that my brother may 
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ſoon come to England, his Ttalian bride in his hand, 
She expects every polt to hear from Sir Arthur 
Brandon ; who has carried a letter from her, and 
another from the Earl of N. recommending that 
promiſing young gentleman to my brother's ta- 
vour, on his viſiting Italy. She hopes my bro- 
ther will not take amiſs her freedom, at ſo ſhort an 
acquaintance. If Sir Arthur ſends her ſuch news 
as /he wiſhes, and ave dread to hear, away drives 


ſhe to Northamptonſhire—And ſhould the, I-don't 


know who will ſcruple to wiſh her ſucceſs; for her 
young man riſes every day in his character. My 
dear creature, you muſt, you ſhall, be in our row; 
and Lady D.'s laſt letter to you is unanſwerable. 
Forgive me for touching upon this ſubject: But we 
have no hopes. Vou have nothing to fear; ſince 
you. expee? what the next mails will bring. And 
aullo of us, after all, have our firſt love? Aunt Nell 
would not have deſcended ola into her greys, nor 
Cicely Badger neither, if they might have obtained 
the men of their choice-—Poor Aunt Nell! the has 
been telling me (her taken-off ſpectacles in her fin- 
gers) of a diſappointment of this kind in her youth, 
with ſuch woetul earneſtneſs, that it made me ready 
to cry for her. She lays it at the door of her bro- 
ther, my poor father; and now will yon wonder, 
that, to this hour, ſhe cannot ſpeak of him with 
patience ?—Poor Aunt Nell! | 
Well, but how do you, my love? For heaven's 
ſake, be well. Could I make you ſpcak out, could I 
make you complain, I ſhould have ſome hope of you: 
But fo ſorrowful when alone, as we plainly fee, yet 
aiming to be ſo chearful in company--O my dear! you 
mult be gluttonous of grief in your ſolitary hours. 
But what tho” the man te Sir Charles Grandilon ; 
Is not the woman Harriet Byron? BED, | 
Lady L. tells me, that Olivia behaved like a diſ- 
tracted woman, when the took leave of her on her 
etting out to return to Italy. She ſometimes wept, 
- ſometimes 
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ſometimes raved, and threatened. Wretched wo— 
man! Surely ſhe will not attempt the life of the 
man the ſo ungovernedly loves! Our caſe, Harriet, 
is not ſo hard as hers : But ſhe will ſooner get o- 
ver her talkative, than you will your ſilent love. 
When a perſon can rave, the paſſion is not dange- 
rons. If the head be ſafe, pride and ſuppoſed ſlight 
will in time harden the heart of ſuch a one; and 
her love will be ſwallowed up by reſentment. 

You complimented me on my civility to my good 
man, all the time we were with you. Indeed I was 
very Civil to him. It is now become a habit, and I 
verily think that it looks well in man and wife to 
behave prettily to each other before company. I 
now-and-then, however, fit down with a full deſign 
to make him look about him; but he is ſo obliging, 
that I am conſtrained, againſt my intention, to let 
the fit go off without making him very ſerious, 

Am I conceited, Harriet? Which of the two filly 
folks, do you think, has moſt (not wit—wit is a 
fooliſh thing, but) underſtanding ? I Hint the wo- 
man has it, all to nothing Now don't mortify me. 
If you pretend to doubt, I will be are. Upon my 
word, my dear, I am an excellent creature, /i think- 
ing, ſo aſſured, to behave ſo obligingly as I do to 
Lord G. Never, unleſs a woman has as much pru- 
dence as your Charlotte, let her wed a man who 
has leſs underſtanding than herſelf. But women 
merry not ſo much now-a-days for love, or firneſs 
of tempers, as for the liberty of gadding abroad 
with leis cenſure, and leſs controul—And yet, now 
I think of it, we need only take a ſurvey of the 
flocks of ſingle women which croud to Ranelagh 
and Vauxhall markets, drefſed out to be cheapened 
not purchaſed, to be convinced that the maids are as 
much above either ſhamęe or controul as the wives. 
But were not father; deſirous to get the drugs off their 
hands (to expreſs mylelf in young Danby's ſaucy 
tile), theſe freedoms would not be permitted. As 
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for others, many of them are for eſcorting their 
daughters to public places, becauſe they themſelves 
hke racketing. 

But how, Charlotte, methinks you aſk, do thefe 
reflections on your own fex ſquare with what you 
faid above of the preference of women to men? 
How! I Il tell you. The men who frequent thoſe 
places are ſtil] more filly than we. Is it their inte- 
reſt to join in this almoſt univerſal diffipation ? 
And would the women croud to market, if there 
were not men. 

We are entered into our new houſe, It is fur- 
niſhed in taſte. Lord G. has wanted but very little 
ot my correction, I dotflure you, in the diſpoſition 
of every-thing: He begins to want employment. 
Have you, Harriet, any-thing to buſy him in—1 
am not willing to teach him to knot. Poor man! 
He has aſ/ready knit one that he cannot untie. 

God bleſs the honeſt ſoul! He came to me, juſt 
now, ſo prim, and ſo pleaſed -A parrot and par- 
roquet—The parrot is the fineſt talker ! He had 
great difficulty, he ſaid, in getting them. He had 
obſerved, that I was much taken with Lady Fin- 
Jay's parrot, Lady Finlay had a marmouſet too, 
I wondcr the poor man did not bring me a monkey, 
O! but you'll ſay, That was needleſs - Vou are very 
ſmart, Harriet, upon my man. I won't allow any- 
body but myſelf to abuſe him. 

Intolerable levity, Charlotte And ſo it is. But 
to whom? Only to you. I love the man better e- 
very day than the former. When I write of him 
thus ſaucily, it is in the gaiety of my heart: But 
if, inſtead of a ſwile, I have drawn upon myſelf 
your contempt, what a mortifcation, however de- 
ſerved, will that be to 

Your CHANLOT TE G.! 
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LETTER VI. 
Mii BV RO x, To Lady G. 


Selby-houſe, July 24. 

OU write, my dear Lady G. with intent to 

make me ſmile. I thank you for your inten- 
tion: It is not wholly loſt. My friends and I are 
one; and my uncle and Coun James laughed out 
at ſeveral places in your lively letcer. Lucy ſmiled: 
But ſhall I tell you what my grandmamma and 
aunt ſaid ? 

I will not. Now will your curioſity be excited, 

To ſay the truth, they ſpoke not; they only ſhook 
their heads. I ſaw, my dear, greatly as they love 
and admire you, that if they had ſmiled, it would 
have been at, not wh, the poor Charlotte (Let me 
Pity you, my dear!) who, ia ſome places of her 
letter, could ſupport with the infirmities of age, to. 
which we are all advancing, and even wiſh to arrive 
at; and in others treat lightly a man, to whom ſhe 
ewes reſpect, and has vowed duty, and who almoſt 
adores her. : 

Vou aſk, my dear, which of a certain pair has 
moſt underſtanding ? And you bid me not mortify 
you with giving it on the man's fide. I will not. 
Lord G. is far from being wanting in underſtand- 
ing; but Lady G. has undoubtedly more than. 
thouſands, even of /er/b/e women: But in her 
treatment of certain ſubjects, ſhe by no means ſhews 
it, There's for you, my dear! I hope you will not 
be diſpleaſed with your Harriet. You ought to take 
one of us to taſk, Methinks I would not have you 
be angry with yourſelf. oY 

But, my dear, I am not well: This thereſore may 
make me the leſs capable of reliſhing your raillery. 
Theſe men vex me. Greville's obſtinate perſeve- 
rance, and ſo near a neighbour, that I cannot avoid 
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_ him often: Poor Mr Orme's ill health: 
Thoſe things afflict me.—Lady D. urging me, with 
ſuch ſtrength of reaſon (I am afraid I muſt ſay), 
and with an affection ſo truly maternal, that I know 
not how to anſwer her: And juſt now I have re- 
ceived a letter, unknown to that good lady, from 


the Earl of D.—laying in a claim, on a certain. 


ſuppoſition, that—O my dear! how cruel is all this 
to your Harriet? My grandmamma by her eyes, I 
ſee, wiſhes me to think of marriage, and with. Lord 
D.—as all thoughts—I need not ſay of what—are 
over—My aunt Selby's eyes are ready to ſecond my 

raadmamma's— My uncle ſpeaks out on the ſame 


{ide ot the queſtion: So do you: So does Lucy. Nancy 


is ſilent: She ſees my diſturbance when I am looked 
at, and talked to, on this ſubjet—So ought Lucy, 


I think.—My ſoul, ay dear, is fretted. I have 


begged leave to paſs a fortnight or three weeks with 
my good Mr Deane, who rejoiced at the motion; 
hut my grandmamma heard my requeſt with tears: 
She could not ſpare her Harriet, ſhe told me. My 
aunt alſo dried her eyes How, my Charlotte, could 
I think of leaving them ?—Yet could. they have 
parted with me, f ſhould ſurely have been more 
compoſed. with Mr Deane than at preſent I can be. 
any-where elſe. He is more delicate (ſhall I be 
excuſed to ſay ?) than my uncle. 

Were but the news come that the ſolemnity 1s 
over I am greatly miſtaken in myſelf, if I thould 
not be more eaſy than I am at preſent—But then I 
ſhould be more teazed, more importuned, than be- 
fore.. Youtell me, the Counteſs of D. would come 
down : The very thought of that viſit hurts me. 

I have no doubt but by this time the knot is tied. 
God Almighty ſhower on the heads of both the 
choiceſt of His bleſſings! I ſhould be quite out of 
humour with myſelf, 1t I were not able to offer up 


this prayer as often as I pray for myſelf. 
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I beg of you, my dear, to ſpeed to me the next 
letters from Italy, be the contents what they will. 
* You know am armed. Shall the event I with to 
> be over, either ſurpriſe or grieve me I hope not. 

I will not pity Lady Olivia, becauſe ſhe threaten- 
ed and raved. Trus love rages not; threatens not. 
Vet a diſappointment in love is a dreadful thing; 
and may operate in different minds different ways; 
as I have read ſomewhere. 

I ſhall write to all my friends in town, and at 
Colnebrook : I trouble you not, therefore, with par- 
ticular compliments to them. 

How could you mention. the names of Mr and 
Mrs Reeves, and fay no more of them? I thought 

you loved.them both. They are deſerving of your 
love, and love you. 

Never, I believe, did any young creature ſuſſer in 
her mind by ſuſpenſe as I have dene tor ſome 
months paſt. In the preſent ſituation of things I 
know not what further to write. What can 1, my 
Charlotte ?—Conjettural topics are reſerved tor my 
cloſet and pillow. 

Adieu, and adieu, my beloved friend, my dear 
Lady G. Be good, and be happy! What a bleſ- 
ſing, that both are in your power! May they ever 
be 10! And may you make a good ule of that power, 
prays 

Your HARRIET ByroN, 
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Sr Cuakrzs Grannisox, To Dr Baxrrrr. 
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f Balagna, July 8-19. 

D Y heart is unuſually ſad. How imperfect is 
. that happineſs which we cannot enjoy with- 

> gut giving pain to another!. 
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The Count of Belvedere has been made acquainted 
with the hopeful turn in the mind of Clementina 
and that, in all probability, the will be given as a 
reward to the man to whole friendly cares for her, 
and her brother, the whole family attribute the ; 
happy alteration ; and late laſt night he gave me 4 
notice of his arrival in this city, and of his inten- 1 
tion to pay me an early viſit this morning. 4 

I have juſt now had a meſſage from Clementina 
by Camilla, with a requeit, that I will ſuſpend my 
intended viſit till the atternoon. 110 

I atked Camilla, If lhe knew the reaſon of this; 
and of her being ſo early diſpatched with it? She 

ſaid, It was her young lady's own order, without 
conſulting any body. 'Fhe marchionels, the ſaid, 
told her yeſterday in the afternoon, that every-thing 
was now abſolutely determined upon between them 
and me; and ſhe would be miſtreſs of her own 
wiſhes; and that I ſhould be allowed to attend hey 
in the morning at breakfaſt, to know what thoſe 
were. Her young lady, on this happy communi— 
cation (ſo Camilla called it), threw herſelf at her 
mother's feet, and in a very graceful manner ac- 
knowledged her father's and her indulgence to her: 
and from that hour her temper took a turn diffe- 
rent from what it had been before. For, ever 
ſince, ſaid Camilla, the has been ſilent, ſolemn, and 3 
reſerved; yet buſy at her pen, tranſcribing fair 
from her pocket-book what lhe had written in it. 
To morrow, Camilla! — To-morrow! ſaid ihe, | 
breaking once her ſolemn filence, her complexion 
varying, will be a day indeed! O that it were 
come! and yet I dread it. How ſhall I, face to 
face, converſe with this exalted man! What ſhall ! 
do to appear as great as he? His goodneſs fires me 
with emulation !-—-O that to-morrow were come, 
and gone! ; | ; 
This was over night. TI believe, proceeded Ca- 
milla, that the dear lady is drawing up ſome con- 
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ditions of her own for you to ſign: But, Sir, I 
dare fay, by the hint ſhe has thrown: out, they will 
be generous ones, and what will have more of fan- 
cy than hardſhip in them. 

I had much ado to prevail upon her, continued 
her faithful woman, to go to reſt at midnight: 
Yet at four in the morning ſhe aroſe, and went to 
her pen and ink; and about ſix commanded me to 
call Laura to attend her, while I went to you with 
the meſſage I have brought. I expottulated with 
her, and begged the would delay it till the Mar- 
chioneſs aroſe ; but ſhe began to be impatient ; I 
have reaſn in my requeſt, Camilla. faid ſhe, I 


_ muſt not be contradicted, or expoſtulated with: 


My head will not bear oppoſition at this time. It 
is a flight thing for ſuch a poor creature as I have 
been, and am, to be put out of her courſe? Am I 
not to have a meeting with the Chevalier Grandi- 


fon, on the moſt important a& of my life? My 


mamma tells me, that I am to be now miſtreſs of 
my own will; don't vo, Camilla, ſeek to controul 
me. I ſhall not be prepared enough for the ſub» 
ject he will poſſibly talk to me upon, till the aſter. 
noon : And if I know he is in the houſfe with an 
expeQation of ſeeing me, 1 ſhall want the pretence 
of mind I am ſtruggling to obtain. | 

So, Sir, concluded Camilla, I have performed 
my duty. The dear lady, I fee, will be in too 
much confuſton, if the important ſubject be not be- 
gun with precaution : But who ſhall inſtruct you 
in ſuch delicate points as theſe? One thing, how- 
ever, permit me, Sir, to obſerve: I have often 
known young ladies go on courageoully with a 
lover, while the end in view has been diſtant, or 
there have been difficulties to encounter with ; but 
when theſe difficulties are overcome, and they have 
aſcended the hill they toiled up, they have turned 
round, and looked about them, with fear as ſtrong 


as their hope. 
What 
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What the conditions may be 
Hut the Count of Belvedere is come. 


Ten o'clock, 
Tur Count accoſted me, in return for the kind- 
eſt reception I could give him, with an air of cold- 
neſs and diſpleaſure. I was ſurpriſed at a beha- 
viour ſo different from his uſual politeneſs, and 
the kindneſs he had ever ſhewu me I took no- 
tice to him of it. He aſked me, if I would tell 
him faithfully what my preſent ſituation was with 
Lady Clementina ? 
I will, my lord, if I tell you any thing of it: 
But the temper of mind you ſeem to be in may 
not, perhaps, for your own ſake, any more than 
mine, make it prudent tor me to comply with your 
expectations. cd 

You need not give me any other anſwer; replied 
he. You ſeem to be ſure of the lady: But ſhe 
muſt not, hall not be yours while I am living. 

It is not for me, my lord, who have met with 
many : amazing turns and incidents which I have 
not either invited or provoked, to be ſurpriſed at 
any thing: But if your lordſhip has any expecta- 
tions, any demands, to make on this ſubject, it 
muſt be from the family of the Marcheſe della Por- 
retta, and not from me. 

Do you think, Sir, that I feel not the ſting of 
this reference? And yet all the family, but one, 
are in my intereſt in their hearts; every conſidera- 
tion is 0n my ſide; not one, but the plauſibility 
of your generolity, and the ſpeciouſneſs of your 
perion and manners on yours. 

A man, my lord, thould not be reproached ſor 
qualities, upon which, whether he has them or 
not, he values not himſelf. But let me atk you, 
Were my pretenſions out of the queſtion, has your 
lordſhip any hope of an interett in the affetions of 
Lady Clementina ? | 

| While 
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While ſhe is unmarried, I may hope. Had you 
not come over to us, I make no doubt but I might, 
in time, have called her mine. You cannot but 
know that her abſence of mind was no obltacle 
with me, 

I am wholly ſatisfied in my own conduct, re- 
plied 1: That, my lord, is a great point with me: 
1 am not accountable tor it to any man on earth, 
Yet, if you have any doubts about it, propoſe 
them. I have a high opinion of the Count of 
Belvedere, and with to have him think well of 
me. 

Tell me, Chevalier, what your preſent ſituation 
is with Lady Clementina ? What is concluded u- 


pon between the family and you? And whether 


Clementina herſelf has declared for you ? t 

She has not yet declared herſelf 7o ne. I re. 
peat, that I have a value for the Count of Belve- 
dere, and will theretore acquaint him with more 
than he has reaſon to expect, from the humour 
which ſeems to have governed him in this viſit, — 
I am to attend her this afternoon, by appointment: 
Her family and I underitand one another. I have 
been wiiling to conlider the natural impulſes of a 
ſpirit ſo. pure, though diſturbed, as the finger of 
Providence. I have: hitherto been abſolutely paſ- 
five : In honour I cannot now be ſo. This after- 
noon, my lord 

4 This afternoon : 8 trembling ; ; What! this af- 
ternoon !— 

Will my deſliny, as to Lady Clementina, be de- 
termined. 

I am diſtracted. If her f:ends are determined 
in your favour, it is from neceſſity rather than 
choice: But if the lady is left to her b determi» 
nation, I am a loſt man. a 

You have given a reaſon, my lord, for your ace 
quieſcence, Should Lady Clementina determine in 
my favour - But it caunct be a happy circumſtance 

wy 
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for me, if, as you hint, I am to enter into the fa- 
mily of Porretta as an unwelcome relation to any 
of them; and ſtill leſs, if my good fortune ſhall 
make a man jultly valued by all who know him 
unhappy. | | 
And are you, this afternoon, Chevalier, to ſee 
Clementina for the purpoſe you intimate ? This 
very afternoon ?—And are you then to change your 
paſſive conduct towards her? And will you court, 
will you urge her to conſent to be yours? Religion, 
country Let me tell you, Sir— I mult take reſo- 
lutions. With infinite regret I tell you that I 
malt. You will not refuſe to meet me. The con- 
ſent is not yet given: You ſhall not rob Italy of 
ſuch a prize. Favour me, Sir, this moment, with» 
out the city gates. 

Unhappy man! How much I pity you! You 
know my principles. It is hard, acting as I have 
done, to be thus invited. Acquaint yourſelf. with 
my whole conduct in this affair from the biſhop, 
from father Mareſcotti, from the general himſelt, 
ſo much a/ways your friend, and once ſo little mine. 
What has influenced them (ſo much as you ſeem 
to think againſt their inclinations) cannot want its 
influence upon a mind ſo noble as that of the Count 
of Belvedere. But whatever be your reſolutions 
upon the enquiries I with you to make, I tell you 
betore-hand, that I never will meet you but as my 
friend. | 

He turned from me with emotion: He walked 
about the room as a man irreſolute; and at laſt, 
with a wildneſs in his air, approached me—TI will 
go this inſtant, ſaid he, to the family: I will ſee 
tather Marefcotti and the biſhop; and I will let 
them know my deſpair. And if I cannot have 
hope given me—O Chevalier! once more I ſay, 
that Lady Clementina ſhall not be yours while I 
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He looked round him, as if he would not havc 
any body hear what he was going to fy but me, 
though no one was near; and whiſpering, It is 
better, ſaid he, to die by your hand, than-—He 
ſtopt; and in diſorder hurried from me; and was 
out of ſight when I got down to the door. 

The Count, when he came up to me, left his va- 
let below, who told Saunders, that Lady Storza 
had made his lord a 9/4 at Parma; and, by itome- 
thing the related to him, hai ſtimulated him to 
make this to me. He added, that he was very 
apprehenſive of the humour he came in, and which 
he had held ever ſince he faw Lady Storza, 

How, my dear Dr Bartlett, do the ra/ eſcape 
as they do, when I, who endeavour to avid em- 
barraſſments, and am not ready either to give or 
take offence, am hardly able to extricate myſelf 
from one diticulty, but I find myſelt involved in 
another? What cannot a woman do, when the re- 
ſolves to make miſchief among iriends? Lady 
Siorza is a high ſpirited and contriving woman. 
It is not for her intereſt that Clemeniina ſhould 
marry at all: But yet, as the Count of Belve- 
dere is a cocl, a diſpaſſionate man, and knows the 
views of that lady, I cannot but wonder what 
thoſe arts maſt be by which the has been able 
to excite, in ſo calm a breaſt, a flame fo vehe- 
Ment. | 

am now haſtening to th; - palace of Porretta; 
my S art not a little afteteu h the apprehen- 
ſions „ven me by Camilla's accent of her youn 
lady's :vemn, yet ative turn, cn i!.- expected vi- 
lit, F does it not indicate an imagination too 
much rei for the occaſion (mportan as that 
is); and tet her diſorder is far from ſubtuug ? 
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TE T TS 2 VIiIL "8 
Sir CharLEs GranDisoON, To Dr BARTLETT. 


Boingna, Sat. Evening. 
SIT down now, my dear and reverend friend, 
to write to you particulars which will ſurpriſe | 
you. Clementina is the nobleſt woman on earth, 
What at laſt— But I find I muſt have a quieter 3 
heart, and fingers too, before I can proceed. (7 

I THix« I am a little leis agitated than I was. 
The above few lines ſhall go; for they will expreſs 
to you the emotions of my mind, when I attempt- 
ed to write an account of what had then ſo newly * 
pailed. 1 

As ſoon as I entered the palace, Camilla met 
me, and conducted me to the Marchioneſs. The 
Marquis and the biſhop were with her. O Che- 
valier ! ſaid ſhe, we have been greatly diſturbed 
by a viſit from the Count of Belvedere. Poor 
man !—He ſays he waited on you at your lodg- 
ings. 

He did. I then, at the bithop's requeſt, told 
them all that had pailed between us, except his 
laſt words, which implied, that it was better to 
dic by the hand of another man than by his own. 

They expreſſed their concern for him, and their 
apprehenſions for me; but I found that his unex- 
pected viſit had not altered their purpoſe in my fa- 0 
vour. They were convinced, they told him, that 
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the reſtoration of their daughter's tranquillity of , H 
mind depended upon giving her intirely her own WF Þ 
way; and not one word more of oppoſition or 
contradiction ſhould ſhe meet with trom them. b. 
I have been hindered, ſaid the Marchioneſs, by h. 
this unhappy man's viſit, and his vehemence, which ta 
moved me to pity him (for I am afraid that he ſo 


will Z 
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will be in our daughter's nnhappy way) from 
watching in perſon the humour of my child; which, 
two hours ago, Camilla told me, was very parti - 
cular. I was going to-her when you came; but 1 
weill ſend for Camilla. —She did. 

As ſoon as the ſaw me in the morning, continued 
the Marchioneſs, ſhe apologized to me lor ſending 
Camilla to you, to ſuſpend your viſit till che after- 
noon. She was not, ſhe ſaid, prepared to fee you. 
—l aſked her, continued the, what preparation 
was wanted to ſee a man cfteemed by us ail, and 
who had given ſuch inſtances oi his regard to 
her ? 

Madam, anſwered ſhe, and ſeemed as it gaſp- 
ing for breath, am I not now to ſee him in a light 
in which hitherto I never beheld him? J have a 
thouſand things to ſay to him, none of which per- 
haps I ſhall be able to fay, except he draws them 
from me. He hinted once, very lately, that he 
could only be rewarded by a family af, We can- 
not reward him; that is my grief; I muſt ſee him 
with a heart overwhelmed with obligation. He 
will appear as a prince to me: I muſt to myſelf as 
his vaſſal. I have been putting down in writing 
what I ſhould ſay to him; but I cannot pleaſe my- 
ſelf. O madam! he is great in my eyes, becauſe 
I am unable to reward him as he deſerves. I told 
her, that her fortune, her quality, the facrifice ſhe 
would make of her country (though never, I hop- 
ed, of her religion), ought to give her a higher 
opinion of herſelf ; though all theſe were far from 
cancelling the obligation we all were under to 
him, on our Jeronymo's account as well as cn 
hers, 

Well, madam, replied ſhe, heaven only knows 
how I ſhall be able to behave to him, now you 
have left every thing to myſelf; and now he will 
talk to me, by permiſſion, on a ſubject ſo new, yet 
ſo very intereſting. O that this day were over! 
2 I aſked 
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I aſked her, proceeded the Marchioneſs, if ſhe 
would yet take further time A weck, or more ? 

O no, ſaid ſhe: That muſt not be. I fſhall be 
prepared to ſce him, I hope, by the afternoon, 
Pray let him come then. I am very clear now, 
putting her hand to her forehead; I may not be 
ſo a week, nor a day hence. 

Camilla then entered the room. Camilla, ſaid 
the Marchioneſs, in what way is the dear creature 
now? 

Ever ſince your ladyſhip leſt her, ſhe has been 
more reſerved and theughtful; yet her ſpirits are 
high: Her mind ſeems full of the Chevalier's next 
vifit; and twice, within this half-hour, ſhe aſked 
if he were come? She reads over and over ſome— 
thing ſhe has written; lays it down, takes it up: 
walks about the room, ſometimes with an air of 
dignity,” at others hanging down her head. I 
don't like her frequent {tartiogs. Within this hour 
the has ſeveral tines ſhed tears. She ſighis often. 
She was not to be pleaſed with her drels. Once 
he would be in black, then in colcurs, then her 
wliite and ſilver was taken out: But that, ſhe ſaid, 
vould give her a bridal appearance: She at laſt 
coſe her plain white ſattin. She looks like an an- 
gel. But O that her eycs and her motions ſhe wed 
greater compoſure! 

You have a taſk beſore you, Chevalier, ſaid the 
biihop, What tokens are theſe of a diſordered, 
vet a raiſed mind! We may ſee {rom theſe extra- 
ordinary agitations, on the expedtation of a con- 
verſation that is to end in her conſent to crown 
our wiihes, how much her heart has been in that 
event: May it be happy to you both! 

I fear nothing, ſaid the Marchioneſs, as to the 
happineſs of my child, that ies within the power 
ef the Chevalier: I am fure of his tenderneſs to 


her. 
T think, 


E 
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I think, ſaid the Marquis, we will allow the Che- 
valier to carry his bride over to England for the 
firſt ſix months, and return with her to us in the 


ſecond : It may give a new turn to the courſe of 


her ideas. The ſame places, the fame perſons, al- 
ways in view, may ſadden her refleting heart, 
And, beſides, the mind of the poor Count of Bel- 
vedere may be ſtrengthened by this abſence. 

The biſhop applauded this thought. The Mar- 
chioneſs ſaid, Reaſon may approve the motion; but 
can the mother ſo ſoon part with her child ?—Yer, 
for her happineſs, I muſt ſubmit. 

Let us, faid the Marquis, leave this to her 
choice as the reſt. Camilla, let my daughter know 
that the Chevalier attends her pleaſure. You 
would have it ſo, Chevalier ? 

I bowed my aſſent. 

Camilla returned not preſently : When ſte did, 
I could not come ſooner, ſaid the. My young la- 
dy is ſtrangely fluttered. I have been reaſoning; 
with her. Madam, turning to the Marchioneſs, 
will you be pleafed to walk up to her? 

Had this been the fr interview, ſaid the biſhop, 
J ſhould not have wondered at her diſcompoſure 
—PBut this diſorder ſhews itſe!f in a ſtrange variety 
of ſhapes. 

The Marchioneſs, attended by Camilla, went up. 
I was ſoon ſent for. The Marchioneſs met me ar 
the entrance of the young lady's dreiſing-room— 
and retiring, whiſpered, I believe ſhe had rather 
be alone with you. Dear creature! I do not 
know what to make of her. She has, I fancy, 
{ſomething to propoſe to you. Camilla, come with 
me. We will be but in the next room, Chevalier. 

When I entered the room, the young lady was 
ſitting in a penſive mood at her toilette, her hand 
ſupporting her head. A fine glow overſpread her 
cheeks as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me: Ske aroſe, and, 
courtefying low, advanced a few ſteps towards me; 

E 3 but 
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but trembled, and looked. now down, now; 8 2 
and now conſcioufly glancing towards me. 
. T approached her, and, with profound 
took her hand with both mine, and preſſed it with 
my lips. I addreſs not myſelf now to Lady Cle - 
mentina as my pupil: I have leave given me to 
look upon her in a nearer light; and the will have 
the goodneſs to pardon the freedom of this ad- 
Ah, Chevalier! ſaid ſhe, turning her ſace from 
me, but not withdrawing her hand - and hefita- 
ting, as if not knowing how to ſpeak her mind, 
ſighed, and was ſilent. | 
L led her to her chair. She ſat * 705 Rill t trem · 
bling. Gad be praiſed, ſaid I, bowing my face 
on both her baude, as I held them in mine, for 
the amended health of the lady fo dear to all who 
have the happineſs of knowing her! May her re- 
cover y, and that of our dear Feronyinos. be pe 
fected! | 
Happy man! faid ſhe, happy in the power gi- 
ven you to oblige as you have done !—But how, 
how ſhall IQ, Sir! you know not the conflict 
that has rent my heart in pieces, ever ſince I for- 
t when—O Chevalier! I have eee 
opt, wept, and remained ſilent. , 
It is in your power, madam, to make happy the 
man to whom you own obligations which are al- 
ready overpaid. 2 * 
cha took a:d ſeat-by her, at her lent motion to a 
air. ; by 
Speak on, ir; 2 My ſoul is ORE with great. 
purpoſes, - Tell me, tell me, all you have to ſay 
to me. My heart is too big for its priſon, putting 
her hand to it: It wants room, methinks; yet 
utterance is denied me—Speak, and let me be fi- 
lent— - 
Your father, mother, brothers, uncle, are all of 8 


ole mind. * am ee to open my heart ta 
Ny | their 


-— 
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their Clementina; and I promiſe myſelfa gracious 
1 Abe I befriends e 
N madam, are thoſe I offered when I was laſt. 
in Italy... 41 n 
She 1 ** down her head in liſtening ſilence— 
Every other year I am to be happy with my Cle- 
mentina in England . . BORIS 
"Your Clementina, Sir !—Ab,| Chevalier !—She' _ 
bluſhed, and turned away her face—FXour Clemen- 
tina, Sir, repeated ſhe--and. looked Pied, Jet. 
a tear ſtole down on her glowing check. 
Ves, madam, I am encouraged to hope you will 
be mine.—You are to have your confeſſor, madam. 
Father Mareſcotti will do me the honour of attend- 
ing you in that ſunction. His piety, bis zeal, my 
own charity for all theſe who her from me in 
opinion, my honour fo. ſolemnly engaged to the 
family who condeſce ad to intruſt me with their, 
deareſt pledge, wilt be . . 


_ 


your ſecurity. ELD, 
Ah, Sir! interrupted ſhe, and are not you then 
to be a Catholic ? 464: 4 e 
You conſented, madam, when I was laſt. in 
Italy, that I ſhould purſue the dictates of my con- 
Clence. | S +a] on, Els enn 
Did 1? ſaid ſhe, and ſighed!— Well, Sir— 
Your father or mother, madam, will acquaint 
you with every other particular in which you ſhall 
J CEC II 
Tears ſtood in her eyes; ſhe ſeemed in great 2 
perplexity. She would twice or thrice have ſpoo:; 
ken, but ſpeech was denied her: At laſt ſhe gave 
me her hand, and directed her ſteps, trembling, to 
her cloſet. She entered it. Leave me, leave me, 
ſaid. ſhe ; and putting a paper in my hand, and 
ſhutting to the door, inſtantly, as I ſaw, fell on 
her knees ; and I, to avoid hearing ſobs which _ 
pierced my heart, went into the next apartment, 
where were her mother and Camilla, who had 
heard part of what had paſſed between us. The * 
N Q | Ne J "of N _ Marchioneſy 4 
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The dear creature, fafd the, is quite ſeuſible, th 
God, tough in grief. She beſought 5 to 1798 
her to her own ſtrug gles. If ſhe Loud but be aſ- 
ſufed that you, Chevalier, would forgive her, ſhe 
ſhould: be gg She had given you a paper. 
Let him read mere ſhe ; and et me ſtay here till 
he ſends for me, if he can bear in His Hi "after. 
he has read Ag ob creature un worth of s good 
neſs.— What, e. Marchione S, can be che 
meaning of alF this? 
I was as much ſurprized as ſhe. 1580 not opened 
the paper, and offered to read it in her preſence; 
but ſhe eng to hear it read in her lord's, if it 
were proper e ae, leaving 
me in the yo room, Camilla at- 
ending. 10 8 als Ber“ ee Wait her com- 
mands. I was aſtonil 15 A this contents. Theſe 
are they . 


, 


Tuov EY my heart. beſt loveth, forgive 

me ! — Forgive me, ſaid I, for what? 2 2 | 
ating, if I am enabled to act, 'greatly ? The ex- 
ample is from thee, who, in my eyes, art the great- 


eſt of human creatures. My duty calls upon me 


one way : My heart reſiſts my duty, and tempts 
me not to perfotm it: Do thou, O God, ſupport 


me in the arduous ſtruggle! Let it not, as once 
before, overthrow my reaſon, my but juſt-return- 


ing reaſon !—O God! do thou Tupport me, and 
e age my reaſon; My effort, is great! It is 
worthy of the creature, which thou, Clementina, | 


didſt A aſpire to be. 

My tutor, my brother, my friend! O moſt be- 
loved and beſt of men! ſeek me not in marriage ! 
Lam unworthy of thee. Thy Sour waSever moſt ' 
dear to Clementina : Whenever I meditated Ty. | 
e of thy perſon, 1 reſtrained my eye, 1 

checked 
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checked my ſancy: And how ? Why, by medita- 
ting the ſuperior graces of thy mind. And is not 
that Sour, thought I, to be ſaved? Dear obſti- 
nate, and — 1 And ſhall I bind my ſoul to 
a ſoul allied to perdition ? That ſo dearly loves that 
ſoul, as hardly to wiſh to be ſeparated from it in 
its future lot. O thou moſt. amiable of men! How. 
can I be ſure, that, were I thine, thou wouldſt not 
draw me after thee by love, by ſweetneſs of man- 
ners, by condeſcending 1 I, who once 
thought a heretic the worſt of beings, have been 
already led, by the amiableneſs of thy piety, by . 
the univerſality of thy charity to all thy fellow- 
creatures, to think more favourably of all heretics 
for thy ſake? Of what force would be the admo- 
nitions of the moſt pious confeſſor, were thy con- 
deſcending goodneſs and ſweet perſuaſion to be 
exerted to melt a heart wholly thine? I know that 
I ſhould not forbear arguing with thee, in hopes 
to convince thee ; Yet, ſenſible of thy ſuperior 
powers, and of my duty, might I not be entang- 
led? My confeffor would, in that cafe, grow un- 
eaſy with me. Women love not to be ſuſpected. 
Oppoſition ariſes from ſuſpicion and contradiction; 
thy love, thy gentleneſs, thrown in the other ſcale, 
ſhould I not be loſt ? L 584 | 
And what have my father, my mother, my bro-— 
thers done, that I ſhould ſhew myſelf willing to leave 
them, and a beloved country, for a country but 
lately hated too, as well as the religion ? But now, 
that that hatred is gone-off, and ſo ſoon, gives a- 
nother inſtance of my weakneſs, and thy 3 
O moſt amiable of men- O thou whom my ſoul 
loveth, ſeek not to entangle me by thy love ! Were 
I to be thine, my duty to thee would miſlead me 


from that I owe to my God, and make me more 


than temporarily unhappy :. Since, wert thou to 
convince me at the time, my doubts would return; 
and, whenever thou wert abſent, I ſhould be doubly _ 
>< 4 | miſerable. 


* 
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miſerable; For caniſt thou, can I be indifferent in 
theſe high matters? Haſt thou not ſhewn me that 
- thou canſt not? And ſhall I not be benefited by 
thy example? Shall a wrong religion have a force, 
an efficacy upon thee, which a right” one cannot 
have upon ue -O thou moſt amiable of men! 
feek not to entangle me by thy love: 
But doſt thou indeed love me? Or is it owing to 
thy generoſity thy compaſſion, thy nobleneſs, for a 
creature, who, aiming to be great like thee, could 
not ſuſtain the effort ? I call upon thee, bleſſed vir- 
| gin, to witneſs how I formerly ſtruggled with my- 
If! How much I endeavoured to tnbdue that af- 
fection which I ever muſt bear to hin !— Permit 
5 me, moſt generous of men, to ſubdue it! It is in 
IF thy power to hold me faſt, or to ſet me free, I 
know thou loveſt Clementina: It is her pride to 
tckink chat thou doſt. But ſhe is not worthy of thee; 
Vet let thy heart own, that thou loveſt her ſoul, 
her immortal ſoul, and her future peace. In that 
wilt thou ſhow thy love, as ſhe has endeavoured to 
ſhew hers. Thon art all magnanimity: Thou canſt 
ſuſtain the effort -which he was une qual to. Make 
ſome other woman happy !—Burt I cannot bear that 
it ſhall be an Italian. If it 9 be an Italian, not 
A but Bologna, ſhall: give an Italian to 
ee! WOT 27 | q 
But can I ſhew thee this paper, which has coſt 
1 me ſo many tears, ſo much ſtudy, ſo inuch blotting- 
but, and reviſing, and tranſeribing, and which yet I 
drew up with an 7x7 to ſhewthee? T verily think 
I cannot: Nor ae, till I can ſee, by converſing 
with thee face to face, what I ſhall be enabled to 
do, in anſwer to prayers to heaven, that it would 
enable me — 0 how faint, at times, have been 
thoſe prayers! | | 


' You, my father, my mother, my brothers, and 


you, my ſpiritual father, pious and good man! have 


helped to ſubdue me, by your generous e 
« Loa | | Lou 
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You have all yielded up your own judgments to 
mine. Vou have told me, that if the choice of my 
heart can make me happy, happy I ſhall be. But 
do I not know that you have complied with me, 
for my ſake only Shall I not, if it pleaſe God to 
reſtore my memory, be continually recollecting the 
arguments which you, Father Mareſcorti, in parti- 
— ſormerly urged againſt an alliance with this 
nobleſt of men, becauſe he was of a religion 10 con- 
trary to my owns and ſo pertinaciougggn it? And 
will thoſe reco{edtions make me happy O permit, 
permit me, my deareſt friends, ſtill to be God's child, 
the ſpouſe of my Redeemer only! Let me, let me 
yet take the veil And let me, in a place conſe» 
crated to his glory, paſs the remainder of my life 
(It may not be a long one) in prayers for you all, 
and in prayers for the converſion and happineſs of 
the man, whoſe ſoul. my ſoul loveth, and ever muſt 
love. What is the portion of this world, which my 
grandfathers have bequeathed to me, weighed a- 
inſt this motive, and my ſoul's everlaſting wel- 
are? Let me take a great revenge of my cruel cou- 
ſin Laurana, Let hers be the eſtate ſo truly de» 
ſpiſed, and ſo voluntarily forfeited, by the happier 
Clementina,!—Are we not all of us rich and noble? 
Shall I not have a great revenge, if I can be ena- 
. bled to take it in this way ? 
O thou whom my ſbul loveth, let me try the 
greatneſs of thy love, and-the greatneſs of thy ſoul, 
— thy endeavours to ſtrengthen, and not impair, a 
reſolution, which, after all, it will be in thy power 
to make me break or keep: For God only knoweth 
what this ſtruggle from the firſt hath colt me 3; and 
what it will ſtill further colt me! But, my brain 
wounded, my health impaired, can I expect a lon 
life? And ſhall Lnot endeavour to make the c/ofe of 
it happy? Let me be great, my Chevalier! how 
fondly can I nevertheleſs call thee my. Chevalier! 
5 ö N "08 Thou 
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Thou canſt make the unhappy Clementina what 
thou pleaſfeſt. 5 LET eee 

But, O my friends, what can we do ſor this great 
and good man, in return for the obligations he hath 
heaped upon us all? In return for his goodneſs to 
two of your children? Theſe obligations lie heavy 
upon my heart. Yet who knows not /is mag nani- 
inity? Who, that knows him, knows not that he can 
enjoy the reward in the action? Divine, almęſt di- 
vine Philanghropiſt, can'ſt thou forgive me But I 


know thou can'ſt. Thou haſt the e notions that 


J have of the brevity and vanity of this world's 
glory, and of the duration of that to come! And 
can I have the preſumption to imagine, that the 
giving thee in marriage ſo wounded a frame, would 


be making thee happy? Once more, if I have the 


courage, the reſolution, to ſhew thee this paper, do 


thou enable me, by thy great example, to complete. 
the conqueſt of myſelf; and do not put me upon 

taking advantage of my honoured friends genero- 
. fity: But do God and thou enable me to ſay, Not 


my will, but his and theirs, be done !—Yet, after 
all, it muſt be, let me own, in thy choice (for I can- 
not bear to be thought ungrateful to ſuch exalted 
merit) to add what name thou pleaſeſt, to that of 
N | CLEMENTINA 


Never was man more aſtoniſhed, perplexed, con- 
founded. For a few moments I forgot that the an- 
gel was in her cloſet, expecting the iſſue of my con- 
templations; and walking out of her dreſſing- room, 
I threw myſelf on a ſopha in the next room, not 


heeding Camilla, who fat in the window; my mind 


tortured ; how greatly tortured ! Yet filled with ad- 
miration of the angelic qualities of Clementina, I 


tried to look again into the paper; but the contents 
-were all in my mind, and filled it. 


She rang. Camilla haſtened to her. I ſtartedas 
ſhe paſſed me. I aroſe ; yet trembled; and for a 
. [| moment 


1 
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moment ſat down to re · aſſure my feet. But Camilla 
coming to me, rouſed me out of the ſtupidity that 
had ſelzed me. Never us L ſo litile prefenttomy- 
ſelf, as on this ocoaſion -A woman £9, ſuperior gr 

all her own ſex, and to all that I had read-iof, of 


ours.— 0 Sir, ſaid Camilla, my lady dreads your 


anger. She dreads to ſſee you? Vet hopes it 
Haſten, haſten, and ſave her from ſai O how 
ſhe . How:ſhe! your diſpleaſure} — 
Hers indeed is true love!!! 68 2d #1: 
he ſaid: chinas beengte in, àg Imo re- 

colleck: for then all A much 
engaged to attend ta here 1 
I haſtened in. be adwirable lady · met me half- 
way, and throwing herſelf at my feet Forgive me, 
forgive the creature, whe uſt be xdiſerabye,. if you 
_-are-offended/ with herr. 

AI xrould hve raiſedꝛher z but» ſhe: would: not be 

raiſed, ſhe ſaid, till Lhadifor given her 

I kneeled to her; as ſhekneeled; =nd.claſping her 
in my atms, Forgive you, madam ! Inimitable wo- 
= More than woman an you fotgive me for 


r preſumed; and for Tall prrſuming, to hope | 


[ ſueh an angel mine 
She was ready 15 fainty and eaſt her: arms. about 
e::to ſupport Herſelf, Jamilla held- tal herſher 
Its I myſelf, for the rſt time, was blegof 
: benefit from them, as my cheek was join ro/hers, 
and bathed with her tears 1 
Am I, am I forgiven?—Say that Lam! 


--Forgiven? madam! ou have done vetting that 


requires forgiveneſs. I adore yaur grentneſs of 
mind. What you with „bid ne be, andthat 1 
£: will. be. Riſe; 9 excellent of humanacreaturks! 
1-1, raiſed her; and leading her ta a chair, involun- 
.-tavily kneeled on one knee to- her; holding beth 
her hands in mine as the fat; and looking-up — 92 


with eyes that ſpoke not my heart, if d not 


full of love and reèvtrence. N 008 am St 
: Vor. VI. F | | Camilla 
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Camilla had run down to the marchloneſs O 
— it ſeems, ſhe ſaĩd Such a ſcene Faſten, 
Haſten up. They will faint in each other's! N 

*Virtuous love! how is thy glory? 
The Marchioneſs aſtened after Camilla, find 
-found me in'this kneelin 4 her daughter's 


hands both in 2 Chevalier, ſata ſhe, 
—_— dur grateſul rapture ! For the ſake of the 
"ſweet ebil Id's head; as I ſee by her _ it 


muſt be to her—reſtrain'itgzol +74) 21 1e ! 
O madam, quittitig /Clemetitina's hands. — ri- 
<a, and taking one of /het——iGlory in your 
daughter : You always loved and admired her; but 
you will now glery in her. She is an angel !— Give 
me leave, (to 3 to preſent this 
” r to the Marchioneſs. / 
fo: ve it to 8 it an bet 
your lo Ford ; levthe'bilbop; let Father Mareſcottiiread 
it But — id with compaſſion for me: and then 
direct me what to ſay, what to da! IJ reſign myſelf 
- wholly to your direction, and cheirsz and to yours, 
my dear Lady Clementina. Mone 
- 1 - You-ſay you forgive me, Chevalier Now: ſhall 
1 forgive 3 God's goodneſs and youts wilh I 
- "hope; perfectly reſtore me.. This is my direction, 
Chevalier. Lore my Minn, as/yaurs, ever:was/the 
* object of my love? Men F-—; 2171 
What, my dear, can be in this. paper ? Aid the 
| Marchioneſs, holding i itin her eee and 
= afraid to open it. 
Pardon me, madam, 3 Clementina 1 
could not ſhew it to you firſt. I could not reveal 
my purpoſe to Camilla neither. How could I, when 
I knew not whether I could or could not maintain 
it, or even mention it - But now, beſt of men, and, 
riſing, laid her hand on my arm, leave me for a few 
moments. My heart is er Be ſo n as 
tcto excuſe me, madam. 
* again retired to 1 — We Verden 
ö ſob: 
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ſob And Camilla haſtening to her - O cheſe hyſte-- 
rical diſorders! ſaid ther hay tear her. NT con- 
ſtitution in pieces. 1 1 062 my 

The Marchioneſs left her 0 Camilla and offered 
me her handi . i" a I 

Surpriſing f ſaid. the, as we ny Where will 
all, chis end What can be in this paper? 

Las unable to anſwer- And coming. to the 
paſſage that led. to her drawiug · room, where the 
had left the gentlemen, 1 bowed on her hand; and, 
the ſame pallage leading to the backs ſtairs, took 
that way into the garden, in "OR do try. to re- 
coyer and compoſe my ſpirits. 

Who, my. dear, fpiend, could = ede. duch 
@ turn as this? (1 whe $0: ts 

ILbad not walked 1 long, before. Me Lowmther cams; 
to me Signor Jergny mo, Birg: ſaid he, is greatly 
diſturbed on reading a paper that has been put in 
to his hands. He begs to ſee you inſtantly; - 

Mr. Lowther leſt me at r 6 mae chambers. 
door. | 

Pet? WAkAn bis: couch. j — ned a be 
asjappreached; him with: a, thaug aim h 
much a I concerned for 1001 I —_— —— 
ſuch a. ſpirit ene ſhould bo, ſubjected to * 
tulance of a brain - ſick 4. 91 

Let not the he Find forget 

the brother. Cleme ntina is che nobleſt of women 
It is true, I want repared, for —.— — dur 1. 
3 — Mind -- Lou baye: 

A — , Ag yt Tf 14 du 284400} %% 


on 
— he * — Bt 5 and. Father 
Mareſcoui, entered. The biſhop embraced me. He 
iſclaimed, in the name of eyery one, tho knowledge 
I —— 7} ae he 2 5 — — | * 
hays regeiv Laddreſs with ra 
I — eo be yours, Chevalier ;. 
. to v0. This is only 
N FS : * 
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ſtart of female deli operating on a raiſed 
— inution- - rar, — 55 


er all, to eall 
her — what name you — . 
May it be 16'! But ah, my lords? you ſee not 
the — of her arguments. With a lady ſo zea- 
lous in her religion, and ſo juſtly fond of her re- 
lations and country, they nu/Þ have we — 


test ene; tell me, however, my lords: mY 


alla The Markhionefs joined us juſt — f 
to Adviſe me What to do -I am yours — I will 
withdraw. Conſult together 5. and let me know 
What Jam tobe. l | Gre | 
I withdrew, and walked a in into ahbe arderi. 
Oamiila came te the. O Chevalier? What 
Rrang2 things are theſe? My lady has taken a re- 
ſoksrien ſhe never wilt be Able Le ſupport! *$ke 
cdimmanded me to find you odt, land to watelr ' 
your ” 160ks/ your bekavbur, fur temper. She - 
cannot live, ſhe fa 75, 1 you+ are diſpleaſed with! 
het I Efee that ds mind is Steady dilturbed. 
Maſt I 1 it ſo? ob 
Sia ch I. m lG Alto 
Merediüp 8 ball Nas bbc kel Regehr 
Nr pzhet df Hi Geiritò meu doe 
Tat- A Wen wy 18 0 veſentnen Zee 
that I admire her more t 4. af 
Camilla left Me 40 Fah Gn — diam bo. 
me-piefectly*:eftct; with! #' requeR{4hat'T wobl 
attend the Hemp zi Jet difine? N 1123 el Aa 
We biden — Natz the" 
father ſaid, as we walked in, was, Ge ver 
what was Refr 1d us d For 11 e 
er arid ade i ſilencee e 
When we were all ſeated; the 'bifiop-ſaid; I, 
dear *Chevaler, : you have intitled yGurſelf to ou 


utmoſt gratitude. It is confirmed chat Cl mens” 


ding be potirs. Jer oe wi eit ea 
e His mother ener enk ter 


15 con ver fution with ber int yer fbr. © 2 1 * 


re nem: 


- 


when ſhe calls mpdn me in: the. moſt. ſole 


_ ahionels offering hers, I preſſed it with my lips; 
' a heat, O, De. 2 A fuſ 
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-ntnjoguy : obliged: and honoured: by this 
But dhoubd hn park; whar can. I-ax,.: 
mu manner 
to ſupport hen in er reſolution and not to put 


her upon, taking advantage of the — of 
her friends? SINE 7 | 

She will be eaſily uaded, no doubt, Cheva- 
lier, Does - 


the not ſay in this very paper, that it is in your 
« power to make her usa or Keep her reſolution? 
aud to add what n you mr to her Chriſ- 
tian name 
Nor can I, aid the Marquis, bear = ft ight 
in Laurana's favour.. If lier mind were found, - 


ber duty wd not permit her to think of it. 


It is our unanimous:i opinion; reſumed the 


biſhop, æliat ſbe oill. not / be able to ſupport; her re- 
ſolutions Von ſee: ſhe is 0 to court your aſs :; 1 


ſiſtance, to: enable her:tockeep/ it. Father Mare- 


ſeotti, it is true, has laid aiſtreſs upon ſame paſ- 

22 in which ſhe ſhews a doubt of her own + 
ſtrength, aud, dreads, yours in a, certain article 

neareſt our hearts: But ſhe muſt. ba cautioned to 


leave all arguments of that kind to her confeſſor 


aud you; and to content herſelſ to be an auditor, 


nat an arguer Land we doubt not your honour. 


The marriage articles xill bind you, as they ſhall ua 
And no allow me tobe before-hand with your 
Jeronymo, and ours, in faluting-you our brother. 
He took my hand; and, embracing me as, ſuch, 
vou deal nohly with me, my 4. 4 * 
ſign-myſelf to your direction 
Jeronymo affectionately deb. out his arms, — 
joyfully ialuted:me.ashis-brother. , The Marquis, 
Count, each took my hand: And, the Mar- 


and, — „ haſtened tomy lodgings — 7 


1 K 1 
* 2 9 FE. 3; 64544 1. Ag 4 12 - hit: 
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But when: they! — ———— 
—— , ir which” 
1he: propoſes th tube 4 — on the 


_ crue} — 71 ats of ro cotnprebendy 
as J nne. 
admirable woman. merit 128 
Si ανον; Car ob rite du: 24 J „ d 


b | 2 
"L800 1 8 91 4 oo „ aq Nr i ; JA on vil 
4 01115 * L E T. TIE N Oo 


O 29d 07 h nov Simen D / b 0. bun 
Sir CHarLEs Granpvison. In Civitimeation. 
Bit ard: ved aut MY: dt bit Vino 20) 
10202914 Lain 1b a, .1Monday Jus no-. 
HAD ac calb fur reſt) . b Lonly repos | 
ſed mylclt inc a chair tor:about anohour. 11 I 
ſent earlx in the /anot6; to enquire, qoith 
the tendereſt ſolictudt, / aſter all their heakhs;! 
and particularly Clementina's! and. Jeronymo's. 
A vruten — . that 
his ſiſter had reſted ſo very ill, that it was thought 
adviſeable to — — — TY — the! 
ſhould be ly earneſt to anner (aud in 
— ery would ſend meẽπ-w-or de 
. I was' myſelf very müch indiſpuſbd, yet cou 
ſcaree deny myſelf, though uninvited; to attend 
them at dinner. My own diſorder, however, de- 
termined me not to go, unlefs ſent for. It would, 
7 thought, be too viſible to them all; and might. 
raiſe à ſuſpicion that I wanted to move com 1 
fion 1 A. inbanneſs of which I am not capable 
Yet, indiſpoſed as I was ſtill more in the aſternoon, 
IThoped to have an invitation ſor half an hour. But, 
not being ſent to, I repeated my inquiries in another 
billet. Nd invitation followed. On the contrary, 
Jeron ymo 2 one line, wiching to ſee me in che 
matnig uigbol are] D9)ied ik War DES 
4 nad ab Merle reſt laſt nig hit as. che Hlight before 
My patience carried mee thebpalae of Purretta 
obker than uſual this n Signor 


C00 Oo. OO SO 
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71 Jeronymò rejoiced. td ſet me. Hꝭ hopedi 
did mot: 5 that they invited me not i 
the day before. To ſay the truth, ſaid/ hey! the 
day's reſt was ju intirely neceſſary for you 
both: For my liftet particularly And the was ſo- 
uneafy and difpleaſetiat your gol ng away on $0's 
turday, without taking leave of her, that ſhe was 
the: mare eaſilysperſuaded not to ſee you eſterday. 
Huv already this marning, I underſtand, ſhe aſks 
after you with impitience. Yow are angry at her 
ſue ſuppoſes maid will never ſee her more. Vo 
had but juſt left us on Saturday night, when Ca- 
milla came down, with her requeſt to ſee you. 
For my part, proceeded he, my thoughts are ſo 
mut — —— by the extraordin 
turn ſſie has taken that at times I 1 ai 
any thi els$qz9 0 * 
Le thewaſkrd, if 1 could forgive his ſiſterx; ahd 
— on the ſex on her account, as never 
knowing their o minds, but when they meer 
with obſtacles to their wills. But ſhe nt; het 
Wing der yours, my Gtaudiſon, ſaid he; Ant it 
pleaſe Gd to reſtore her, idle will make yd (ieh. 
amends, eb 

The biſhop: aud father Marbfcotti cali! in, to 
make their morning compliments to Jeronyrii6. 
The Marquis and OS entered ſbod) alter to fa 
lute me. — 

The Marabfonad followed 8 -Olclildtes 
war[o-nncafy on Saturday nighn, ſaid'fhets! the, 
on finding you __ without taking leave of herr 
and ſo much diſcompoſed all day yeſterday, chat F 


ehoſe not to fay! — thing to her ou the-great ar- 


ticle. I am glad you are come. 

Somebody juſt then tapping at che door, cons 
in, Camilla, ſaid the Marohionefs:- -'! - | 
is nt Camilla It is Ty ſaid d e 
ann, eing. Dede the Chevalier —Olthere 
teste An os 29 121 is wh | 3118 us h# 


FL 
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he i: Favour me, Sir, with a few; words. walk - 
ing toſa window at the otheri end of the rom. 

L followed her: Tears were in her eyes. She 
looked earneſtly at me: When turning her face 
from me Why, madam, ſaid L, taking her hand, 
hy this emotion? 1 have not, I hope offended 


Your : 1 Fi ia ws ter ee, ebe: 

O Chevalier, Ti cannot bear to be — —— 
leaſt of all by you; thangh, L muſt own, that 1 
deſerxe it moſt from you- A flight from you is 
charge ads wry Thank me, that my heart 
cannot bear. 40 e ond bs. 

light you, ot entre eau the moſt 

2 of N out have, indeed, filed my 
; — 44 —— But 2 yu more for 
21 expre 


than it. is poſſthle: for me 

„5 „ 1113 Wits 

— ſay-ſo; Lou will ruin me by your- 

I think you mit be angry with me. 

b ink yn an tee yr how vet 
HW 111 £4347 

nn deareſt madam b—Your purpoſe L 

n Ves, Sir.! n L. 


1  poſlible, madam, but is uſe ?-What would. 
eee L.nn afraid” 
2 But don't tell me it will. I ure 
on. u hy oc 3 Aubin 2 

. L hadsthe honcur of cen one's.couſents 

tr 59 7 batt 

| That was emataion.te me, Kip... ad RT 
r 604 deareſt love, ſaid the Marquis, coming to- 
was at firſt, our motive: But now an al- 


his merits, is become our chaiee. CNS 

L bowed to the generag+nqblaman, She knetl- 
ed. Beſt an mot; indulgent: of fathers}: taking 
his hand, and ling i it, let me thank you for bear- 


ing 


| | ance with the Cheraier Grandiſon, ee 
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ing with me as you have: done, What trouble 
have I given you ---All the buſineſs of my future 
life Walde to thew "my gratitudle, and ty bhedi-" 


ence to your will. ; 
The Marehloneſs g then' derly raifin her; took” - 


yu to the fart e nal Wy They y: talked. 
low; but we b they faid. bu at gh, o 
very indifferertt all day yeſte diy, and 
ſaid the Marchivnefs, that I A not di 


love, for fear of breaking your ne "#6 T wa 
have told you, how deſirqus now we all arg of an - 
alliance with the Chevalier I for bly pi N 25 


"ſy can he be ey racy | for” xs d be 


rene me, m tha acer ei = 2 
you the motir cher pre thy 


2 
2 5 fuch is 
55 Call it ſo: If yr 3 . Tot Ys 


* — happy Neues ſnöuld 


rd Him 3 1 4 tb bt T 
— . 1 big 90 PEE 
Babe e te Is 
pie Baß . fl EET 


Loh me. Hex is not t as it ſuguld Be; and, 
befifre I todle my r relle, II pony Apen every 


/ 


_ as muck as wy poor fette ger 5 18 4 
Ps me. 7 cquſider it. This 8 
e that Goc er wits be 
atlatioh bf andeher — no, FE, 
ſanced al | — 8 bes came t Ae 8 or” ad. 
vice, T 7 that F could 1 Ker er tbo 


| G e d. fem Fabbian aulde e ne tl wy 
E 


in thb mölt ien 1 alf articles; and 
= Hd Heli | his thinking a8. 0 
e 115 — 1 er Fe 5 7 
aft d*What\ Had Written: uf 

aer tt Tan" Vue * 18. was 199072 


* 
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FLA I took for an anſwer to my prayers. 
ribed, it fair 3 but ſtill I doubted myſelf, . I 

5 nc conſult Jou, —.— ; You had. declared 
for the Chevalier. That would not have been to 
do juſtice to the queſtion before me, and to the di- 
vige b e by. WED. I was determined to be go-- 
 verned, if q 172 ord it ſhould be anſwered. . I 
let, not Comm Wop. ſtrugg 7 I beſought the 
— Wa l e Be Virgin to be e 
Kea ole heart was ++ her but whoſe: 
ad Was þ 9 It was ſy eſte] to me what | 
Vet 1 Xn not ſend to che Chevalier what 


do bred hear . and 
1 bed. e mal be —— to giv him the pas, 


PET- elglve ut Wh. e 0 my 
pe 6H . de OY reis 
n a; ie, 555 Could 
ye be 925 Rapers tho difficulty. | 
woes be over; N 1 —— ure, 
ruples,, n the rectitude of my 
1 e ſupport fat, in 
At, ave 40 1 to, Mie. 
"Vas d on 8 215 es. F 
the FAY, Pale . e 2 —.— 
þ | * 
bleſſed Grandiſon, turning to me, read ones more 
that paper ; 3p 12 aaa not, 5 you can- 
"ſhe off, me, . vin 1 wy ens 94 804 make 
79 2s b a pl Ar Wo «23-42 pd ine 


e eee ag e 2 


. b 1 92 hach her 75. 


I ſaw it was aig 1 xn gf her 
SE, on Are 1 ſe. ph ae 5 W BINPe 7, 


1 er rgaſ on an 
t ih 


/ TEL * fog 


appr 
a Fog my m er 
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ou wiſh to be. If you are well and happy, I will, 
f poſſible; make myſelf ſo. © * : Fa, 
Dear Grandiſon, ſaid the biſhop, coming up to 
me, and taking my hand, how do I admire you! 
But can you be thus great? SHU 
Shall I not emulate, my lord, ſuch an example 
ſet by a woman I came over without any in- 
tereſted views. I conſidered myſelf, indeed, as bound 
by the conditions to which I had formerly yielded, 
but lady Clementina and our family as free, When 
I was encouraged to hope, I did hope. I wilt now, 
though with deep regret, go back to my former fi- 
tuation. If Lady Clementina perſiſts in her pre- 
ſent reſolution, I will endeavour to acquieſce with 
it. If ſhe ſhould change her mind, I will held my- 
ſelf in readineſs to receive her hand, as the greateſt 
' bleſſing that can be conferred up6n'me. Only let 
me add, that, in the firſt caſe, the difficulty upon 
me will be greatly increaſed by the exalted contents 
of the paper ſhe put into my hands on Saturday. 
The Marchioneſs taking her daughter's hand and 
mine O why, ſaid ſhe, ſhould minds thus paired 
be ſundered?——And will you, Chevalier, wait 
with patience the reſult of my ſweet child*'s—ca- 
price — hall I call it? & 
Dietain not my hand, my dear mamma, with- 
drawing it a little wildly— Let me go up, and pray, 
that my fortitude of mind, after the pain it has coſt 
me to obtain it, may not forſake me. Adieu! A- 
dieu, Chevalier ! I will pray for you as well as for 
myſelf. Never, never, in my devotions, will we be 
ſeparated. 1 | Vieh 
Away flew the angel. 
Sdbe met Camilla in the paſſage Dear Camilla ! 
Thave had an eſcape, as far as 1 know. My hand 
and the Chevalier's hand, each in one of my mam- 
ma's !=My reſolution was in danger. My mam- 
ma might have joined them, you know; and then 
- I. muſt have been his. 5 8 


Jeronyme 
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cTopyeo in ſilence, but tears in his eyes, attend- 
5 to the ſcene between his ſiſter and me. He em- 
braced: me. Denreſt of men, let me. repeat my 


reſult of this dear girl's Saprice 12 

Ian; I Will. 

But I will talk to her Wyfalf, ſuid he. 

80, ſaid the marquis, will we all. 

It will pe night to do ſo, added che Count, leſt 
;ſhe mould repent / when it is too late. 

But 1 believe, ſaid Father Mareſcotrti, the G 
"ew, hicaſelf would not-with that Lady Clementina 
ſhould be e vehemently, urged. She pleads her 

ſoul: A tropg plea : A plea that ſhould not be 
over- ruled. [I myſelf doubt very much, whether 
iſhe will be able to adhere'to her reſolution : If ſhe 
be ſheoyill merit beatification. But let her not be 
over - ded. Once more I ſhould be glad to 
wneudlt Paper, the contents-af which have' o much 
I had it in my pocket; and he aſked vermifion 
to xad it aloud, Jeronymo oppoſed his- motion: 


But the biſhop approving it, he read it. He laid 


eat emph aũs u on particular words, and repeated 
1 of the paſſages in it: You: will. eaſily gueſs 
. ewhich,- my dear ſriznd ; and all were as ra af- 
fedted, they; owned, as when they heard it firſt read: 
Vet they joined in one doubt, notwithſtanding what 
ſhe had ſo lately faid of the deliberation ſhe had 
given her purpoſe, that the would not be able to ad- 
«tn to her reſolution ;. and made me many, com- 
pliments on the occaſion. 

But, my dear friend, if ſne can continne to inte- 
reſtcher glory in the adherence, and they are not 
very urgent with her in my favour, I am 9ncliried 

to believe, that ſhe has greatneſs of mind ſufficient 

* _ ber to cl, — — reſolution ow. effect. 
| ; ere piety, my dear friend, engages art to 
ir Sues its Fett fervors to its ſapeticn Tuties, | is it not 
dernen | probable 


; other's. queſtion,:; Can you with perky waitthe 
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probable chat all temporal impylſes ſhould receive 
abatement, and become but ſecondary ones? And now 
will not Father Marefcotti once more try to revive 
his influences over her mind Is it not his duty to 
do ſo, zealous Catholic as he is ? Can the biſhop re- 
fuſe, goad man as he is, and as ſteady in Ws prin- 
ciples, to ſecond the father? 

But what trials are theſe, my dear Dr Bartlett, 
to an expecting heart Will they not ſerve to con- 
vince us of the vanity of all human reliance for hap- 
pineſs? I am in a very ſerlous humour. But what 
can I ſay to you on ſuch ſubjeRs, that you knew not 
much better before than I? * Let us, I remember 
you onee ſaid, when we are called upon to act 
4 or manly part, preach by action. Words 
« then will be needleſs.” God only knows whe- 
ther the ardent heart would be puniſhed or reward- 


ed by the completion of its wiſhes: But this I 


know, that were Clementina to give me both her 
hand and her heart, and could not, by reaſon of her 
religious doubts, be happy with me, I ſhould! my- 
ſelf be extremely miſerable, eſpecially if I had been 
earneſt to 288200 upon Hor de me Werte 
„nnn 23.8 | 
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Sir Cantos Graxpioon, #n continuation. 


I Was obliged to Jay down my pen. My mind- 
was too much difturbed to write en. 


We had a great deal of diſcourſe, before we . 


ted Jeronymo's chamber, on this extraordinary fub- 


jet. They all, as I told you, expreſſed their 
doubts, whether the lad would be able to perſiſt in 
her new reſolution. The Marquis and Marchio-- 
neſs gave their opinion, that ſhe ſhould be left en- 

Vor. VI. G tirely 


* 
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tirely to the workings of ber own will: And the a 
Count propoſed, by way of enforcing their, opinions, | 
that neither the Biſhop and Father -Mareſcotti on 25 


one hand (though religion was in the queſtion), nor 
Jeronymo and myſelf on the uther, ſhould endea- 
vour to prevail upon her either to a/ter, or perſevere N 
in, her way of thinking. Jeronymo ſaid, he deſired | 
only one converſation with Bis titer alone, before ; 
he complied with his propoſal. |, _ | * 


They put it to me, I ſaid, That ſeveral, paſſages, 1 
in her paper. were of too ſolemn, a nature for me to- 8 
reſuſe ny conſent to their ꝓropoſal: But, however, 7 


it I ſhould obſerve, in ſuture converſations between 

+ her and me, that ſhe was inclined to alter her mind, 

and ſeemed to with! to be encouraged to deelare the 

alteration, they muſt. allow me, tor the ſake of my 

cen honor, as a man, and, of her delicacy, as a 

woman, to ſhew tlie ardour of my attachment to her, 

by my preventing, declaration, and even iutreaty., 

The Marchionels, bowed, to me with a [grateful 

ſenile allapgrobations: im e anoiglls 

= Father Maxeſcotti heſitated, as if he had ſomething 

| of an ohjection to make; but he was ſilenced by the 

: Marquis's ſaying, On your honour, on yeur delicacy, 

| I am ſure, Chevalier, we may rely. 4% 

Lam abſolutely of opinion that we may, ſaid the 

Count. The Chevalier can put himſelf in every 

one's ſituation, and can, forget his own intereſt, 

when a right and juſt meaſure is to be taken. 

This is true, ſaid Jeronymo— But let it be r 

| part to ſhew the Chevalier, that he is not the on/y 

| man in the world who can do ſo. 
Lou mult remember, my dear Jeronymo, ſaid the 

Biſhop, -zhat religion is;a conſideration. ſuperior to 

all others. Shall, our; filter, who, follows the ex- 

ample ſet her by the Chevalier, be diſcouraged in 

an effort ſo noble? But I am williag to ſubſcribe to 

the propoſal, as an equal one. wy 

= Mol ed ion eat All} ian 21561 Father 
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Father Mareſeotti, ſuid I, you muſt return me the 
paper. I muſt often have recourſe to it, to ſtreng- 
then my own mind, in order to enable myſelf to 
anſwer your expectations. | ; 
The father deſired leave to take a copy of it in 
ſhort hand, and retired for that purpoſe. 
LI have no doubt but he will make great uſe of it 
with the family, and perhaps with the lady, ſhould 
there be occaſion hereafter. For my own part, if 
the noble enthuſiaſt, when the heat of her imagina- 
tion is gone off, ſhall perſiſt in believing that ſhe has 
a divine impulſe in favour of her reſolution, and 
that given in anſwer to her prayers, I will endea- 
vour to thew her, that her call upon me to ſupport 
her in it, 3 againſt myſelf, ſhall be anſwered, 
whatever it colt me. | | 
They prevailed on me to ſtay dinner. She ex- 
\cuſed herſelf from being preſent ; but deſired to ſee 
me when it was over. ; * 
Camilla then led me to her. I found her in tears. 
She was afraid, ſhe ſaid, that I would not forgive 
her: Vet I would, ſhe was ſure, if 1 knew the con- 
AiAs with which her ſoul laboured. 
I ſoothed her diſturbed mind. I told her, that I 
deſired her direction, and was reſolved to purſue it. 
Her paper ſhould be one of my conſtant leſſons ; and 
ber conſcience the rule of my conduct, with, regard 
to my expectations of her favour. | 
O vir, ſaid ſhe! how good you are! It is from 
you generolity, next to the divine aſſiſtance, that 
expect ſupport in my reſolution, I but imperfectly 
remember what I would have done, and what I con- 
ſented to, when you were laſt among us—But when 
T beft knew myſelf, I was more inclined to ſupport 
my parents and brothers in their expectations, with 
by nt to the two great articles of religion and re- - 
ſidence, thun to comply with yours. My fortune, 


my rank, merited your conſideration; and my pride 
was ſomerimes piqued. * But it was the regard I 
* 1 G 2 had 
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«« had to the welfare of ydur immortal ſoul, that 
« weighed me with me. O Sir l could you have 
% been a Catholic it 0 
She then wrung her claſped hands, and tears 
triekled down her cheeks. God Almighty convert 
you, Chevalier !-—But you myſt leave me. I am 
beginning to be again happy !--Leave me, Sir. 
But let me ſee you to- morrow. L will pray for a 
compoſure of mind in the mean time. Do you 
pray for me too. © And pray for yourſelf,” Cheya- 
lier! The welfare of your ſoul, your immortal ſoul, 
vas ever my principal concern.” _ 
She began to ramble, Her looks were a little 
wild I took leave of her; and going baſtily from 
her, in order to hide my own emotion, I ſurpriſed Fa- 
ther Mareſcotti, who, as it was at firſt ſight evident 
to, me, from the confuſion. I found him in, and the 
attempts he heſitatingly made to excuſe himſelf, had 
been liſtening to what paſſed between-the lady and 
me. Pity ! that a well-intended zeal ſhould make 
a good man do mean things 4 
Vo apologies, my dear father, ſaid I. If you 
doubted my honour, I can think myſelf, in ſame 
meaſure, obliged to your condg/perfon, for taking this 
method to prove me. Allow me, my dear, Sir, to 
fay (It is to Father Mareſcotti) that the man who, 
in the great actions of his life, thinks himſelf un- 
der the All-ſecing eye, will not be afraid of a fellow> 
ereature's ear. | l | 
I beg a thouſand pardons, ſaid he, heſitating, and 
in confuſion. But I will confeſs the truth I be- 
lieved it was next to impoſſible, that a young man, 
whoſe love to one of the molt excellent women is 
not to be queſtioned, ſhould be able to keep the 
conditions preſeribed to him, and forbear to make 
uſe of the power the acknowledges he has over her 
affections . But forgive me, Chevalier. 
Forgive your/e/f; my dear father; 1 do moſt hear- 
tily forgive you, erp ts tent mel 5:8 
8 5 4 
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I led him down to Jeronymo's chamber, begging 
of him not to ſay a ſyllable more of this matter, 
and not let me ſuffer in his eſteem by this accident. 
I have more than once, Dr Bartlett, experienced 
the irreconcileable enmity of a man whom T have 
forgiven for a meanneſs 3 and who was leſs able to 
ſorgive me my forgiveneſs, than I was him his 
fault. But Father Mareſecotti cannot be ſuch 2 
man. He is capable of generous ſhame. He could 
hardly hold up his head all the time I ſtaid. 

I related to the family, in the preſence of the fa- 
ther, the ſubſtance of what paſted between the lady 
and me. They ſeemed ſurpriſed at her ſtedfaſtneſs. 
The Biſhop told me, that he had diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger polt to the general, with a letter, in which 
he Rad written a faithful account of their preſent ſi> 
tuation. He'would'ſhew me a copy of it, if I plea» 
ſed. + I was ſure, I ſaid, I could depend upon his 
generoſity and honour ; and ſhould be glad to know 
dhe ſentiments of the general and his lady upon it, 
when they returned an anſwer; 

I promiſed to attend them in the morning: And 
going to my lodgings, found there, waiting for me, 
the Count of Belvedere. Saunders and his gentle- 
man were both together below-ſtairs, waiting for, 
yet dreading, as they ſaid, my return. Saunders 
had told the Count it was uncertain : but he de- 
clared that he would wait for me, were it ever ſo- 
late. They both beſought me to take care of my 
own ſafety, His gentleman told me, that his maſ- 
ter had been * diſturbed in his mind ever 
ſince he was with me laſt; declaring often, that his. 
life was a burden to him. He believed, he ſaid, he 
had a brace of piltols with him; and then again ex- 
preſſed his care for my ſaſety, as well as-his lord's. 
Fear not, ſaid I: The Count is a man of honour + 
1 would not for the world hurt him e and dare 
ſay he will not hurt „ Ao! ned 
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I haſtened up. Why, my lord, ſaid I (taking his 
unwilling hands, each in mine, for a double reaton); 
did you not let me know you intended me this ho- 
nour? Or why did not your lordſhip fend for me 
as ſoon as you.came ? 

Send for you! with amelancholy air; What from 
your Clementma? No!—But tell me what is con- 
cluded upon? My ſoul is impatient to know. An. 
ſwer we neee. a man of 
honour, -  ; | 
Nothing, my Jord; 5 is emed upon: Nothi 
can be concluded upon call Lady Clementina's = 
be fully known. 

If that be all the eee | 
Not a ſlight one. I aſſure you, that Clementina 
knows her on worth. She will put a juſt. value 
upon herſelf; In her unhappy! delirium ſhe always 

reſerved u high ſenſe of that delicacy which. di- 
A ithes the woman of true honour. It ſhines- 
now in all her words and adions with re- 
pear luſtre. She will. make the more difficul- 
ties, as her friends make leſs. Nothing can be done 
They And it it will make your lordſhip eafier (for 
ou are diſturbed), I will acquamt you when. 

thing is hkely to be carried into effect. 

25 4 nothing yet concluded . 2 mou {oO 
give me ſuch notice ? | 

T will; my lord. 

Upon your honour. ?- 

Upon my honour. 

Wel! then, Lhave be der: longerus eas luges 
this earths | 

What means my nd? 

Thi: I mean, withdrawing his hands from and 
and — of his pockets two piſtols: I came 
reſolyed that you ſhould take one of theſe, at your 
ohoice, had tlie affair hern condluded upon, as I 
dreaded it would. I am no aſſaſſin, Sir, nor ever 
aged one: Nor would I have deprived Cle - 

mentina: 
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mentink of her elected huſband, All T inteuded 
was, that the band to which ſhe is to gave hers, 
ſhould have firſt taken my life. I will not, 1 can- 
not live, to ſee her the wife of any man on earth, 
though the has refuſed to be mine Vou ſho 
have ſound I would not. | 
What a ra{hneſs!—But-I ſee your-mind.-is.AJdil- 
turbed. The Count of Belvedere could not other- 
wiſe talk in this maim er. 
It is not impoſſible, ſurely, my dear Dr Bartlett 
— imprububle, as I begin to apprehend), that 
lementina may change her mind. I could not, 
therefore, acquaint the Count with our preſent fi. 
tuation; becauſe the hope he would have coneei ved 
from it would, incaſe of @ change, have added- 
Rrength to his deſpair; I contented niyſelf, there- 
fore; to reaſon with him da his ralk intention: 
and having renewed my affurances, as above, he 
took leave of me ſo much recovered, as to thank. 
me for the advice I had given him: and to pro- 
miſe, that he would make it the foundation of his 
prayers to Heaven fora. calmer mind than he had 
known for ſome days paſt. | 16 4 9 4 
Saunders and his valet ſeemed overjoyed at ſee- 
ing us come down together in an amicable man- 
ner; and in the high civility each paid the other. 
I ſhould have mentioned that the Count; of his 
own accord, in paſſing through my antechambet 
to the ſtairs, laid in one of the windows. the two 
piſtols, My dear Grandiſon, ſaid he, let theſe re- 
main in your keeping. They are pieces of curious 
workmanſhip. Whither might one of them, by 
this time, have ſent me And in what difficulties 
might you the ſurvivor, a foreigner, have been in- 
volved ;- which then I conſidered not; for all my 
malice was levelled againſt my unhappy ſelf! I 
will not truſt myſelf with them 294 
Here I conclude for this night. I wilt not diſ- 
gatch theſe laſt-written letters, till I ſee what to- 
| morro - 
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\morr6w will produce. My dear friend! How 


grievous is ſuſpenſe Perhaps 1 ſhould have 
thought myſelf more obliged to bear it, had I been 
= entangled, fettered, ſuſpended, by my own 
; k t. os 4 \ | ; © LY 1 
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TT. WENT, according to promiſe, in the morning, 
to the palace of Porretta. I found all the ih 
mily, the Marchioneſs and Lady Clementina ex- 
cepted, in Jeronymo's chamber. My entrance, I 
ſappoſe, was ſolemn ; for Jeronymo, as I appruach- 
ed him, ſnatching my hand, ſaid, this girl, this 
uncommon. girl! How can I forgive her for vex- 
ing the heart of my Grandiſon ? 
Father Mareſcotti looked fo conſcious, that I 
pitied him. I took his hand, and, with an air of 
kindpeſs, aſked him Are there any hopes, my 
good father, that I ſhall have the honour of calling 
you one of my deareſt houlehold friends in Eng- 
land? | 
I gave him no time to anſwer, leſt he ſhould not 
be aſſured enough: And addreſſing myſelf to the 
(Biſhop, My Lord, I aſk you the like queſtion ; Is 
there a likelihood that IT ſhall have an intereſt in 
Father Mareſcotti's more intimate friendſhip? We 
already, I anſwer for myſelf, and /ram my vanity, 
love each other. Weg 
Dear Grandiſon | ſaid the Marquis; and, taking 
my hand, he called me by the kindeſt name—ſa- 
ving that it was not /on / Jeronymo.dried his eyes. 
The Count ſaluted me in a tender accent. The 
- Biſhop was ſilent. | bn L 291: ki 
n , 210 Efee, 
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I fee, thought I, chat the admirable.Clementi- 
na perſeveres !—Religion, that can do fo, much 
ſor her, will not, I hope, leave me unbenefited by 
its all-chearing influence, If I cangot be ſo hap- 
py as I wiſh, f am in the hands of Providence, 
and will, not give my? ſelf up to unmanly deſpair 
Yet the greatneſs of this woman's mind! thought 
1. Why Sid they not fall upon indulgent 9 8 
with her before Then, a had there not 
been a ſuppoſed reaſon for an invitation to me to 
quit my native country, to which I had been ſo 
long a ſtranger, and to come over to Italy lr 
Then had ſhe, in all likelihood, xecovered her rea- 
ſon, and I had not known how great ſhe could be; 
and her filial * would have diſengaged me a- 

qually from all e of OR and. vxPeſt= 
tations; of favour ! | 

The Marchionefs came in ſoon e, 1 * ad- 
dreſs to me confirmed me in my apprehenſioms 
Dear Grandiſon, ſaid ſhe, condeſeendingiy laying 
ber hand on mine, how do you See; dur dear Je- 
ronymo— How much better he is What return 
can we minke to you for your goodneſs to him? 1 
went up to the dear girl laſt night,, after you were 

She was then indeed a little hyſterical: 

Hur t the diſorder went off in prayers, for you and 
for herſelf. I am juſt come from her. "She has 
had a quiet night. She is calm, and 1 may ſay 
ſerene. All her caręs are in wat manner to = 
her gratitude to you. 971 
It is impoſſible, madam, but I wk have joy in 
your. joy. Lady Clementina, I apprehend, per- 
leveres in her reſolution 

have talked to her, Chevalier, in your favout. 
If you love her, ſhe ſays, as we wh think you dog 
ſhe will yet be, yours. l 

Dear madam (overjoyed * tell mo Wau! 
| 1 mene Wer Chevulier: L muſt not 

| . miſlead, 
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miſlead you; nor keep you in ſuſpenſe— She will, 
ſhe ſays, beg your acceptance 'of her vows—if— 
what, madam— © ; 
Hear me with patience, Chevalier If you will 
comply with the conditions on which we would 
"have permitted her to be yours, when you were 
laſt in 'Italy—This is her ow propoſal—Made at 
her own motion She is afraid it will be to no pur- 
poſe (ſhe ſays aid, Sir) : But, as you have not 
denied her to herſelf, ſhe begs I will put the quef. 
tion to you in her name, ſor the ſake = you ſhould 
"refuſe her) of her own future tranquillity of mind. 
The Chevalier Grandiſon is generous ; he is juſt ; 
he is polite : He cannot but receive this motion of 
my child by her mother, as the greateſt condeſcen- 
fon from bott. 4 11 EP 
I bowed. I was going to ſpeak ; but they all 
ſeverally broke in upon me. | 
On my knees, Chevalier, ſaid Father Mareſcot- 
ti, I will entreat you L - 
O Chevalier, ſaid the Biſhop, how happy is it 
in your power to make us all bo. 
- "Surely you can, you will, you muß, Chevalier! 
Faid the Count, if you love the dear creature, as 
we all ſuppoſe you doo 
You will not, I hope, dear Grandiſon, ſaid the 
Marquis, refuſe my daughter. Aſk any conditions 
of us—She ſhall be with you in England in a 
"month's time. We will accompany her thither, 
and ſtay till you ſhall chufe to return with us. 
Jeronymo, with ſobs, caught my hand as J ſat 
next him For God's ſake, for my ſake, for all our 
fakes, for your fouls ſake, my Grandiſon, be ours. 
Let your Jeronymo call you brother. 
If tears, if my prayers have weight, ſaid the 
Marchioneſs, let me call down my child, and ſhe 
fhall give you her hand in our preſence. She 
thinks,” beſides the regard ſhe has for your ſoul, 
hat ſhe ought to inſiſt upon the terms on which 
| we 
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We would hu ve conſented to make her yours, in gra- 


l, ritude for our compliance With her withes. 22521 

Deareſt Grandiſon! rejoined the Bilkop, .re/uſe 
1 not my filter ; Reſuge net the daughter ofthe Mar- 
cheſe and Marchela della Porretta: Reſuſe not the 


aſſenting Clementigna 4 of oO ur 344 41 

They were all ſilent: cheir eyes were upon me. 
It is, anſwered JI, too condeſcendingly . generous, 
to put this talk upon me; But, refuſe, Lady Cle» / 
mentina, ſaid you! How you wound, my foul by 
the ſuppoſition t I ſee: your compaſſion. far. me, in 
he light ,you. cannot but wean I ſhould, Lady: 
Clementina's generous and coudeſcendingly-meant. 
propoſal, when I am willing to allow. terms to 4er, 
that the will not to ne, ſhews me how. important 
ſhe thinks the difference between the two religions: 
Need I repeat, my Lord (tothe Bithop), what my 
own thoughts are upon this ſubject? Would to, 
heaven the terms were no .pther than thoſe: befare 
agreed. to or were ſuch as I cou/d, comply with 
J have only to conſole myſelf, that the. power of 
refuſal lies where it ought to lie. Clementina is an 
angel. I am not worthy of her. Yet let me add, 
this company (bowing round me) cannot think me 
too ſolemn Were I to, live, always here; were IL 
convinced that there is no life aſter this, your com- 
mands and Clementina's would be laws to me. But 
has the not the goodneſs to ſay, in her paper, 
«« That I have the ſame notion the has of the bre- 
vity and vanity of this world's glory, and of the. 
duration of that to come?“ | wiki 
They looked upon one another. It is hard, ve- 
ry hard, ſaid the Biſhop, for a man, convinced of 
the truth of his religion, to allow to another of a 
different perſuaſion what he expects ſhould be al- 
lowed for himſelf. You, Chevalier, however, can 
allow it; and have greatneſs of mind enough to 
judge tavourably of thoſe who cannot. I do love 
you, but fain would I love you more. "7 
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The Marchioneſs wept: My dear love, faid the 


Marquis, taking 'Ner hand with the tendernefs of 


a lover, but peaking a little tos ſeverely of me for 
his uſual genierolity=How many tears has this af- 
fair coſt you! My heurt bleeds to ſee you 


weep. 
Comfort yourſelf. Let us comfort each other. 


The Chevalier Grandiſon is indeed unworthy of 


our ehild; unworthy-of' the ternis we offered to 
him; unworthy of · bur our Joint intreaties—He i is an 


invincible man! 0900, 1%) OL II Ihe Dig) gf 00120 

* E ly \nfle@ed. ' After & Httle heſitation, 
Traſk leave, my Lords, ſail -1; to/ retire for one 
moment. I will return as ſoon as I have recover- 
ed myfelf ſrom the concern given me by the- 
apprehenſion (ſhall I eall it of the beſt of men, 
whom from my heart I reverencte. 

„I groſe as 1 ſpoke; withdrew, and took two: or 
three turns in the falon : 

1 ſtaid not till I was fent fer: but, aſfuming * 
chearful a air as I could; returned, and found 
them eurneſt in talk. They all aroſe at my return, 
ſeemingly pleaſed with it; and the — coming 
to me, i, ſaid he, I am fo 

Not one word of apology, my Lor interrupted 
E - I withdrew not from difr pet, or in refent- 
ment; but purely from concern, that, in your opi- 
nion, 1 deſerved not the honour done me by one 
ſo dear to you. Think me unhappy, m Bors, 
and pity me. Principle, not perverſenefs, influ- 
ences me: It does every one preſent: It does the 
dear lady above: And ſhall we not allow for one 
another, when we are all aQuated by the fame mo- 
tive? | 
O that ] could eee my foutrh ſon! ſaid the 
Marchioneſs. The Biſhop threw his arms about 
me. Generous expanſion of hear?! were the words 
that fell from his lips. Jeronymo ſhewed his 
friendly love in what he ſaid: And af not, ſaid 
| the Count, this young man be one of us? a 
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After chocolate, the Marchioneſs withdrew to 
the window, making a motion to me to attend her, 
I haſtened to her. She complimented me, ſpeaking 
low, as a fit perſon to be conſulted in a caſe where 
female delicacy was concerned ; and then aſked 
me, what I would have her ſay to Clementina, 
who had offered. her hand to me on conditions, with 
which ſhe had hopes I would comply? Muſt I tell 
the dear child the is rejedfed?F ERP 
Lady Clementina rejected Dear Madam, how 
can I bear that ſhe ſhould but ſuppoſe it — Be 
pleaſed to tell her, that I have been again ſounded 
on the ſubje& of a change of religion, / her fa- 
vour for me could be procured : But that I was ſo 
ſteady in my faith, that there were no hopes of my 
converſion, as you will call it: and be ſo good 
as to remind her (it may look like a breach of con- 
ditions if I do), that I require not a change in er: 
ns, that therefore the terms propoſed, art une» 
qual, wy th a 
Fain, very fain, Chevalier, would I—She opt 
there—But no more on this ſubject, reſumed ſhe, 
I will ſee in what way the dear creature is now. 
She left me, and went to her daughter, The 
ſubje& was changed. AT 4. at A ads Kod 
| in about half an hour ſhe returned. She told 
me, that. ſhe had followed my advice, but that 
Clementina ſeemed diſſatisfied and perplexed: and, 
as ſhe had not aſted to ſee me, adviſed me to ſuſe 
pend my attendance on her till the afternoon, as 
the would by that means have more time to com- 
poſe her ſpirits, and herſelf further opportunities 
of talking with her. ogg 
_ Declining their invitation to dinner, I went to 
my lodgings; and, to amuſe myſelf, had recourſe 
to my pen. Ny 
_ Having written thus far, I lay it down till my 
return from them. A: 
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T wy entrance into the palace of Pojretts, I 
Was deftred to walk into the garden to · the 
ag 'T found with him Father Mareſcotti. ' 
Ae Grandiſon, faid the Biſhop, meeting me, 
and taking my hand, you muſt decide a point be- 
tween the father and me, that we are afraid has 
made ya ds a little accountable to you. vas 
was llent. He proceeded, ' 
Clementina is very ſedate. © She ſent for me and 
e father fo pan: after you left us. She'aſked us ſe- 
eral queſtions in relation to you ; and inſiſted on 
our advice, as religious men, and as we would an- 
er ler ie th bar Gn conſeituces: Ter firſt was; 
Whether we thought there were any hopes of your 
converton ?—I anſwered negatively. 
4 fo n't expect, ſaid the, that he would be indu- 
> & change his religion for a wife, nor even for 


crown, wh he hot convinced of the falſehood of 
his owh, and the truth of ours: But again I aſk, 
nnot,.you, and Father Mareſcotti convince his 
judgment ? 'f ſhould think it would not be ſo hard 
taſk, learned and R men, as you both are: 
man, and modeſt, and patient, and unpre- 

ſuming as he is; who has been ſo long among 
Cath oller Who came from England fo young ; 
has been left fo much to his own direction; and 
who muſt ſee the difference of the two religions to 
the advantage of ours, were he but to judge by 
the efficacy of each on the lives and manners of the 
people profeſſing each; for ſurely the men of 
me and family, who are ſent among us by their 
ts, from the heretic countries, in order to ob- 
Jerve our manners, and to improve their own, 


* * 6 ©: wh 
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are not the wog of the people of thoſe coun», 


tries. 

I told her, proceeded the Biſhop, that, to be im- 
partial, there were bad and good of all nations; 
that ſhe was not likely to be approached by any of 
I her own but who were good; that you, Chevalier, 
and Mrs Beaumont might convince us that there 


were good people among the Proteſtants; and that 


, now and then a young man of that profeſſion did 
a actually appear among us, who was net a diſcredit 


| to his country. But, continued I, I have hereto- 
fore debated the ſubject wich the Chevalier Gran- 
diſon. You know I was in a manner called upon 
to do it; and, have found him a Proteſtant upon 
principle; and that he has a great deal to ſay for 
himſelf. You, father, would not allow me, this; 
but you never entered into cloſe argument with 
him on the ſubject, as I have done. hrs 
My ſiſter then aſked, proceeded the Biſhop, if L 
thought that her own, religious principles would be. 
endangered, if ſhe became yours, and, went with 
you to England ? F | 158 
We both referred her to certain paſſages in the 
aper ſhe gave yo. Nine 
My heart, ſaid ſhe, could never be proof againſt 
a generous and kind treatment. The condeſcend- 
ing compliances with my weakneſs, which my fa - 
ther, mother, brothers, and uncle, have made, 
have effected what oppoſition and cruelty, as you 
ſee, could not. 80 compaſſionate, ſo humane a 
man, as I think the Chevalier Grandiſon, and 10 
ſteady as he is in his principles, ſo much, you own, 
as he has to ſay for himſelf, joined with the ſenſe 1 
always had, from my mother's example, of the du- 
ties of a good wife, will too probably ſtagger me 
in my faith: and if fo, I hall be unhappy: I. 
ſhall make my confeſlor ſo. I am determined, added; 
ſhe. (as,you, brother, have ſeen), in my own mind. 
But I aſk. your opinion, and yours, father Mreſcot-, 
BY 2 


ts 
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ti. The Chevalier now is a favourite with you 


both. Religion only can now be the queſtion 
Is it not too probable that T ſhall be ſtaggered in 
my own faith, were I to be his? 

e gave her, continued the biſhop, our opinions 
freely, as religions men. Could we, Chevalier, do 
otherwiſe? And yet_we are both ready to accuſe 
ourſelves of infringing conditions with you. Tel! 
us, if in your opinion we have? 

I Feannot, my lord, judge from this general ac- 
count. If yon did more than anſwer her quef- 
tions; if yon expatiated argumentatively on the 
fubject, I muſt think you have: and your own 
doubts help to' convince me that you have; tho? 
I cannot but reſpect you greatly for the frankneſs 
of your application to me on this ſubject. 

We were earneſt, Chevalier: we were warm in 
what we ſaid — 

Well, my lord, called upon as you both were, it 
would not have become your characters to be cool. 
— For my own part, I have been recollecting the 
behaviour of your admirable ſiſter, throughont 
every ſtage of her delirium, reſpecting myſelf ; 
and I have not been able to call to mind one in- 
ſtance in it of an attachment merely perſonal. I 
need not tell yon, father, nor you, my lord, what 
4 zealous Catholic ſhe is. She early wiſhed me to 
be one: and had I not thought myſelf obliged in 
honour, becauſe of the confidence placed in me by 
the whole family, to decltne the ſubject, our parti- 
cular converſation, when fhe favoured me with the 
_—_ of tutor, would have generally taken that 

rn. Her unhappy illneſs was owing to her zeal 
for religion, and to her concealing her ſtruggles 
on that account. She never hinted at marriage in 
her reveries. She was ſtill ſolicitous for the /ou/ of 
the man ſhe wiſhed to proſelyte; and declared 
herſef' ready to lay down her life, could ſhe have 
elected that favourite wiſh of her heart. ou 
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ether times ſhe ſuppoſed my marriage with ſome; 
other woman z and was only generouſly folicitous, 
that it ſhould, not be with one Who might diſcredit, 
the regard ſhe herſelf profeſſed for me. 75 an- 
other time ſhe, wiſhed to be acquainted: with my 
ſiſters, and. hoped they would come to Italy: She: 
opoſed. to perſect them iu the Italian tongue, as. 
Nor ſhould her in the. Engliſh.;. but, as to me,, 
only beſpoke a viſit from me now and then, when 
they came. I have the vanity to think that I 
ſtand high in her favour: but religion, it is exi- 
dent, as it ought, ſtands higher. Erom all theſe 
recollections and obſervations, I have endeavoured. 
to account for the noble behaviour of your ſiſter; 
and am the leſs ſurpriſed at it, now ſhe is come to 
her memory. It is- all great; all uniform; and: 
moſt, probably we ſhould have been in a very diffe- 
rent ſituation than what we have been long in, 
had ſhe had her way given her at the time ſhe was 
ſo earneſt For what? Ong to be allowed a ſecond! 
interview, a. farewel viſit, when ſhe had ſhewn a. 
little, heſore, on a ft, that marriage ſeemed notr 
to be in her thoughts. urn i an: 
And had ſhe not been intruſted to the manage - 
ment of the cruel-Laurana, ſaid the Biſhop— 
From which, thank God, ſaid the father, I was 
the inſtrument of freeing her. $67; 
By allthis, proceeded I, I mean not reerimina- 
tion; but only to obſerve the conſiſteney of the 
noble lady's. mind, when ſhe was able to reflect: 
and what now remains for me to do, but to recon- 
eile myſelf, if poſſible, to a conduct that I muſt for 
eyer admire, however I may, in its conſequences, 
as to my own particular, regret it !/—Your lord- 
ſhip, I am afraid, thinks that ſhe. adheres to tha 
contents of the paper ſhe put into my hands. 
Unleſs you, Chevalier | 643 +144 
That, my lord, is out of the queſtion. Let it, 
however, be ä chat L have not 


od: 
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ed to her that hard condition which is made an 
indifpenſible one to me: ' Yet is Lady Clementina 
the only woman on earth that I would have wiſhed 
to call mine, on the terms on which I ſhould have 
been proud ta receive her hand: for it is eaſy to 
foreſee, that generally great inconveniencies muſt 
attend à marriage between perſons of a different 
religion, one of them zealous, the other not indiffe- 
Ten wa ty | | 


a oy Chevalier, you acquit Father Mareſcotti 
an p me. I 1. N : ( I ' 

I do, my lord. Be you your own judges, The 
condition was not propoſed by me. I conſented to 
it for the ſake of thoſe who preſcribed it, and for 
your ſiſter's ſake. I could not wiſh to proſecute 
my humble fruit, _— her declared fa- 
Your for me, againſt the pleas of conſcienge, which 
the'ſo earneſtly urged. ' How could I, white reli- 
gion, and the generofity of her friends to her re- 
_ as ſhe thought, that ſhe ſhould get above 

regards for me? I was therefore willing to 
comply with the propoſal, and to wait the iflue of 
the ſpontaneous determination, and to be govern: 
et by it. But now that lordſhip and Father 
Mareſcotti have diſpenſed with the condition, F 
preſume that I am not bound by it. | 

| What means my Grandiſon ? - Ml 

"Only this: I could not be thought to dear 
love ſo fervent to the admirable Clementina, as the 
man ought to bear who aſpires to the honour of 
calling her his, if I made not one effort to convince 
her, that ſhe may be happy with me as to the ar- 
tiele ſhe is ſo folicitous about From female deli. 
cacy, ſhe may perhaps expect to be argued with, 
and to be perſuaded. Allow me te give her af 
ſurances of my inviolable honour in that point. It 
becomes me, as a man, and as her admirer, to re- 
move her ſcruples, if I cn, before I yield up my 
love d the force of them 
ton 7 Would 
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Would you argue with her on the merits of the 
two perſuaſions ? wi. 1h 

I would not. I never did: I would only aſſure 
her of my firm reſolution never to attempt to bring 
her over to mine, nor to traverſe the endeavours of 
her confeſſor to keep her ſteady in hers. But 
were we to conſider only her future eaſe of mind 
[you ſee, my lord, that ſhe herſelf has a view to 
that, in the propoſal made me, as from herſelt], in 
which the happineſs of all your family is included, 
it is right to ſee if ſhe builds on a foundation that 
cannot be ſhaken ; that ſhe may not hereafter re- 

ret the ſteps ſhe has taken, which might poſli- 


: 


ly— | 
I underſtand you, Chevalier—It is prudently, it 

is kindly put, as well for her ſake as ours. . 
I ſhall be glad, my lord, that you ſhould be 
within hearing of every word that ſhall paſs be · 
tween us on this occation. - One effort I ought to 
make. If ſhe is determined, I will not urge her 
further. For all the world, and the dear Clemen- 
tina in it, I would not have her act againſt her con- 
fcience : Nor will I take. advantage of the declara- 
tion ſhe has repeatedly made, that it is in my pow - 
er to hold her faſt, or to ſet her free. I will not. 
fo much as urge it to her, leſt, if ſhe ſhould alter 
her purpoſe, it ſhould: be from the conſcience of a 
kind of promiſe implied in that declaration, and not 
from her heart. No, my lord, ſhe ſhall be auholly 
free. I will not, excellent as ſhe is, accept of hep 
hand againſt her conſcience : Neither my eonſei - 
ence, nor, let me ſay, my pride, will permit me ta 
do ſo. But the world, as well as my own heart, 
would blame me, if I made not one effart. If it 
fail, I ſhall be eafier in my own mind; and fo will 
ſhe in hers. Be you, my lord, within hearing of 
our next converſation. Wis; 
1 would not, Dr Bartlett, propoſe to Father 


Maseſcotti, that be ſhould, for fear of making him 


| uneaſys, 
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uneaſy, on his liſtening to what \paikd' e 
che lady and me. 

I can abſolutely depend n your r wb Seki 
Chevalier, replied the Bilhp. We have brought 
ourſelves: to be f4ncere favourers. of this alliance 
with you. But I own to you, that both Father 
Mareſcotti and myſelf, on the unexpected turn my 
fiſter has voluntarily taken, are of opinion that 
you will both be happier if it take not Place. | An 
difference i in religion; her malady— 

No more, my lord, of this ſubject. 17 1 — 
ſcceed; I' muſt endeavour to draw conſolation. to 
myſelf from reaſon and reflection. Mean time, 
all I aſk is, that you will both acquit me of any 
ſuppoſed breach 'of condition, as well in your own. 
minds, as to the reſt of the family, if I make this. 
ang effort: Aſter which, if it ſucceed not, I will, 
whatever I ſuffer, diveſt- myſelf of ſelf, and join 
wich you and Father . Mareſcotti; to ſecure the 
— gained inthe reſtoration of the nobleſt of 

male minds. i 
They looked upon. tack other: as-if they were 
afraid of the event. The father whiſpered the 
Biſhop. Ebelieve, by a word or two that I could 
not but hear, it was to induce him to place bim- 
ſelf ſo as to hear (as I had propoſed)i the conver- 
tation mee eee — aN 
me. V1 ni by ai lig on 

Turning round on their whiſpering, don't 1 ſee 
Camilla, my lord, ſaid I, at a diſtance, watching. 
our motions, as it ne wanted an 2*— 
999 N 2603 teen 35 wn 

+'18he has been wal OP for-. ſome tions. ais 
&ght, ſaid Father cott... 

The Biſhop made figns- to her a gha 
2 chat her young —.— 
rous to ſee me. Oi! 104 46, 

I followed her. Clement. — — ca- 

milla.introduced: me to her, and withdrew: - 
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She was in great confuſion on my approach. 
Her complexion frequently varied. She looked at 
me often, and as often turned away her eyes, and 
ſighed. Two or three times ſhe hemm'd, as if ſhe 
would have cleared her voice ; but could not find 
words to expreſs her labouring mind. It was eaſy 
to ſee that her perplexity was not favourable to 
me. I thought it would be cruel not to break the 
way for her to ſpeak. | 

Let not my dear Clementina forbear to ſay-all 
that is in her heart to the man who greatly pre- 
fers her peace of mind to his own. | 

I had, I had, ſaid ſhe, a great deal to ſay be- 
_ I ſaw.you:; but now you are preſent—She 

opt. 

Take time to recolle& yourſelf, madam— I have 
been talking in the garden to my lord the Biſhop, 
and to Father — — I greatly revere them 


both. You have conſulted them on the contents 


of the paper you were pleaſed to put into my 
hands. 1 have hopes from 7hence that you ma 
be made eaſy in your mind. I will never, deare 
madam, urge you on the article of religion. You 
ſhall be abſolute miſtreſs. of your own will. You 
ſhall preſcribe to me what conditions you pleaſe 
with regard to your way: of life, your pleaſures, 
your gratuities to your ſervants, and others.. Fa- 
ther Mareſcotti and your Camilla with you, you 
will be as ſafe from innovation as you can be in 
your father's houſe. 

Ah, Chevalier ! 1537 wr | 
We may perhaps prevail upon your father and 
mother to honour us with their company in your 
firſt journey to England. They have not been of 
late ſo well as it were to be wiſhed: We have 
baths there of ſovereign efficacy in many diſor- 
ders. By uſing them, and change of climate, 
they will very probably receive benefit in their 
healths, Jeronymo - 


Ah, 
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Ah, Chevalier —8he aroſe: from her ſeat, and 
reſeated herſelf ſeveral times wich great emotion. 
1 procee dec. 

Jeronymo, our dear ee 1 hope will ac- 
| eompany us, and his ſkilful Lowther. Thoſe baths 
are reſtorative. _ 

O Chevalier! what a man you are |— 

She ſtopt, with an air of attention, as if ſhe wiſhed 
we to proceed. 

And when your honoured and beloved friends 
ſhall ſee their Clementina happy, as I am determined 
ſhe ſhall be, if all the tenderneſs of affetion I am a- 
ble to ſhew can make her ſo, how happy will they 
all be !--Your chapel, madam! , Your confeſſor ! 
Your own ſervants ! — 

Ab, Sir! Sir!—Ought I to liſten to ſuch tempta- 
tions, after what I have given you, upon delibera- 
tion,/in writing ? Good henvenyanil the whole hea- 

venly hoſt, direct me! [4.11 

She had recourſetto her beads 1 and ** bps,' as a 
word now-and-then half pronounced informed me, 
moved-to a Pater-noſter. — to ny — an 
attontive =_ — 


— — 
he pride L rake mars 11606. and in 

power of obliging, ſuffers me not to be imprudent 
with regard to economy. My capital manſion (I 
value it for not being a houſe of yeſterday ), though 
not ſo magnificent as your palace in Bologna, is 
genteel, ſpacions, convenient. The paper you gave 
me, ſhews me that the grandeur of your ſoul is e- 
qual to that of your birth. I revere you. for the 
pious and noble ſentiments, contained in it, What 
obligations will you lay me under to your good - 


uw if you can __ upon-younſelf to rely _ 
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my aſſurances, that I will never ſeek; to make you 
unhappy on a religious account; and if you can be 
ſatisfied with the enjoyment of your own religion, 
and leave to me the exerciſe of mine! Dear madam, 
-vhy may not this be? iy will you not leave me as 
free as I am ready to leave you? Juſtice, generoſi- 
ty, are my pleas to a lady, who ſurely cannot bat be 
juſt and generous. Think, madam z dear Lady 
Clementina, think; if you cannot, by making me 
happy, be yourſelf ſo. . | 

i took her unrefiſting hand, and kiſſed it. She 
ſighed. She wept. She was filent, | 
With what pleaſure, proceeded I, will you every 
other year viſit and reviſit England, and your na- 
tive country! How dear will you be to your old 
friends, and to your new in turn! Never reviſit- 
ing England without ſome of your relations to ac- 
company you; now one, now another; and who 
will be of our family. Your Grandiſon, madam, 
ellow me to ſay your Grandiſon, has not, he pre- 
ſumes to aver, a,zarrow heart. Lou ſee how well 
he can live with the moſt zealous of your religion, 
yet not be an hypocrite; but, when called upon, 
fears not to avow his own—My deareſt Clementi» 
na! [Again I preſſed her hand with my lips] ſay, 
you think you can be happy, and yet bleſs me with 
your love. | 11 

O Sir! God is my witneſs— But leave me, leave 
me for a few moments. 1 dare not truſt myſelf 
with myſelf, AN. + 3 | 
Command me not to leave you, madam, till you 
reſolve in my favour—Say, cannot you be happy in 
the free exereiſe of your own religion ?—Father 
Mareſcotti, Camilla with you—In England but one 
year at a time In Italy, under the re- aſſuring 
eye of your father, mother, brothers, the next. 

Ah, Sir! you muſt retire - Inderd you muſt, 
You leave me not at liberty Vou muſt let me con- 


0 
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ſider On this criſis of time, as far as I know, de. 
pends an eternity of happineſs or miſery. 
Command me not from you: Bid me not leave 
you, Obey the tender impulſe that, I flatter my- 
ſelf, I diſcover in my favour. I ſeek your happi- 
neſs in purſuing »y own.. Your eternal welfare can- 
not be endangered. My —— will oblige me 
to ſtrengthen yours, when I ſee it is yours - Bid me 
not leave you— Excellent Clementina, bid me not 
leave you! * | 
Tou muſt, you muſt—— How can I truſt myſelf 
againſt a voice that is the voice of love, and claims 
my kindneſs, my juſtice, my generoſity— Was I ever 
ungenerous, unjult, unkind And if thus ſtagger- 
ed now, what, were I to be yours, would the ſu- 
peradded ſenſe of my duty do O leave me, Sir, 
a few moments, leave me. 
Be propitious, madam, be propitious, to my hum- 
ble hope: That is all I will at preſent ſay; and now 
I obey you—Profoundly bowing, I withdrew into 
the next apartment; ſhe to her cloſer. 
- went out ſlowly, and heard the haſty motion of 
ſomebody going out of the apartment as I entered 
it. It was, it ſeems, the Biſhop, who had placed 
himſelf within hearing of what paſſed between his 
ſiſter and me, as I had defired he would. 

It was a full quarter of an hour before I heard her 
move; and then it was to ſeek for me. 
Il was ſitting in a penſive mood, —_— the em- 
barraſſments L had met with from ſome of the belt 
of women ; and as you, my dear Dr Bartlett, know, 
in different countries ; and particularly the unex- 

cted turn which this excellent creature had taken. 

he approached me with an air of majeſty, yet 
mixed with tenderneſs. I met her, and, with a bent 
knee, taking her hand—My fate hangs upon thoſe 
lips, ſaid I; and was proceeding ; when interrupt- 
ing me—0 Sir! I hear not; it is not /afe for me to 
Hear hat voice, accompanying this manner Let 
me bend to you: I have been craving the divine 
4 direction 
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direction. An irreſiſtible impulſe (ſurely it is that 
direction) bids me ſay— Vet what can 1 ſay ?—lf 
I arenen I am loſt ! Does not this ſbew 
me that, were 1 to be yours, I muſt be all you wiſh 
me to be? And then my everlaſting peace, my e- 
verlaſting happinueſs—O.Sir 1 I doubt not your juſs, 
tice, your generoſity but I fear my/el/!—deck not, 
let me repeat; looking. a little wildly; 1eek not, 
kindeſt of men. to ent me with your love. 
She bent her knee, and I was afraid would have 
fainted. I elaſped my ſupporting arms about her, 
Let me, let me eut ſhort all I intendedito-ſay, laid 
ſhe, by referring to my paper. - The contents of that 
are not, cannot be anſwered to my fatisfaRtion, - Be 
my advocate to yourſelf, to your own, heart, and 
ſeek not to entangle me with your love. 
Whatever it colt me (taking both ber hands in 
mine, and bowing upon them), I will yield to your 
pleaſure, I never will urge you again on this ſub: 
ject, unleſs your brother the Biſhop give me hope 
of Our come chan e of mind. Ne qu? 4 07 
Belt of men, ſaid ſhe, withdrawing her hands, 
and claſpiog them together — But this is not enough 
—You muſt promiſe me your future friendſhip. 
You mult let me call you Brother: You muſt he my 
Tutor, I your Pupil, once more — Happy days wert 
thoſe; the happieſt of my life! — pn, 1 and 
confirm in. me the reſolution I have taken, or I ſhall 
not be happy! ani vl 03 wed 45nd 
Look upon me, madam, as your brother, as your 
friend ; But this latter taſk requires more magna- 
nimity than I am maſter of. To your brother the 
Biſhop, and to Father Mareſcotti, I muſt leave that 
taſk, They will be in earneſt in it. I cannot, be; 
cauſe I am convinced in my own mind that we 
might have been happy—Could you—But I for- 
bear, though with difficulty—I have promiſed not to 
urge you further. Hue Aut lil 
ol. VI. 1 Indeed 
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Indeed I have conſulted them both, reſumed ſhe; 
but not before I had given you my written deter- 
mination ;' Had they given their opinions different 
from 'what they did, I never could have got over 
the apprehenſions I have of your ſtrength, and my 
own weakneſs. - I only conſulted them, in hopes 
they would = they could, or they had not been 
good Catholics) confirm and ſtrengthen my mind: 
and why, why (hould I puniſh the man, I muſt for 
ever eſteem as my beſt friend, with a wife, that her 
unhappy malady has made unworthy of him ? Dear 
Chevalier, I find myſelf at times not recovered. I 
may never be quite well. Tos and yours deſerve 
not to be puniſhed, but rewarded. Believe me, 
Sir, this has been a ſecond conſideration with me. 
God enable me to adhere to my reſolution! for his 
fake, for your ſake, and for the ſake of my own 
peace of mind | N | 

+ Muſt it not be difficult, my dear Dr Bartlett, 
more difficult than when I came over to Bologna, 
to give up all hopes of ſo exalted a woman ? 

” Hur ſay, Chevalier, you are not angry with me. 
Say; that you do not, that you will not think me un- 

To obviate ſuch a charge as that of in- 

gratitude to a'man who has Jaid us all under ſuch 
obligations—What is it that I would not do ? 

L edrmet be diſpleaſed with you, madam. You can- 
not be ungrateful. I muſt not ſpeak ; yet hardly 
know how to be ſilent. I will take a walk in the 
garden. I have a new leſſon to learn. | 
Wich profound reverence I withdrew. She rang. 
Camilla came in; 

- Thaſtened into the garden, greatly diſſatisfied with 
myſelf, yet hardly knowing why. I thought I 
wanted ſomebody to accuſe, ſomebody to blame 
Yet how could it be Clementina ? But the words 
Narrow Zeal \-—Sqweet Enthuſiaſt !—as if I would 
find fault with her religion, involuntarily ſlipt from 


wwe to myſelf 
— It 
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It is difficult, my dear Dr Bartlett, at the inſtant 
in which the heart finds itſelf diſappointed of ſome 
darling hope, to avoid reflections that, however, can 
only be juſtified by ſelf-partiality. What muſt I be, 
if, led as I have been by all her friends to hope, I 
had not been earneſt in my hope | 

The Biſhop joined me in the garden—Excuſe me, 
Grandiſon, ſaid he, for breaking in upon your con- 
templations: But I was deſirous to apologize to you 
for taking the liberty, though you allowed it to me, 
of dag to what between you and my 


r. 
I ſhould, my Lord, have ſaid every thing I did 
ſay to your ſiſter, the occaſion the ſame, before 
your whole aſſembled family. Your Lordſbip has 
therefore no apologies. to make to me. Heard you 
all that paſſed ? | p 
I believe I did. Thoſe apartments were always 
the women's. Camilla placed me in a cloſet that 
I knew not of, where I heard every word.you-both 
ſaid of the laſt part of your converſation. I muſt 
aſk you, Chevalier not Clementi | 
Clementina, my Lord, is all that is. great and 
d in woman. You will imagine, that it would 
ave been much more eaſy for me to ſupport my- 
ſelf under the reſolution ſhe has taken, had I not 
had ſuch teſtimonies of her magnanimity. Permit 
me, my Lord, to ſay, that I have one good quality: 
I can admire goodneſs or greatneſs where-ever L 
meet with it; and that whether it makes for me 
or againſt me. Clementina has all my reverence. 
e made me compliments, and withdrew, 

The Marquis, the Count, and the Marchioneſs af- 
terwards joined me in the garden. The Biſhop and 
Father Mareſcotti not coming with them, or preſent- 
ly after them, I doubted not but they went to Cle- 
mentina, in order to applaud her for, and conficm 
her in a reſolution which muſt be agreeable to them. 

I was right in my — 
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The Marquis and Count each took my hand, and 
firſt expreſſed their ſurpriſe at the young lady's ad- 
herenice to her reſolution; and next their i h value 

me! The © Marchionefs obſcrved,' at her 
daughter, with all her exteMtencies; was ever dif- 
« ficult to perſuaſion, when ſhe had deliberately 
1 reſolved upon any point.” 
It was eaſy I ſaid, to fee, that they all now 
were of one opinion, which was, that Lady Cle- 
mentina was not to be moved from her preſent 


They owned they were : but faid, that if i it were 
ot mine, they thought themſelves bound in honour 
to confent that I ſhould try, by generous means 
(and they were ſore I would not think of any eh, 
to prevail upon her in my favour. © 
I preſume, ſaid I, that the Biſho Bas already ac- 
ſquainted you with the fubſtance o what aged To 
now between Lady Clementina and mes 
' ey were ſilent, © 
Has not your ladyſhip ſeen Lady Clementina 
nce? 

i Thave; and he i is trendy uneaſy. She wider 
= could he of our religion. Could it have been ſo, 
2 my part, ſhould rather have called the Cheva- 
ndifon my ſon, than any man in the world, 

Chat tina told me, added ſhe (I cannot but fa 

with more compoſure than I could have expected, 
tho” not without tears), that you promiſed to urge her 
no more on this ſubject. She owns, that more than 
once, as you talked to her, ſhe could hardly forbear 
giving you her hand on your own terms. But ſhe 
7 by that you were the molt generous of men, 
en you faw ſhe made a point of conſcience of 
her adherence to her newly-taken reſolution : And 
now, Chevalier, having made my Lord and the 
Count acquainted with all theſe things, we are 
tome to adviſe with you what is to be done. 
** . | 4 - Dear 
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reſcotti have contributed to this turn of our daugh- 
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Dear Grandiſon, ſaid the Marquis, adviſe ua 
We want an — to ſhew you, in more 
for all your goodneſs: 
to us: We want to appeaſe our Jeronymo, who is 
ready to ſuſpect, that his brother and Father Ma- 


ter's mind: and we want you to declare freely 
your own ſentiments with regard to Clementina. 
and whether you would adviſe us, as well for her 


own ſake as for yours, to endeavour to prevail on 


her to change her mind. Dear creature | a relapſe: 
would. now be fatal to her, and to her mother and: 


me. 4 
I have no difficulty, my Lord, to anſwer to theſe - 


points. As to the firſt, I. am greatly rewarded by 
I haye, in the more than could be 
hoped-for happy effects of Mr Lowther's ſkill, 
and in the proſpects that open to us of. Lady Cle- 
mentina's reſtored health of mind. On this ſub- 
ject J have but one requeſt to make : It is that you 
will not mortify me: ſo» much. as to. /uppoſe that I 
am not ſufficiently rewarded. 

As to appeaſing the generous mind of Signor 
Jerony mo let thatx talk. be Lady Clementina's. - 


She can plead conſcience with more force for her- 
ſelf than any ſecond perſon can do for her; and if 
ſhe does, it will! be a demonſtration to us all of her 


being likely to: be happy in her perſeverance 
More happy than 1 ſhall be! The admirable lady 
who has ſilenced, on this head, a man ſo deeply 
intereſted to conteſt this point with her, will cer- 
tainly be able to appeaſe. à brother: by the ſame 
as; and the ſooner, as,. being of the-ſame re- 


ligion, with. the lovely: pleader her will: 


have greater force with him than they could be 
ſuppoſed to have. on me :- For, let me ſay, my 
Lord, chat I could not ſo much as ſcem to. give way 


to them, had I not been accuſtomed, when I was - 


to. judge. of auother's actions, to ſuppoſe. myielf.” 
os 1.3. n 
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that very . perſon : Hence have I often thought 
myſelf obliged to give judgment againſt my own 


wishes, though, on reſuming uv Ir, I have not 


found reaſon to diſapprove my firſt expe tation. 
As to the third point, what can IL ſay And 
yet, as your lordſhip has put it, does it not call u- 
pon me, as I may ſay, to give a proof of the difinte- 
reſtedneſs I have mentioned? I anſwer then, as 
ſuppoſing myſelf in your ſituation— I cannot ex- 
pet that you will urge an intereſt, which I, 
Having put myſelf -into that of Lady Clementin 
have promiſed 40 to urge, unleſs the change her 
mind. What plea can a parent make uſe of, . but 
that of filial duty ? And where the child can plead, 
£0n/cience in anſwer, ought it to be inſiſted on? 
And now, reſuming mysELF, let qs preſume to 
«adviſe you to give the dear lady full ume to con- 
ider and re-conlider the caſe. Her imagination 
may be heated: in other words, her malady may 
Have a ſhare in the heroiſm ſhe has ſo nobly exert- 
ed: and yet I am afraid ſhe will perſevere. Per- 
mit me, my Lords, to ſay aſraid: I cannot wholly 
diveſt myſelf of Self; in this very affecting caſe. 
We will not therefore take her at her word: I will 
abſent myſelf for ſome time from Bologna; but 
(as ſhe has the goodneſs to acknowledge an eſteem 
tor me) with her leave. 1 will return at my time. 
T wrill repeat my abſences, if we have the leaſt ſna- 
dow of doubt. But if ſhe hold her purpoſe,” and 
ſhall not be: viſibly worſe in her health or mind, we 
muy conclude her reſolution unalterable. In this 
caſe, I ſhall have one or two requeſts ta lay before 
you; and, if granted, will endeavour to make 
erer a man in ſuch a ſituation can 


N applauded my advice. They declared 
themſelves unwilling to think of giving up the 
Nenſure they had brought themſelves to have, in 
aaufidering me as one of their family; and aſſured. 
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me, that it would have been impoſſible that any 
the leaſt difficulty ſhould have ariſen from them, 
after they had brought themſelves to diſpenſe wich 
the moſt material one. | 6 Hom 
They were earneſt with me to paſs the evening 
with them. But I excuſed myſelf. I wanted to 
be at my own lodgings, in order to revolve all that 
had paſled. But having not. taken leave of Lady 
Clementina, I imagined ſhe might think. I went 
away in ill humour if Itorborejit. My whole Rudy, 
I told them, ſhould be to make Lady Clementina 
eaſy: And if the Marchioneſs would be ſo good 
as to permit me to take leave of her for the even- 
ing in her preſence, I would depart ; only making 
my compliments to Signor Jeronymo, by Mr Low- 
ther, knowing that he would be grieved for my 
diſappointment; and my mind not being. at pre- 


ſent eafy enough to contend with his concern for 


. 8 6 3 + 4 ; | 
The Marchioneſs ſaid, ſhe would ſee in what 
way her Clementina then was, and. acquaint me, 
by Camilla, witch her wiſhes. She withdrew, 
leaving the Marquis, the Count, and me together. 
Before we could renew our diſcourſe, the Biſkop- 
and Father Mareſcotti joined us; bath in high ſpi- 
rits. They were exceſſively complaiſaut to me. 
It was eaſy to gueſs at the occaſion of their good 
humour. I: could not be greatly delighted with. 
it. But when the Count told them what had pab- 
fed before they joined us, the biſhop embraced me; 
the father unawares ſnatched. my hand, and kif-. 


fed it. ruin not 144 Anne 


I was glad to be relieved from their compli- 
ments, by the expected meſſage from the Marchio- 
neſs and Clementn ae. 

The young lady met me, as J entered, at the 
door of her apartment. She held out her hand to 


me. I reſpectfully took it. I ſaw ſhe had been in 


tears :. Rut ſhe looked with: a ſerenity. that L was- 
==> | glad: 
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— to ſee, though I doubted not but it was 
I owing te the converſation ſhe had had, ſince I 
left her, with her brother and her confeſſor, as 
well as to what might have paſſed between her 
„mother and her. TIT „5 
| © She led me to a chair between them. both. She 
-withdrew not her hand ;, and aimed at a more 
—_ —— e — F had. — heart. I con- 
gratulated her on her ſerenity. is in your pow- 
er, Sir, ſaid ſhe, to make 2 fall — ſerene 
Can you, of a truth, and from your heart, ap- 
prove of my preſent way of thinking ? Can you, 
Chevalier? 

I can admire you for it, madam You have 
exalted yourſelf, in my opinion. But I muſt ro- 
'gret 22 L have promiſed mot to urge 
vou. Your conſcience, madam, is concerned 
To endeavour but to perſaads againſt conſcience, if 
you have no doubt of your motive, is not wan- 
ranted even in a parent. zi 

I am, I %, E am, returned ſſte, abſolutely ſure 
of my motive. But, my dear mamma, be pleaſed 
to put the queſtions I wiſhed. you to. put to the 
Chevalier. e 
- She Rilkſaffered me to with - hold her hand; and 
with the other took out her handkerchief; not to 
wipe away her tears, but to hide her bluſhes. She 
wept not: Her boſom beaved with: the grandeur 
of her ſentiments. re | 

The queſtion, my dear. Grandiſon, ſaid the Mar. 
chioneſs, is this We have all of us told my Cle- 
mentina, that you are invincible on the article of 
religion. She believes us: She doubts it not from 
your” behaviour. and wordt But, as fhe would not 
omit any means to convince you of her high. re- 
gard* for you, ſhe is. deſirous to hear from your 
on lips, that you are not to be convinced: She is 
not afraid, the article ſo important, to hear you 
 "clare. chat you. will. not be a Catholic. It will. 
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make her more eaſy, upon reflexion, to be told b 
you yourſelf, that you cannot comply, even were the 
to conſent to be yours, at a very ſhort day, if v 
could— heed ace a, Srv Bak un Eph 
The exalted lady ſtood up, till not withdrawing 
her hand—Falſe ſhame, I deſpiſe thee, ſaid flie: 
Vet, covered with bluſhes, the turned her face 
from me.—That hand, as th/s heart, putting her 
other hand to her throbbing boſom, is yours, on 
that one condition am'convinced of your affec- 
tion for me—But fear not to tell me (ir is for, my 
own future peace of mind that I aſk it) that you 
cannot accept it on the term. 
She then withdrew her hand, and would hav; 
gone from me: but again I ſnatched it with bo 
of mine. | | 11 Ven, 
Do you, moſt excellent of human beings, ler me 
'afk you; do you conſider the inequality in the caſe 
between us, as you are pleaſed, to put it? I pre- 
ſume not to require a change of principles in you. 
You are only afraid of your perſeverance, though 
you are to de left to your freedom; and your con- 
feſſor to ſtrengthen and confirm you. Of me, is 
not an actual change required N convidtion f— 
Deareſt Lady Clementina'? Cun you, can you 


* 
6 
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(your mind great and generous in every other 
caſe) inſiſt upon a condition ſo unequal !—Be 

| = throughout; and T kneeled to her—Be uni- 
tormly noble—Withdraw not your hand. 

She ſtruggled it, however, from me; and, bas 
tening to her cloſet—Once more, Chevalier, ſat 
ſhe, read my paper. 1 5x mh 
I left her, and approaching the Marchioneſs, 
who was in tears; judge me, madam, ſaid I, as J, 
in your opinion, deſerve—W hat ſhall I ſay—1 
can urge my hopes no farther: My promiſe is a- 
gainſt me: Clementina is deſpotie Forgive me! 

hut indeed Clementina is af impartial— | 
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Dear Chevalier, ſaid the Marchioneſs, givi 
me her hand, what. can I ſay —I admire you 71 
Flory in my 44/4! I could not, myſelf in her place, 
©" Have withſtood your plea. When her imagination 
is cool, I ſtill queſtion if fe will hold her purpoſe. 
— Propoſe to her, if you can engage her to deſcend 
from. theſe heights, your intended abſence Ton 
myſt calm her, You only can. Her ſoul is wrought 
up to too high a pitch. _ | * 
O madam! But I muſt firſt try to quiet my 
own. Wee | 
M into the room adjoining; and in a 
few minutes returning, found the lovely daughter 
incircled by the arms of the ji ent mother, 
both in tears. Clementina was ſpeaking. Theſe 
were the words I heard her ſay: 
Indeed, my, deareſt mamma, I am net angry 
with the Chevalier. Why ſhould I? But he can 
allow for me. I cannot be ſo great as he. Don't 
1 fay that I ſhould be undone. by his geodneſs ? 
She turned her hand, and ſeeing me, diſengag- 
ed herſelf from her mother's. arms, and met me. 
Allow for me, Sir, I beſcech you, ſaid ſhe. I may 
be partial. I believe Il am: But you can forgive 
me: I will ape you can—Read my paper, ſaid I, 
and went from you.: But it was not in anger. 
Read it, I again ſay, I can give na other anſwer. 
I never can be happy with a man whom I think a 
heretic ; and the moment I ſhould, in tenderneſs, 
in duty, think him zot one, I ſhall. ceaſe myſelt to 
be a Catholic. A hu/band, Sir, allied to perdition, 
what wife can bear the reflection? N 
The Chevalier, my dear, urges you not. He 
adheres to his promiſe. You were willing to put 
a queſtion to him yourſef, I conſented that he 
Qhould anſwer it in your preſence, for the ſake.of 
your future peace of mind. He has ſpoken to it 
Ire himſelf: He has ſhewn you how much he ad- 


, 


violable 


mires you, at the ſame time that he ſignifies his in- 
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violable adherence to his own religion. My dear- 
eſt love, he has conceded to terms in our favour, 
that we have not conceded to in his. Glorious 
and unexceptionable is his adherence, were it to 
a right religion. He believes it is. He might urge 
much to his own advantage from your adherence 
to yours: But he has only hinted at that to 
not to you. He is willing to wait the event 
your will. He will leave us, as he did more than 
once before, and return; and if you perſevere, he 
will endeavour to make himſelf ceafy—— 

And leave us; and return to land, I ſup» 
poſe ? 

' No doubt of it, my dear: 

While the Florentine is there | 

I never, madam, can be any thing but a well - 
wiſher to the Florentine | 

God give you, Sir, and me too, eaſe of mind. 
But I find my head overſtrained. It is bound 
round as with a cord, I think, putting her hands 
to each ſide of it for a moment—You muſt leave 
me, Sir. But if you will ſee me to-morrow morn- 
ing, and tell me whether you intend to go, and 
what you intend to do, I ſhall be obliged to you. 
Cannot we talk together, Sir, as brother and 
ſiſter ? or as tutor and pupil * Thoſe were hap- 
py days! Let us try to recover them. 

She put her hand to her forehead, as apprehen- 
five of diſorder; and looked diſcompoſed. I 
bowed to both ladies in filence; retired; and, 
without endeavouring to ſee any body elſe, went 
do my lodgings. | 
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Bologna, Thurſday, Fly 1 3-2 
Ap. a viſit carl this mori — * 
Count of Belvedere. He — me very 
much indiſpoſed. He had heard an I met with 
ſome difficulues, and attributed my indiſpoſition to, 


em. 
1 owned that it might be ſo. My life, my lord, 
ſaid I, has not been ſo happy as might have deen 
hoped for, by a man who has made it his ſtudy to 
avoid giving offence, either to man or woman; 
and has endeavoured to reſtrain paſſions, that 0+ 
therwiſe might have been as unruly as thoſe of 
other, young men in my, circumſtances, But, I 
bleſs God, have reſolution. I may bend beneath 
a weight when it is h laid upon me: But if I 
4 cannot ſhake it off, I will endeavour to 
colle& my ſtrength, and make myſelf eaſy under it. 
Pardon me, my Lord: I do not often, allow my 
mind to break out thus into words: But I hold 
the Count of Belvedere for my friend. 
Vou do me honour, ſaid he: and I came with 
a heart diſpoſed to cultivate your friendſhip. I 
thank you for your laſt goodneſs to me. Your ad- 
vice and gentle behaviour, when I was not fit to 
be truſted with myſelf, have ſaved me, as far as I 
know, from final deſtruction. To the lafl day of 
my life I ſhall confeſs obligations to you. Bur, 
my dear Chevalier, if ſome account of the difficulties 
you meet with will not be a renewal of grief, now 
you are not very well— 
It will not be ſo, my Lord, interrupted I, ſince at 
ſent I can think of nothing elſe: Yet, putting 
myſelf in the place of every one of the family of 
Porretta, I have nobody to blame, but the contra- 
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ry: and I muſt admire Lady Clementina as one 
of the nobleſt of women. 

He was all impatience for further particulars. ' 

What may yet be the event, I cannot tell, pro- 
ceeded I; therefore will only ſay, that difference 
in religion is the difficulty with the lady. I am 
willing to allow her the full and free exerciſe of 
hers. She inſiſts upon a change of mine. For 
the reſt, you, my lord, want not friends among 
the principles of the family ; let them give you 
what account they think fit. I would not ſcruple 
to gratify your curioſity, could I give you a con- 
cluſive one. | | 

I am curious, Chevalier, ſaid he, I loved Cle- 
mentina above all women, before her illneſs. I 
loved her not the leſs for her illneſs ; for then my 
pity joined with. my love, and added a tenderneſs 
to it, of which I had not, in equal degree, been 
before ſenſible. The treatment ſhe met with, and 
the ſelf-intereſted cruelty of Lady Laurana, 
heightened her illneſs, and that (I did not think it 
poflibie) my love. In order to free her from that 
treatment; and in hopes that a different one (my 
hopes you ſee were not ill founded) would reſtore 
her reaſon; and that the happy reſult might be 
the defeating of the cruel Laurana's expectations; 
I tendered myſelf in marriage to her, notwith- 
ſtanding her illneſs. But I muſt ſay, that I never 
knew how much TI loved her, till I was apprehen- 
ſive that, not only I, but Italy and her religion, 
were likely to loſe her for ever. And will you nor 
allow of my curioſity now ? God give you; Cheva- 
lier, health and happineſs here and hereafter ! But 
may you never be the huſband of Clementina, but 
of ſome woman of your own country, if there be 
one in it that can deſerve you ! 

The Count left me with this wiſh, pronounced 
with earneſtneſs; and I ſuppoſe will viſit the 

Vor. VI. K * Biſhop 
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Biſhop and Father Mareſcotti, in order to gratify 
his curioſity. 

My indiſpoſition requiring indulgence, I ſent a 
+ billet to the Marchioneſs, excuſing my attendance 
till the afternoon, on the ſcore of an unexpected 
engagement, I was loth to mention that I was 
not very well, leſt it ſhould be thought a lover-like 
artifice, to move compaſſion. I will not owe my 
ſucceſs, even with a Clementina, to mean contri- 
vances. You know I have pride, my dear friend— 
Pride which your example has not been able 
to ſubdue, though it has ſometimes made me 
aſhamed of it. | 


Od 0 


| One Clock. 
(Canrriia, by direction of her two ladies, made 
-me a viſit about two hours ago. 'They were a- 
larmed at my poſtponing my attendance' on Lady 
Clementina till the afternoon ; ſuſpecting that the 
«Count of Belvedere had unwelcomely engaged me; 
and therefore ſent the worthy woman to know the 
true cauſe. Camilla obſerving that I looked ill, I 
deſired her to take no notice of it to any body: 
But ſhe could not help acquainting the Marchio- 
neſs with it; who, ordering her to forbear men- 
tioning it to Clementina and Jeronymo, was ſo 
good, attended by Father Mareſcotti, to make me 
à viſit in perſon. . | 
Never was mother more tender to her own ſon 
than ſhe was to me. The father expreſſed a pa- 
ternal affection for me. I made light of the ill- 
neſs, being reſolved, if poſſible, to attend them in 
the afternoon: My mind, my dear friend, is diſ- 
turbed. I want to be at a certainty ; Yet, from 
what the Marchionefs hinted, I believe I have no 
reaſon to donbt. The father and the Biſhop have 
ſpared no pains, T dare fay, to ſtrengthen the la- 
dy's ſcruples. Their whole ſtudy (the Marchio- 
| neſs - 
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neſs intimated) is now in what manner to acknow- 
ledge their obligations to me. 

4 Phey owe me none. 1 ( 

My dear Chevalier, ſaid ſhe, at parting, take 
care of your health: She put her hand on mine 
Your precious health. Don't think of coming out. 
We will in turn attend you here. 


NoTwItTHSTANDING the advice of the Marchio- 
neſs, I went to the palace of Porretta as ſoon as I 
thought their dinner-time was over. Signor Jerc- 
ny mo deſired to be alone with me for a few mi- 
nutes ; and when he was, began upon the ſubject 
of the unexpected turn which his fiiter had taken, 
I found that he had been acquainted with the 
truth of every thing: Not a ſingle circumſtance 
was omitted, that might enable him to judge fair- 
lv of the whale. . 

And will you, Grandiſon; can you, my dear 
friend, ſaid he, have the goodneſs to attend with 
patience the event of this dear girls heroiſm, or 
what ſhall I call it? | 

I aſſured him, that the reſtoration of his ſiſter's 
health of mind was the deareſt to me of all conſi- 
derations ; and that I came over at firſt with no- 
other hopes than his recovery and hors ; reſolved to- 
leave to Providence all the reſt. 

The Marchioneſs came in ſoon after, and taking» 
me aſide, chid me with tenderneſs even maternal,. 
for coming abroad. The reſt of the family ſoon 
joined us; and then they all, as with one voice, 
offered to ule their interelt with Clementina in my 
favour, if either my peace of mind, or my health, 
were likely to be atfected by her preſent reſo- 
lution. . 

While there was con/cieyce in it, I anſwered, I 
would not for the world that he ſhould be urged 
to change it. Nothing now, as I believed, reman- 


ed to be done, but to try the firmnnezſs of her reſo 
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* lution, by firſt ſhort, and then longer abſences : 
and thoſe I would propoſe to herſelf, if they 
thought fit, when I was next admitted to her pre- 
ſence. F = bs»; 
- Jeronymo, and all the family, I ſaw were of one 
mind. Tell me; ſayr, my dear Dr Bartlett, is it 
excuſeable in a man, who has been ſo long favour- 
ed by your converſation, and hould have been be- 
nefited by your example; who have behaved fo 
greatly in diſappointments, and even perſecutions, 
to find in himſelf a pride that, at the inſtant, had 
almoſt carried him into petulance, when he ſaw 
every one of this family appear to be more pleaſed 
then diſpleaſed, that he was not likely to be allied 
tothem?—Who yet, when he coolly conſiders, and 
puts himſelf in the caſe of each individual of it, muſt 
acknowledge, that they might well be allowed to re- 
joice (the great article religion ot of the queſtion) 
in hope ot keeping her among them in her native 
country; and the more, becauſe of the unhappy 
diſorder of her mind; and out of a diſtant: one, 
obnoxious to them all, as England is? Would not 
my own father and mother; would not I myſelf, 
have equally rejoiced in ſuch a turn in the affec- 
tions of a ſiſter of my own, eſpecially if we had 
complied with her principally from motives of 
compaſſion, and contrary to the intereſts of our fa- 
mily ? q | 
The Marchioneſs conducted me to the young 
lady, She received me with a bluſh, as a perſon 
would do another whom ſhe was ſenfible ſhe had 
cauſeleſly diſappointed. She took notice, aſter the 
firſt emotion, that I ſeemed not to be well, and caſt 
an eye of compaſſion on me. A flight indiſpoſi- 
tion, I ſaid, that might, perhaps, be owing to my 
late inactivity and want of exerciſe, I had 
thoughts of once more making the tour of Italy, 
in order to viſit the many kind friends at different 
courts, 


. 
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eourts, who had honoured me with their notice 
during my former abode there. 

How long do you propoſe to be abſent, Sir? 

Perhaps a-month, madam, 

A month, Sir'!—She ſighed, and looked down. 

Signor Jeronymo, I hope, ſaid I, will. ne. | 
with me.. 

I could almoſt wiſh, ſaid Bei Badan, me, ma- 
dam, to her mother and looked baſhfully down. 

What would my child with? 

That 7 might correſpond with- the Chevalier in 
his abſence—As his //er, as his pupil, I think I 
might 

Pow will do me, madam, the higheſt 888 
Dear madam, to the Marchioneſs, may I. not have 
your intereſt with Lady Clementina, to engage her 
to purſue her kind hint. 

By all means. My deareſt love, it will not miſ- 
become you in any character, whether as pupil, as 
ſiſter, or friend, to write to ſuch a man as the Che- 
valier Grandiſon. 

Perhaps then I may, ſaid. ſhe.. You, madam, ſhall 
ſee all that paſſes in this correſpondence. 

That ſhall be as you pleaſe, my love. I-can ab- 
ſolutely depend on the Chevalier's generoſity and 
your prudence. - 

I ſhould chuſe; madam;-ſaid I. that you ſhould ſee 
all that paſſes. As amuſement is principally my 
view in this: tour,;I-can-be paindtual to place and. 
time. ; 

But ſhall you be gone. a month, Sir? 
At much leſs, madam, as you ſhall command. 

Nay, as things are circumſtanced, it is net for me 
— She ſtopt, ſighed, and looked down. b. 

You, madam, are above unneceſſary reſerve.  F 
never yet abuſed a confidence. Lam proud of your 

ood opinion. I never will do any thing to ſorfeit 
ft. Whatever ſhall be your pleaſure, 42at-fignify to 
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me in the letters you will favour me witch. I will 
be all grateful obedience. | 
_ Whither, Sir, do you intend to go firſt ? 

To Florence, madam 

To Florence, Sir ?—But Lady Olivia, I think, is 
wot there—To Mrs Beaumont, I ſuppoſe ? 

I will ſend you, madam, from Florence, the be- 
ginning letter of the hoped-for correſpondence. I 
will be careful to be within diſtance of receiving 
your favour in a very thort ſpace, by means of a 
ſervant, whom I will leave at Florence to attend to 
our correſpondence. 

And when, Sir, do you leave Bologna? 

I will now take leave of my new correſpondent, 
and my dear friends here, and diſpoſe myſelf for 
my little route. | | 

She looked at her mother; then at me——again 
ſighed, bluthed, and looked down— Vell, Sir, was 


A =” 


ſhe ſaid. | 
Will you not drink chocolate with us to-morrow 
ſaid the Marchioneſs. | 


LI excuſed myſelf. As I was not well, I thought 
I might be obliged to keep my chamber for two or 
three days ; and that therefore it was better to take 
| leave of her then, that I might not give them anxie- 
| ty, for their own ſakes, on a ſuppoſal that I owed 
my indiſpoſition to my diſappointment : and yet, 
Dr Bartlett—But you know my heart, and all its 
imperfections: And will not you, on this extraor- 
dinary occafion, allow me to give way to my native 
pride for my own ſake? Who but muſt admire the 
exalted: mind of this young lady? What man would 
not with her to be his ?—But to covet a relation to 
a family, however illuſtrious, however worthy, e- 
very one of which wiſhes, and with reaſon on his 
ſide, that it may not take place—I muſt, if poſſible 
But a few weeks will now determine my fate—I 
will not leave them or myſelf; if 1 can help it, any 
cauſe of regret. 


I took 
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I took a ſolemn leave of Clementina. She wept * 
at parting; and dropping down on one knee, pray- 
ed for a bleGng to attend me where-ever I went. 
Had net my indiſpoſition lowered my ſpirits, I 
ſhould have been affected at the ſolemnity and grace 
of her manner. The Marchioneſs was. 
I went from her to Jeronymo. I left it to his 
mother to tell him all that had paſſed, and took al- 
moſt as ardent a leave of him. I defired a viſit from 
Mr Lowther ; and left my compliments for all the 
reſt of a family that I ever muſt highly reſpect. 


410 e £2122 940; ..' Thurſday, Fuly 13-24. 
- I Took, by advice, a medicine over-night, that 
compoſed me. I had wanted reſt. I am much 
better, and preparing for my journey to Florence. 
I have returned anſwer that I am, to inquiries 
made after my health by the whole family. The 
Biſhop excuſed his perſonal attendance, on the 
Count's ſudden reſolution to ſet out for Urbino; 
and inſiſting on his and Father Mareſcotti's accom- 
panying thither for a few days. 125 
Camilla came to me from her two ladies and the 
Marquis. All three, ſhe told me, were indiſpoſed. 
Their inquiries after my health were very tender: 
The Marquis bid her tell me, that he hoped to be 
well enough to make me a viſit before I ſet out. 
Jeronymo wiſhed to ſee me firſt, if I had opportu- 
nity : But, as I probably muſt, if I go, ſee Lady 
Clementina, and another ſolemn parting will fol- 
low, I think it will be beſt, for both our ſakes, as well 
as for Jeronymo's, not to obey him; and ſo I hint- 
ed by Camilla, A | 
The Count of Belvedere has made me a viſit. He 
is ſetting out for Parma. Not one word paſſed his 
lips about Lady Clementina, or her family. He 
was very earneſt with me to promiſe him a viſit 
at his palace. I gave him room to expect me. By 
his ſilence on a ſubje& ſo near his heart, as well as 


by 
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by the N reſpect he paid me, I have no rea- 
fon to doubt but he knows the ſituation J am in with 
Clementina: She will have 4is prayers, I dare ſay, 
for perſeverance in her prefent way of thinking ! 
Indeed now, every - body's of her family—for who can 
doubt the gencral's? She would have had mine to 
the fame purpoſe the more ſincerely, had they not 
all joined to indulge my hopes; and had ſhe not 
given ſuch inſtances of the nobleſt of female minds. 
But, how great ſoever may be the occaſion given 
me for fortitude, by a reſolution ſo unexpeſted by 
every-body from Lady Clementina, I cannot be de- 
prived of all pleaſure ſince the contents of my laſt. 
packets, as welt thoſe from Paris as from England, 
afford me a great deal. 133 

Every thing is done at Paris, that I could have 
wiſhed, in relation to Mr Danby's legacy. 
Lord W. lets me know, that he thinks himſelf 
every day happier than in the paſt with his lady; 
who alfo ſubſcribes to the fame acknowledgment. 
Dur Beauchamp tells me, that he wants only my 
company to make him the happieſt of men. He re- 
© queſts me to write a letter of thanks, in my own 
name, to Lady Beauchamp, on his dutiful acknow- 
ledgment to me of her kindneſs to him. I will 
with pleaſure comply; and the ſooner, as I am ſure 
That gratitude for paſt benefits, and not expectation 
of new ones, is his motive. * 0% 

He laments in poſtſcript, that his father is taken 
with a threatening diſorder. I am ſorry for it. 
Methinks I am intereſted in the life and health of 
Sir Harry Beauchamp. I hope he will long enjoy 
the happineſs of which his ſon ſays he is extremely 
ſenſible. Should he die, the lady will be a great 
deal in my Beauchamp's power, large as her join- 
ture is. on ſuch an event, he be not as obliging 
to her as he now is, and forget not all paſt obliga- 
tions, I ſhall not have the opinion of his heart that 
I now have. Our Beauchamp wants but the _ 
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of proſperity (a much more arduous one than that 
of EY ) to be, upon full proof, an excellent 


; II Mansfield, with equal j joy and gratitude, Ace 
quaints me, that only my preſence in England is 
wanting to bring to a deciſion every point that now 
remains in debate with her adverſaries, the Keel- 
ings ; they having ſhewn themſelves inclinable, by 
the mediation of vir John Lambton, to compromile 
on the terms I had adviſed ſhe ſhould get propoſed, 
as from me; and the wicked Bolton having alfo 
made propoſals, that perhaps ought to be ee, 
if he cannot be brought to amend them. 

Two of Emily's letters of diſtant date are come 
together. I will write to the dear girl by the next 
mail, and Jet her know how much ablence e 
to me my friends. 

Vou give me joy, my dear Dr Bartlett, in ac- 
2 me with the happineſs of Lord and Lady 

I will write to my, Charlotte upon it, and thank 
= for the credit the does me by her affectionate 
behaviour to that honeſt and obliging man. 

How happy are you, my — zend, and Lord 
and Lady G. and Emily, at Miſs Byron's! I am 
e with the characters you give me of her 

ily. 

But I have letters brought by the ſame mail, that 
are not ſo agreeable as thoſe I have taken notice of. 
They are from Lady Olivia, and my poor Couſin 
Grandiſon. 

That unhappy woman 7 to be my diſturbance ! 
She is preparing, ſhe ſays, to come back to Italy. 
She execrates: She threatens. Poor woman — 
But no more of her at preſent. 

My couſin is, by this time, I ſuppoſe, at Paris, 
He writes, that he was on the point of ſetting out, 
in purſuance of my advice; and will wait there for 
my direction to proceed to Italy, or not. I ſhall 


write to him to continue at Paris till he hears 75 
er 
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ther from me; and, at the ſame time, to ſome of 
my friends there, to make France agreeable to him, 
I ſhall not perhaps write again very ſoon. Let- 
ters from England will, however, find an eaſy ac- 
ceſs, directed to me, under cover, to Mrs Beaumont 
at Florence, as you know how. 

I thall be pretty much in motion, if health per- 
mit. I ſhall take a view of the works projecting by 
the Duke of Modena, in order to render his little 
Signory conſiderable. 1 ſhall viſit the Count of 
Belvedere at Parma. Mrs Beaumont and her 
friends will have more of my company than any o- 
ther perſons. Perhaps I may make a long- requeſt- 
ed viſit to the Altieri family, at Urbino. If I do, 
J muſt not put a flight on the Conte della Porret- 
ta, who preſſingly invited me thither. I think to 
—— a few days at Rome. If I go from thence to 

aples, I ſhall perbaps once more, in the general's 
company, viſit-Portici, in order to make more ac- 
curate obſervations than I have hitherto done, on 
thoſe treaſures of antiquity which have been diſco- 
vered in the antient Herculaneum. | 

I have a private intimation from Milan, that a viſit 
there would be a welcome one to Lady Sforza. I 
-= poſſibly take that city in my way, when I quit 
Italy. But how can I, without indignation, fee 
the cruet Laurana? 220 i 

Thus, my dear and reverend friend, have I given 
you an imperfe& ſketch of my preſent intentions, 
as to paſſing the month that 1 think of abſenting 
myſelf from Bologna. 2 * 

It is a long time ſince I have been able to tell you 
aforehand, with regard to ſome of the moſt material 
articles of my life, what I wi or ui not to de. Yet, 
knowing my own motives, J cannot ſay that, were 
the laſt three or four years of it to come over again, 
I ſhould have ated otherwiſe than I have done. 
Do you, my reverend friend, with that freedom 
which has been of inexpreſſible uſe to me, remind 
a me; 
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me, if 1 am too ready to acquit myſelf. You know 
(I repeat) all the ſecrets of my heart. Be not par- 
tial to your fincere friend. I write not to be prai- 
ſed, but corrected. Don't flatter my vanity : I am 
yet but a young man. You have not blamed me a 
great while: I am, for this reaſon, a little diffident 
of the ground I ſtand upon : But, if you have no 
— fault to recollect, ſpare yourſelf the trou- 
ble of telling me ſo: Having thus renewed my call 
upon you, for your friendly admonition, I will look 
upon your ſilence as an acquittal, ſo far as I have 
gone ; and we will begin, from the date of your 
next, a new account. In the mean time, be not 
concerned for my health, I am much better than 
I was. My mind was weakened by ſuſpenſe. I 
long ſince thought the criſis near. If it be not al- 
ready overpaſt, a few weeks muſt ſurely determine 
it, 

I am not in haſte to ſend this packet. A week 
hence Sir Alexander Neſbit will ſet out directly for 
England. He has a great deſire of being acquainted ' 
with my dear Dr Bartlett, and requeſts me to give 
him a commiſſion, that may introduce him to you, 
I would not, however, have delayed ſending you 
theſe letters by a ſpeedier conveyance, had my deſ- 
tiny in this country been abſolutely determined. 

Sir Alexander is a worthy man : As ſuch, wants 
not a recommendation to my dear and reverend 
Friend, from his Fell 

CuARLEZSS GranDisons 
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| Lady G. To Miſs By Ox. 
[With the preceding ſeven Letters of Sir CuakTTSs. J 
LEE il Creſvenor-Sguare Monday, Aug. 7. 
00D God, my dear !—1 diſpatch a 4 


to you, received, a few hours ago, ſrom Dr 
Bartlett, with deſire of forwarding it to you, My 


ſiſter was with me. We read the letters together. 


I diſpatch them by an expreſs meſſenger : What ſhall 
e ſay? Tell me, Harriet. More ſuſpenſe ſtill. 
Dear creature, tell me all you think of the contents 
of this packet. If I enter into the particulars, I 
ſhall never have done ſcribbling. Adieu, my love ! 
1 | 44 CHarLOTTE G. 


Return the letters, when peruſod. I want to ſtudy 
them before the doctor has them back. 5 
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LETTER XV. 
Mij5 Byron, To Lady G. 
Selby-hou (2) Friday, Aug. ey 


ELL you, my dear Lady G. all I think of 
the contents of the packet you ſo kindly 


ſent me by an expreſs meſſenger !-—What will you 


ſay to me if I do? I can much better tell you 
what all my friends here ſay of them. 'They are 
for congratulating me upon thoſe contents. But 
can I congratulate my/e/f? Can I receive their con- 
gratulations ?—A woman! an angel !-—-So much 


more worthy of Sir Charles Grandiſon, than the 


poor Harriet Byron can be !—O how great is Cle- 
l mentina, 
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mentina, how little am I in my own eyes! The 
lady will (till be his. She muſt. She ſhall. She 
will change her mind. So earneſt is he! So fervent- 
ly in love with him ſhe !—Who will preſume to 
hope a place in his affections after her? My pride, 


my dear, is all up. Can 1? How mean will any 


one now appear in his eyes, when he thinks of his 
Clementina ? And who can be contented with half 


a heart ! Nay, not half a one, if he does juſtice 


to this wonder of a woman? It was always my 
conſolation, when I looked upon him as loſt to my- 
ſelf, that it was to a perſon of ſuperior merit. 

But who can forbear pitying the glorious man? 
O my dear, I am loſt in the tubje&t ! I know not 
what to ſay. Were I to tell you what I thought, 
what were my emotions, as I read now his gene- 
rous pity for the Count of Belvedere—Now his 
affectionate and reſpectful addreſs to the noble la- 
dy Her agitations of mind previous to the deli. 
very of her paper to him That paper, the con- 
tents ſo greatly ſurpaſſing all that I had read of 
woman !—yet ſo much of a piece with the conduct 
ſhe ſhewed, when the ſtruggle between her reli- 

ion and her love colt her ; reaſon—His equal 
Readineſs in his religion ſo nobly firm—yet towards 
her ſo delicate—In ſhort, the whole of his conduct 
and hers, in the various lights in which they ap- 
peared in the different converſations with her, with 
her family—Were I to tell you, I ſay, what L 
thought, and what were my emotions as I read, a 
volume would not be ſufficient z nor know I what 
meaſure would contain my tears. Suffice it to ſay; 
that I was not able to riſe in two days and nights; 
and it has been with the prune difficulty that I 
obtained pen and ink, and leave to write ; and the 
phyſician talks of confining me to my chamber for 
a week to come. ; 

Sir Charles cries out upon ſuſpenſe— Indeed it 
is a grievous thing. $US 

Vor. VI. L You 
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vou will obfer ve, that in theſe laſt letters he 


mentions me but once; and that is, in making 
me a compliment on the favour which the beloved 


fur eonferred upon me, and all of us, in the vilit 


you were ſo good as to make us. And why do 
vou think I take notice of this? Not from petu · 
lance, I aſſure you; but for the praiſe of his juf- 
tice as well as delicacy: For, could Sir Charles 
Grandiſon excuſably. (if, on other vecaſions,. he re- 
membered the poor girl whom he reſcued; could 
he encuſably, Ifay), while his ſoul was agitated by 
his own ſuſpenſe, occaſioned. by the uncommon 
ſs of Clementina's behaviour, think of any 
other woman in the world? * 1 

But you. fre, my Charlotte, that the excellent 
man 4as-been, pethaps it, greatly indiſpoſed. Can 
we wonder at it? Such ia prize in view, fo many 
_ difficulties as he had to ſtruggle with overcome; 
yet at laſt a ſeemingly inſuperable one ariſing 
from the lady herſelf, and from motives that in- 
created his admiration of her? But a woman may 
be eloquent from grief and diſappointment; when 
a- mam, though” his nobler heart is torn in pieces, 
muſt hardly complain. How do I pity the diſtrel-. 
ſes of a manly heart 257811 ; 

- But ſhould this noble lady, on his return, to Bo- 
1 „after a month's abſence, hold her purpoſe, 
ue he changes his religion, I will tell you my 
thoughts of what will probably be the reſult. - He 
will not marry at all. If he cannot love another 
woman. as well as he does Clementina, ought he? 
And who can equally deſerve his love? Have we 
not heard from himſelf, as well as from Dr Bart- 
lett, chat all the troubles he has had have proceed- 
ed from our ſex? It is true, that men and women 
can hardly ever have any great troubles, but what 
muſt ariſe from each other. And his have ariſen 
from good women too (I hope Lady Olivia is not 
deliberately bad). And why ſhould fo good a 

* b- . Man 
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man continue to ſubject himſelf to the petulance, 
to the foibles, of us wayward women, who hard- 
ly know our own minds, as Signor Jeronymo told 
his friend, when our wiſhes are in our power? - 
But, fick or well, you ſee Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon loſes not his ſpirit, His enlarged heart can 
rejoice in the happineſs of his friends, I will have 
joy, faid he once to me. And muſt he not have 
it in the hopes of recovery of his friend Jerony- 
mo? In the reſtoration of the admirable Clemen- 
tina? And in the happineſs thoſe recoveries mult 
give to a worthy and illuſtrious family? Let me e- 
numerate from him the pleafure he enjoys, in the 
felicity he has given to many, though he cannot 
be in himſelf the happy perſon he makes others. 
Is he not delighted with the happineſs of Lord 
and Lady W.? Of his Beauchamp, and his Beau- 
champ's father and mother ?—Of Lady Mansfield 
and her family? With yours and Lord G's hap- 
ineſs? Does it not rejoice you, my dear, to have 
it in your power to contribute to the pleaſure of 
. ſuck a brother? And how great, how honourable, 
how conſiderate, how delicate is his behaviour to 
the noble Clementina ! how patient, how diſinte- 
reſted with her family! How ready to enter into 
their ſentiments, and to allow for them, though 
_ againſt himſelf! But he is prudent : He ſees be- 
fore him at a great diſtance: He is reſolved to 
have nothing to reproach himſelf with in future, 
that he can obviate at preſent. But is not his con- 
duct ſuch as would make a eonſiderate perſon, who 
has any connections with him, tremble? Since, if 
there be a fault between them, it muſt be a// that: 
perſon's; and he will not, if it be poſſible ſor him 
to avoid it, be a ſharer in it? Do you think, my 
dear, that had he been the firſt man, he would 
| have been ſo complaiſantto his Eve as Milton makes 
Adam [So contrary to that part of his character, 
. mluch made him accuſe the woman to the Amigh- 
L 3 4 
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ty * * taſte the forbidden fruit, becauſe he 
would not be ſeparated from her in her puniſhment, 
- though all pe/terity were to ſuffer by it No; it is 
my opinion, that your brother would have had 
1 enough to his fallen ſpouſe, to have made 
im extremely regret her lapſe; but that he would 


bave done hi own duty, and left it to the Almigh- 
ty, if ſuch had been his pleaſure, to have annihi. 
lated his firſt Eve, and given him a ſecond— But, 
my dear, do I not write ſtrangely? I would be 
chearful if F could, becanſe you are ſo kind as to 
take pains to make me ſo: But, on re-peruſing 
what I have written, I am afraid that you have 
taught me to think oddly. Tell me truth, Char- 
* botte: Is not what has laſt ſlipt from my pen, 
| - more: in- TE G.'s manner, than'in that of 
| | | "on Harrier Brnon? 


Owe line more; and no more, my dear, my in- 

Adaulgent aunt Selby! — They won't let me write 

on, Charlotte, when I had a thouſand things 
further to ſay on the contents of this impor- 

tant packet; or I ſhould not have N 
the} oncharageniticaly. 
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LETTER xv. 


Sir cus, Gamo To Lady CLempaTINA 
© della PorRETTA. , 


Florence, July 18- 29. 

BEG, dear and admirable Lady Clementi- 
na, the permitted correſpondence, with a due 
ſenſe of the favour done me in it: Yet can I ſay 
n! it is not a painful favour? Was ever man be- 


fore 


» — aueh, eee 
K e. 


pre circumſtanced as I am: ermitted to admire- 

the noblet aud moſt amiable af women, and ęven 
generouſly allowed to look upon himſelf as a man 
eſteemed, perhaps more than eſteemed, by her and 


ber illuſtrious family; yet in honour forbidden to 


ſolicit for a bleſſing that once was deſigned for 
him, and which he is not accuſed of demeriting by 
miſbehaviour, or by aſſuming an appearance that he 
male not good Excellent lady! Am I other than 
you, ever had reaſon to think me, in my manners, in 
my principles ? Did I ever endeavour to unſettle you. 
in your attachments to the religion of your coun- 
try? No, madam: Invineibly attached as I kne 
you were to. chat religion, I contented myſelf with. 
avowing my own ; and indeed ſhould have thought 
it an ill requital for the protection I enjoyed from 
the civil and eecleſiaſtical powers, and a, breach ot 
the laws of hoſpitality, had I attempted to unſettle 
the beloved daughter of a houſe ſo firmly likewiſe 
attached, as they always were, to their- principles. 
From ſuch a conduct, could this beloved daughter 
doubt the free exerciſe of her religion, had ſhe - 
But, huſhed be the complainings, that my ex- 
poſtulating heart will hardly be denied to dictate to. 
my pen! Have I not ſaid, that I-wiZ be all yow. 
wiſh me to be—All Spe, or all acguieſcence For- 
ive me, madam, forgive me, dear and. ever-to- 
be · reſpected family, that yet I uſe the word hope... 
Such a prize almoſt. in poſſeſſion can I forbear to- 
ay hape ?—Yet do I not at the ſame. time promiſe 
acquieſcence ?—Painful as it is to me, and impoſ- 
ſible as it would be, were not all-commanding con- 
ſcience pleaded; moſt excellent of women! I will, 
E do acquieſce. If you. perſevere, dear to my ſoul: 
as you ever muſt be, I reſign to your will. | 
The diſappointed. heart, not given up to unman-- 


ly deſpair in. a world ſo ſubject to diſappointments, 


Vill eutch at the next good to that it has loſt Shall! 
Lnot hope, madam, * a correſpondence ſo al- 


0 
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lowably begun, whatever be the iſſue in the 

ter event, will for ever laſt? That a friendly © ſo 
pure will ever be allowed? That the diſappointed 
man may be confidered as the ſon, the brother of 
a family, which muſt, in all the branches of it, be 
ever dear to him 1. hope it. I will even de- 
mand the continuance of its eſteem; why ſhould I 
not ſay of its affedion ?But ſo long only, as my 
own impartial heart, and my — far the glory 


and happineſs of your whole houſe, ſhall tell me I 


deſerve this; and ſo long as I can make out my 
. to the ſatisfaction of every one of it; 
cannot be on my fide, nor will I allow it on 
yours, that the man who once, by the favour of 
your whole family, was likely to be happy in a near 
alliance to it, ſhou}d, and perhaps for that reaſon, 
as it often happens in like inſtances, be looked _ 
as the moſt remote from its friendly love. 
Never, madam, could the heart of man boaſt a 
More diſintereſted paſſion for an object, whoſe mind 
was dearer to it than even her perſon z or a more 
fincere affection to every one of her family, than 


mine does. I am unhappily called upon to the 


oof. The proof is unqueſtionable. And TDU 
e laſt hour of my life, you and they, madam, 


vill be dear to me. 


Adieu, moſt excellent of women Md Cireenian- 
ced as I am, what more can I ſay — Adieu, mok 
excellent of women !—May every good, temporal 
and eternal, be yours, and every one's of your 


beloved faently, prays 


Tour and their moſ? grateful, 
moſt affectionate, and 


Grands on. 


LETTER 


* 
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LETTER XVII.. 


Lady CIIE NEN TINA es To Sir 


CuARTLEZS CRANDISON. 


TENG | Bottgna, Tueſday, Aug. 5. N. S. 
WAS the more willing, Sir, to become your 
correſpondent, as I thought I could write to 
you with 4 freedom than I could ſpeak. 
And indeed I will be very free, and very ſincere. 
I will ſuppoſe, when I addreſs myſelf to you, that 
I am writing to my brother and belt friend. And 
indeed to which of my other brothers can I write 
with equal freedom ?—You, in imitation of the 
God of us all, require only the heart. My beart 
ſhall be as open to you, as if, like Him, you could: 
look into every ſecret receſs of it. 
I thank you, Sir, for the kind and generous. 
contents of the letter, by which you have opened. 
this deſirable correſpondence. Such a regard have 
you paid in it to the weakneſs of my mind, and 
to its late unhappy ſtate, without mentioning that 
unhappy ſtate—O Sir, you are the moſt delicate 
of men—What tenderneſs have you always ſhewn. 
me, for, my attachment to the religion of my. 
fathers ——Surely you are the moſt pious of Pro- 
teſtants ! Proteſtants can be pious z you and, 
and Mrs Beaumont have convineed me that they 
can. Little did I think I ſhould ever be brought 
to acknowledge ſo much in favour of the people 
of your religion, as you and ſhe, by your goodneſs, 
have brought me to acknowledge. O Sir! what 
might you not have brought me to by your love, 
by your kind treatment of me, and by your irre- 
ſiſtible addreſs, were I to have been yours, and, 
reſiding in a Proteſtant nation, every one of your - 
friends of that religion, and all amiable, and per- 
Raps exerplarily, good? I was raid of you, oo 
ﬀ4 | VAyleR. 
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valier. But no more e this ſubject. You are in- 
vincible; and I hope / ſhould: not have been over. 
come had I. been yours—But do we not pray a- 

gainſt running into temptation ?Apuin, ILſay, no 

more of this fubje at Preſent, yet hardly know 
how to forbear— 

Nothing but the due confideration of the brevi- 
ty ant vanity. of this lifey in which ve are but pro- 
«bationers, and of the eternity of the next, could 

have influenced me to act 2oſ my heart. Dear 

| Chevalier, how happy ſhould: I have been, could 

I have given my hand as that heart would have 

directed, and on ſuch terms as I could have thought 

my wy ſecure ?—How ſhall I quit this entangling 
ſubject] I am in the midſt of briars and thorns— 

Lend me, lend me your extricating hand; and 

conduct me into the ſmooth and pleaſant path, in 

which you at firſt found me walking with undoubt- 
ing feet. Never, never, fon my ſake, let an un- 

ba experienced virgin truſt herſelf with hes OWN im- 
N when ſhe (begins to meditate with plea- 

re the great qualities of an object, with whom. 

- the has frequent opportunities of converſing. 
Again am I recurring to a ſubject I with to quit. 
But ſince I cannot, I will give my pen its counſe 
eben, take thy courſe. Had, equally perverſe 

and diſturbed, I Lill give way to chee: I ſee there 
is no withſtanding thee— 

Tell me then, my brother, my "TRE" my. 

faithful, my diſintereſted friend, what I ſhall do, 

what method take to be indifferent to you. 
in another character? What I. ſhall do. to be 
able to look upon. yow #/y as my brother and 

(friend ?—Can you not tell me? Willyou not? Will 

not your love of Clementina permit youcto tell her? 

I will help ydu to words—Say, you are the. 

«friend of "hoe ſaul. If you cannot be a Catho- 

- Ke always, be a Catholic when you adviſe her. And: 

a Hen. from your love of her al, you: will be able 

to 


— 
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to ſay, © Perſevere, Clementina ! and I will not 
« account you ungrateful.” — = 

O Chevalier! I fear nothing ſo much as being 
thought capable of ingratitude by thoſe I love. 
And am I not, can you think that I am not un- 
grateful? Once you told me ſo. Why, if you 
mean me more than a compliment, do you not tell 
me how to be grateful ? Mie you the only man on 
earth who have it in your will, and in your power, 
to confer obligations, yet can be above receiving 
returns? What ſervices did you endeavour to do 
to the ſoul of a miſguided youth, at your firſt ac- 
- quaintance with him ! Unhappy youth ! And 
how did he at the time requite you for them! He 
has let us know (generous ſeif-accuſer !) what he- 
- Foic patience you had with him; and how brave- 
Iy you diſdained his ungrateful defiance. Well 
may he love you as he does. After many, many 
months diſcontinuance of friendſhip, you were 
| called upon to ſnatch him from the jaws of death 
by your bravery. You were not requited, as you 
might have expected, from ſome of our family 
What regret has the recollection coſt us a/f /—You 
were obliged to quit our Italy; yet, called upon, as 
1 may ſay, by your wounded: friend; ineurably 
wounded, as it was apprehended; you haſtened to 
him: You haſtened to his ſiſter, wounded in her 
head, in her heart: You haſtened to her father, 
mother, brothers, wounded in their minds, by the 
ſufferings of that ſon and daughter. '' And whence 
did you haſten to us? From your native country. 
Quitting your relations, all proud of your love, 
and proud of loving you: on the wings of friend- 
Iy zeal did you haſten to us, in a diſtant region. 
Vou encountered with, you overcame a thonſand 
- obſtacles. The genius of healing, in the form of 
a {kilful operator, accompanying you; all the art 
of the phyſicians of your country did you collect, 
to aſſiſt your noble purpoſe. Succeſs attended 


the huſband, ought to be the regulator of her con- 
ſcience, the ſtrengthener at her mind Can you, 
believing your own religion a right one, hers a 


ters ?=() no, you cannot. My brother, 
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Four generous wiſhes We dee one another, a 
whole family ſee one 'unather, with that delight 
Which was wont to irradiate our gountenances be- 
fore diſaſter overclouded them. 


And now, hat return ſhall we make for your | 


neſs to us? Youſay, you are already rewarded 
in the ſucoeſs with which God has bleſſed your ge- 
merous endeavours to e us. Hence it is, that I 
call you proud, and at the ſame time happy. Well 


.do I know, that is not in the power of a wite to re- 


ward you. For what could a wife do by ſuch a 
man more than her duty? And were it poſſible for 
Clementina to be yours, weuld you that your kind- 
neſs, your love to her, thould be rewarded at the 
price of her everlaſting happineſs No, you anſwer 


Lau would leave to her the full and free exer- 


'ciſe of her religion And can you promiſe, can-you, 


the Chevalier Grandiſon, undertake, if you think 


your wife in an error, that you never will endea- 
vour to cure her of that error? You who, as the 


wrong one, be contented that ſhe thall perſevere in 


it? Or gan ſhe avoid, on the fame, and even {till 


ſtricter principles, entering into debate with you? 
And will not then her faith, from your ſuperior 
underſtanding, be endangered Of what force 
will be my confeſſor's arguments againſt yours, 


ſtrengthened by your love, your kindneſs, your 


ſweetneſs of manners? And how will all my family 
grieve, were Clementina to become indifferent to 
them, to her country, and more than indifferent to her 

religion ? | 92556" | 
Say, Grandiſon, my tutor, my friend, my bro- 
ther, can you be indifferent on theſe weighty mat- 
che Biſhop, 


has told me (but be not angry at my brother for 
telling me}, that you did & | 


| o my elder. bro - 
| ther 
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ther and him, that you would not in a beginning ad- 
dreſs have granted to a princeſs the terms you were 
willing to grant me; and that you offered them 
to me as a compromiſe l Compaſſteon and love 
were equally perhaps your inducements. Poor Cle- 
mentina Vet, were there not a greater obſtacle in 
the way, I would have acegpted of your compaſſion ' 
becauſe you are great and d; and there be no 
inſult, but true godlike piety, in our compaſſion 
Well, Sir, and do not my father, my mother, the 
beſt and moſt indulgent of fathers and mothers; 
and do not my uncle and brothers, and my other 
kindred, comply with their Clemenrina, upon the 
ſame affectionate, the ſame pitying motive; other- 
wiſe religion, country, the one ſo different, the o- 
ther ſo remote, would they have conſented . They 
would not. Will you notthen, my dear Chevalier, 
think that I do but right (knowing your motive, 
knowing #heirs, knowing that to rely upon my own 
ſtrength is preſumption, and a tempting of the Al- 
mighty) to act as I act, to refolve as I have reſolv- 
ed do you, my tutor, be again my tutor—You 
never taught me a leſſon that either of us might be 
athamed ro -own—L o you, as I have begged of you 


in my paper, ſtrengthen my mind. I own to you 


that I have ſtruggled much with myſelf: And now 
I. am got—above myſelf, or beneath myſelf, I know 
not whether For my letter is not ſuch as I deſign- 
ed it. Tox are too much the ſubject: I deſigned 
only a few lines; and thoſe to expreſs the grateful 
ſenſe I have of your goodneſs to me, and our Je- 
ronymo; indeed to-every-body z and to beg of you, 
for the ſake of my peace of mind, to point out ſome 
way, by which I, and all of us, may demonſtrate 
our attachment to our ſuperior duties, and our gra- 
titude to you— = | | 
What a quantity have I written! . 
Excuſe my wandering head; and believe me to 
be, as much the wellwither of your glory, as of my 
OWN, CLEMENTINA della PorrETTA. 
LETTER 
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Sir CHarLEs GaANDison, To Lady CLIEMENTIxA. 
; IRS Rome, Aug. 11. NM. S. 
« OTHING,” ſays the moſt generous and 
pious of her ſe but the due conſidera- 
« tion of the brevity and vanity of this life, and of 
4 the duration of the next, could have influenced 
« me to act againſt my heart.” —Condeſcending 
dneſs ! What acknowledgments do you make in 
my favour ! But, favour—can I ſay ?—No, not in 
my favour ; but, on the contrary, to the extinction - 
af all my hopes; for what pleas remain to be urged, 
when you doubt not my affection, my gratitude, 
y tenderneſs, my good faith, and think that from 
will ariſe your danger ? It di; 
My extricating hand,” at your command, is 
« ;held out; “. and it ſhall, not be my fault if you 
recover not the «ſmooth and pleaſant path, in | 
« which you were accuſtomed to walk with un- 
« doubting feet“. | | 
You bid me „ tell you, what you ſhall do to be | 
4 indifferent to me What pain does the gracious 
manner of your rejection give me? Exalted go0d- | 
neſs!—* Your brother, your friend, your faithful, 
« your difintereſted friend,” will © tell you,” againſt | 
himſelf, to the forfeiture of all his hopes; © he will | 
6 tell you,” that you ought rt © to give your hand 
« as your heart” (coudeſcending excellence!) 
« would have directed,“ if you cannot do it, ./ and 
« think your ſoul ſecure.” 
You * will help me to words,” you ſay—T repeat 
them after you. Perſevere, Clementina—I will 
« not,” I cannot account you ungrateful.“ 
þ How much does the dear, the generous Clemen- 
- tina over-rate the ſervices, which heaven, for my 
conſolation (ſo I will flatter myſelf), in a very heavy 
„ 34155 l q diſappointment - 
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diſappoiatment that was 10 follow, made me ian 
humble inſtrument of e the wort hieſt of 
families 1; To that heaven be all the glory! By a- 
ſeribing ſo much to the agent, fear you not that you 
depreciate the ſirſt eauſe? Give to the Supreme Hit 
due; and wat will be left for me to claim? What 
but a common ſervice, which any one af your fa - 
mily would, in the like cingymRances, have done for 
m Maha e 454 eie idee 
It is generous, it is noble, in you, madam; to de- 
clare your regard for the man you refuſe: But What 
a reſtraint mult I act under, who value, and muſt for 
ever value, the fair reſuſer; yet think-my ſelf bound 
in honour td acquieſce with the refuſal; and ti 
prefer your peace of mind to my on? To lay o- 
pen my heart before you would give yo pain. I 
will not give you pain : Vet let me ſay, that the ho- 
nour once deſigned me, had it been (conferred, 
would have laid me under unreturnable obligations 
to as many perſons az are in your family. It was, 
at one time, an honour too great even for my am- 
bition; and yet that is one of the conſtitutional 
faults that I have found it moſt difficult to reſtrain. 
But I will glory in their intended gt -.and 
that I loſt not their or your favour from any act of 
unworthĩneſs Continue to me, moſt excellent Cle- 
mentina ; continue to me, lords and ladies of your 
illuſtrious houſe, your friendſhip, and I will endea- 
vour to be ſatis iel. 
Your “ Tutor,“ as you are pleaſed: to call bim 
your friend, your BxoTHEer” (too clexrly do I fee 
the exclgive force of that laſt recognition I) ons, 
that © he cannot be indifferent to thofe motives 
„that have ſo great weight with you.” He ſees 
your ſtedfaſtneſs, and that your conſcience is en- 
gaged : He ſubmits therefore, whatever the ſubmiſ- 
ſion may coſt him, to your reaſoning ;*and repeats 
your words“ Perſevere, Clementina.“ | 
I did tell your elder brother, and-I am-ready 
SSL VL 10 3 M9” * | 


to 
tell 


/ 
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tell all the world, „that I would not, in a begin. ' 
* ning addreſs, tho“ to a princeſs, have Gavel to 
6 the articles I yielded to by way of compromiſe.” 
Allow me, madam, to repeat this queſtion, to which 
my declaration was an anſwer—* What would the 
4% daughters have done, that they ſhould have been 
« — to perdition ?? I had in my thoughts 
this further plea; that gur church admits of a poſ- 
ſibility of ſalvation out of its own pale—God for- 
bid but it ſhould 1--The church of God, we hold, 
will be collected from the fincerely pious of all com- 
munions. Yet I own, that had the intended ho- 
nour been done me, I ſhould have rejoiced that none 
but ſons had bleſſed our muptials. 
But how do your next words affect me Com- 
L paſſion, and love, ſay you, were equally, perhaps, 
« your inducements Poor Clementina!” add you. 
Inimitably great as what follows this is, I ſhould 
have thought myſelf concerned, as well ſor my own 
honour as for your delicacy, to have expatiated on 
the ſelf-pitying reflection conveyed in theſe words, 
had we been otherwiſe circumſtanced than we are: 
\But to write but one half of what, in happier cir- 
cumſtances, I would have written, , muſt, as I have 
Hinted, give pain to your noble heart. The excel- 
lent Clementina, I, am ſure, would not wiſh me to 
ſay much on this ſubject. If he would, I muſt not; 
J cannmt. . i 369 einne 
The beſt of fathers, mothers, brothers, and of ſpi- 
ritual directors, in your own way, are yours. They, 
madam, will ſtrengthen your mind. Their advices, 
and their indulgent love, will be your ſupport in 
the reſolution you have taken. Tou call upon me 
again to approve of that reſolution. I do, I m 
approve of it. The lover of your ſoul,” con- 
cludes with the repetition of the words you pre- 
ſcribe to his pen If cooler reflection, if reconſide- 
| | Cation 
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cation of thoſe arguments which perſuaded me- ts 
hope, that you would have been in nd way unhap- 
py or unſafe, had you condeſcended to be mine 
If mature and diſpaſſionate thought cannot alter 
your preſent perſuaſion on this head Perſevere, 
« Clementina,” in the rejection of a man as ſteady 
in his own faith as you ate in yours. If your con- 
ſcience is concerned—If your peace of mind is en- 
gaged—you ought to refuſe. You: cannot be 
«thought ungratefuł . 80, againſt himſelf, decides. 
your called-upon, and generouſly acknowledged, 
« Tutor, Friend, Brother,” 
GrAnDisONs 
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I ET TER XIX. 


Tady CIEMTENTINA, To Sir Crantes, GaAU DisM. 


1. | Balogra, Ang. 19. N. S. 
N D do you, beſt of men, conſent to be go- 
verned by my wiſhes? But are you convinced 
(you do not ſay you are) - by my reaſonings ?— 


Alas! my reaſoning powers are weakencd: My 


head has received an incurable wound: My memo- 
ry, indeed, ſeems returned; but its return only 
ſerves to make me more ſenſible of my paſt unhap- 
pineſs ; and to dread a relapſe. 
Bat what is it I hear? Olivia is come back to 
Florence; and you are at Florence! Fly from Flo- 
rence, and ſrom Olivia—But whither will you go, 
to avoid a woman who could follow you to Eng- 


land ?—Whither but to England !—We are all cf 


us apprehenſive for the ſafety of your perſon, if you 


reſuſe to be the huſband of that violent woman. 
Yet cannot I bear the thoughts of her being yours. 


But that, you have told me, the never can be—Yet, 
it yau could be happy with her, why ſhould 1 be an 
1 M2 cnemy 
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enemy to her happineſs?— But to your own magna. 
uimity I will leave this fabje&. - 
Let me adviſe with my tutor, my friend, my bro. 
ther, 0n/a-/point that is now much more my concern 
than Olivia, and her hopes Fain, very fain, would 
Ttake the veil. My heart is in it. My friends, my 
deareſt friends, urge againſt my plea, the dying re- 
queſt, as well as the wiſhes, while living, of my 
grandfathers on both ſides. I am diſtreſſed; I am 
preatly diſtreſſed; for well do I know what were the 
views of the two good men, now with God, in 
wiſhing me ze to aſſume the veil, But could they 
foreſee the calamity that was to befal their Cle- 
mentina? They could wot, I need not dwell 
upon the ſubject, and upon the force of their 
pleas and mine, to a man whoſe mind is capa- 
cious enough to take in the whole ſtrength of 
both at once. But you will add an obligation to 
the many you have already conferved- upon me, 
if you can join your weight to my pleas: and make 
it your requeſt, that L may be obliged in this mo- 
mentons article. Let me expect that you can, that 
vou will. They all languifh for opportunities to 
-oblige-the man, who has laid them under obliga- 
tions not to be returned. Need I to ſuggeſt a plea 
to yon, the force of which muſt be allowed from 
you, if you ever with fervour loved Clementina ? 
If I know my own heart, and I have given it a 
trig examination, two things nted me would 
make me as happy as I now can be in this Hife: 
The one, that my requeſt to be allowed to ſequeſter 
myſelf from the world, and to dedicate myſelf to 
God, be complied with : The other, to be affured 
of your happineſs in marriage with an Englith, at 
leaſt not an Italian, woman. I am obliged to own, 
though I am ſenſible that T'expoſe to you my weak- 
neſs by the acknowledgment, that the laſt is but 
too neceſſary to the tranquillity of my mind, in the 
ſituation in which the grant of my firſt with — 
ns bh Place 
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place me. Let me know, Chevalier, when I have 
ſet my hand to the plough, that there is no lookin 
back; and that the oni man I ever thought of wit 
tenderneſs is another's, and, were I nel profeſſed, 
never could be mine. Anſwer as I with; and IL 
fhall be able to follow you, Sir, with my prayers, 
to the country that has the honour of producing, 
ſuch an ornament to human nature. , | | 
It muſt not be known, you will readily ſuppoſe, 
that I have ſought to intereſt you in my plea. For 
this reaſon, I have not ſhe wn rhis letter to any · body. 
Father Mareſcotti, I have hopes, as a religious, will 
declare himſelf in my favour, if you do. My bro- 
ther, the Biſhop, ſurely will ſtrengthen your hand 
and his, though he appears 2 brother, not as 
the prelate, in ſupport of the family reaſons. 
I am not aſhamed to fay I long to ſee you, Sir. 
J can the more readily allow myſelf to tell you ſo, 
as I can declare that I am unalterably determined 
in adherence to my written reſolution, never to 
truſt to my own ſtrength in an article in which my 
everlaſting welfare is concerned. O, Sir, what 
ſtruggles, what conflicts, did this reſolution coſt me, 
before I could make. it But ence made, and upon 
ſuch deliberation, and after. 1 had begged of God 
his direction, which I imagine he has graciouſly 
given me, I have never. wiſhed to alter it. Forgive 
me, Sir. You will; you are a good man—My God 
only have I preferred: to you. ©. au 
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1 e LETTER KX. 
21 10 y 47 5 1 | M047 1 
Sir Cxartes Grantison, To Lady CLEMENTINA, 
. * » Florence, Aug. 23. N. S. 
Y dear correſpondent aſks, If I am convinced 
by her reaſonings—I repeat, That I reſign 
to 8 will every hope, every with, reſpecting my- 
felt. In a caſe where conſcience can be pleaded, 
no other reaſonings are neceſſary. | TI 
But what can I ſay, moſt excellent of women, to 
the requeſt you make, that I will ſupport you in 
your ſolicitude to take the veil? I hope you only 
Propoſe this to me, by way of aſking my advice 
* Let me, ſay you, adviſe with my tutor, my friend, 
my brother” I have given the higheſt inſtance 
that man could give of my diſintereſtedneſs; and 
I will now, as you require, ſuppoſe myſelf a Catho- 
lic in the humble advice I ſhall offer to my ſiſterly 
friend; and this will the rather appear, ſinee, as a 
Proteſtant, I ſhould argue againſt any one's binding 
him or herſelf, by vows of perpetual celibacy, 
« Need I, afks my dear correſpondent, ſuggeſt a 


% plea for you to make, the force of which muſt be 


allowed, if ever you fervently loved Clementma?” 
At what plea does the excellent Clementina hint? 
Is it not at an Herodian one *? Why, if ever ſhe 


honoured her Grandiſon with her eſteem, does ſhe not 


enforce the ſame plea with regard to him? Can ſhe, 
avowing that eſteem, be ſo generous as to wiſh him 
nt to. 


* Herod directed, that his Mariamne ſhould be put 


to death, that ſhe might not be the wife of any other 
man, if le returned nat alive from the court of Auguſtus 


Ceſar, befare whom he was cited to anſwer for his con- 


duct, which had been. obnoxious to that prince, in the con- 
reſt between bim and Antony for the empire of the world. 


- 


| 
| 
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enter into the married eſtate, and even to inſiſt u- 

n it, as a ſtep that would contribute to her future 
peace of mind, yet hope to prevail upon him to make 
it his requeſt, that ſhe may be ſecluded from a poſ- 
fibility of ever enjoying the ſame liberty? Were I 
married, and capable of wiſhing to fetter and re- 
ſtrain thus my wie, in caſe of her ſurviving me, I 
ſhould think ſhe ought to deſpiſe me for the nar- 
rowneſs of my heart. What then is the plea that 
a young lady, in the bloom of beauty, would put. 
me upon making And to whom ?— To her own. 
relations, — Lin gui/h, as ſhe expreſſes herſelf, 
for opportunities to 315 bim; and who are extreme- 
ly earneſt to diſſuatie her from entering upon the 
meaſure ſhe withes him to promote? Can he, ma- 
dam, to uſe your own words in the ſolemn paper 
you-gave me, think of taking fuch advantage of their 
generoſity to him? 

But can Clementina della Poreetziwho'; 18 bleſt 
with the tendereſt and maſt indulgent of parents, 
and who has always juſtly gloried in her duty to 
them; whoſe brothers love — wich a diſintereſted- 
neſs that hardly any brothers before them have 
been able to ſhew; can ſhe, in appoſition to the 
will of her grandfathers, wiſh to enter into a mea» 
ſure that muſt fruſtrate all their hopes frem her 
for ever ?—Dear lady! confider.. * 

You, my beloved correſpondent, who hold * 
riage as @ ſacrament, ſurely cannot doubt but you: 
may ſerve God in it with much greater efficacy, 
than were you to ſequeſter yourſelf from a word 
that wants ſuch an example as you are able to gixe 
it. But, madam, your parents propoſe not mar- 
riage to you: They only, at preſent, beſeech, not 
command you * — know the generoſity: of yaur- 
heart) not to take a ſtep that mult entirely fruſtrate 
all their hopes, and put an option out of yaur aux 
power, ſhould you change your mind. Let me ads 
viſe you, madam, diſclaiming all intereſted. views, 

and 
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and from motives of a love merely fraternal (fer 
ſuch is your expectation from the man you honour 
with your correſpondence) to ſet the hearts of re- 
lations, ſo juſtly dear to you, at eaſe ; and to leave 
to Providence the iſſue. They never, madam, will 
compel you. And give me leave to ſay, that piety 
requires this of you. Does not the Almighty, every. 
where in his word, ſanctify the reaſonable commands 
of parents? Does he not intereſt himſelf, if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf, in the performance of the filial 
duty ? May it not be juſtly ſaid, that to obey your 
parents is to ſerve God ? Would the generous, the 
noble-minded Clementina della Porretta, narrow, as 
I may ſay, her piety by limiting it (I ſpeak now as 
if I were a Catholic, and as if I thought there were 
ſome merit in ſecluding one's ſelf from the world), 
when ſhe could, at leaſt, equally ſerve God, and be- 
nefit her own ſou], by obeying her parents, by ful- 
filling the will of her deceaſed grandfathers, and by 
obliging all her other near and dear relations ? Lady 
Clementina cannot reſolve all the world into her- 
ſelf. Shall I ſay, there is often cowardice, there is 
ſelfiſhneſs, and perhaps, in the world's eye, a too 
—_— confeſſion of diſappointment, in ſuch ſeclu- 
ſions n 111-608 | 


There are about you perſons, who can give this 
argument its full force — I cannot do it. O my 
+ Clementina, my ſiſter, my friend, I cannot be ſo 
t, ſo undiveſted, in this inſtance, as you 
can be l- But I can be juſt : I preſume to ſay, I 
cannot be ungenerous. I tell. you not what I hops 
to be enabled by your noble example, in time, to 
do, becauſe of the preſent tenderneſs of your health. 
But you muſt not, madam, expect from me a con- 
duct, that you think it would become you to diſa- 
vow. Delicate as the /emalc _ is, and as 7 
moſt particularly my dear correſpondent's, that o 
the man, on ſuch an occaſion as this, ſhould ſhew 
4 nl | | | | at 
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at leaſt an equal delicacy : For has he not her ho- 
nour to protect, no leſs than his ows, as a man, to 
regard ? 

Diſtreſs me not, my dear Clementina; add not, 
I ſhould rather ſay, to my diſtreſs, by the declara- 
tion of yours. . I repeat, that your parents will not 
compel you. Put it not out of your power to be 
prevailed upon to do an act of duty. God requires 
not that you ſhould be dead to your friends, in or- 
der to live to him, Their hope is laudable. Wall 
Lady Clementina della Porretta put it out even of 
the Almighty's power to bleſs their hope? Will ſhe 
think herſelf unbappy, if the cannot puniſh them, 
inſtead of rewarding them, for all their tender 
and indulgent goodneſs to ber It cannot be. 
God Almighty perfect his own work, ſo happily 
begun, in the full reſtoration of your health ! 'This 
bleſſing, I have no doubt, will attend your filial 
obedience. But can you, my dear correſpondent, 
expect it, if you make yourſelf uneaſy, and keep 
your mind in ſuſpenſe, as co your duty, and in- 
dulge yourſelf in ſuppoſing that the will of God, 
and the will of your -parents, are ite? A. 
great deal now depends upon yourſelf. O madam, 


will you not in a /raller inſtance, were your heart 


ever ſo much engaged to the cloiſtered life, prac- 
tür "thats cf il which in the +:ghe/}. pou en- 
force upon me? All your temporal duties againſt 
you; and your ſpiritual not fayouring, much leſs 

impelling you? OBI IH | 5 li 7 
But once more, I quit a ſubject, that may, and 
no doubt will, be enforced in a much ſtronger 
manner than I can enforce it. I will ſoon, very 
ſoon, pay my duty to you, and all yours. You 
own your withes to ſee me, becauſe you are fortifi- 
ed by your invincible adherence to -your reſolu- 
tion. I will acknowledge anguith of heart. I 
cannot, as I told you above, be ſo great as you. 
But if you will permit your ſiſterly love to have 
& . | © ita 
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; Lady Olivia, hdd arrived this day at her 
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its full operation, and if you wiſh me peace of 
mind, and a cordial reſignation to your will, let 
me ſee you, madam, on the next viſit I ſhall have 
the honour to make you, chearful, ſerene, and de- 
termined to acquieſce in the reaſonable will of pa- 
rents, who, I am confident, I again repeat it, will 
never compel you to marry— Have they not alrea- 
dy given yon a very ſtrong inſtance that they will 
not ?—In a word, let me hear you declare, that 
you will reſign yourſelf to their wilt in this ar- 
ticle of the veil; and I ſhall then, with the more 
chearfulneſs, endeavour to reſign to yours, ſo 
ſtrongly and repeatedly declared, in the letter be- 
fore me, to, dear lady, 
Tour ae friend, and ever -obliged Servant, 
GRANDISON. 


own palace. It is impoſſible that any thing 
but civility can paſs between her and your 
8 eatly favoured correſpondent. 


Sir Cuanues 4 To Do Baariery: 


Bologna, 7. hurſday, Aug. 17-28. 
SHALL hereafter have a pretty large ſupple- 
ment to give you to my literary journal; 
—— found it neceſſary, as much as poſſible, in 
the paſt month, to amuſe myſelf with ſubjedts with- 
out inyſelf, And I ſhall ſend you now the copies 
of three letters of mine, written in Italian to Lady 
Clementina; aud two of hers, in anſwer to the 
ficſt and Senn of them. 
1 arrived 


See the foe preceding Letters. 
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I arrived here yeſterday, but before I proceed to 
acquaint you with my reception, I ſhould mention, 
that Lady Olivia arrived at her own palace at Flo- 
rence on Friday laſt. ,I was then in that city, 
but newly returned from Naples and Rome. She 
ſent one of her gentlemen to me the night of her 
arrival, to acquaint me with it, and to deſire me to 
attend her next morning. I went. 1 

Her firſt reception of me was polite and agree- 
able. But the moment her aunt Maffei withdrew, 
and we were alone, her eyes darting a fiercer ray, 
Wretch, ſaid ſhe, what diſturbance, what anxieties, 
haſt thou given me! — But it is well, that thy in- 

ratitude to the creature who has riſked ſo much 
for thee, has been rewarded, as it ought to be, by 


a repulſe from a ſtill prouder heart, if poſſible, 
than thy own ! i. 
You, Lady Olivia, anſwered I, have reaſon to 
impute pride to me. You have given me many 
opportunities to ſhew you, that I, a man, can keep 
my temper ; when you, a woman, have not been 
able to keep yours ; yet, in me, never met with an 

aggreſſor. = 
ot an aggreſſor, Sir To ſay nothing of the 
contempts you caſt upon me here in my own Italy, 
what was your treatment of me in your England? 
—Paltry iſland! I deſpiſe it To reſolve to leave 
me there! To refuſe to compliment me with a 
day, an hour! [O my deteſted weakneſs ! What 
a figure did I make among your friends!] And 
declaredly to attend the motions of the haughtieſt 
woman in Europe !—Thank God, for your own 
ſake, yes, Sir, I have the charity to ſay for your 
own ſakes that you are diſappointed. ., + 
I pity you, Lady Olivia; from my ſoul I pity 
you! and ſhould abhor myſelf, were I capa- 
ble of mingling inſult with my pity. But I leave 
Jou. =o 49 * 1931 521 
Forgive 
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Forgive me, Chevalier, catching my arm as I 
- was going. | I am more diſpleaſed with myſelf 
than with you. A creature that has rendered her- 
ſelf ſo cheap to you (but, Sir, it is ent) to you) 
cannot but be uneaſy to herſelf; and when ſhe 
is, ſhe maſt miſbehave to every body elſe. Say 
you forgive me 

She held out her hand to me. But immedi- 
ately, on Lady Maffei's coming in, followed by 
ſervants, withdrew it. 10 

Her behaviour afterwards was that of che true 
paſſionate woman; now ready to rave, now in 
tears. I cannot, Dr Bartlett, deſcend to particulars, 
A man, who loves the ſex z who has more com- 
paſſion than vanity in his nature; who can value 
even generally faulty perſons for the qualities that 
are laudable in them, muſt be deſirous to draw a 
veil over the weakneſſes of ſuch. I left her diſtreſ- 
fed. There may be caſes in which fincerity can- 

not be ſeparated from unpoliteneſs. I was oblig- 
ed to be unpolite, or I could not have been ſincere ; 
and muſt have given ſuch anſwers as would per- 
haps, in ſome meaſure, have entitled the lady to 
think herſelf amuſed. Pdor woman! She threat- 
ened to have me overtaken by her vengeance, But 
now, on the diſappointment I had met with at 
Bologna, it became abſolutely neceſſary for me to 

encourage, or to root y- this 77 lady— 
I could not have been to her, had I not been 
Juſt to eg 

A very entradedinary attempt was made, next 
day, on my perſon; I am apt to believe from this 
quarter, It ſucceeded not: And as I was on the 
Tueſday to ſet out for Bologna, I let it paſs off 
without complaint or enquiry. 
- I paid the Count of Belvedere a viſit, as I had 
promiſed. The General at Naples, and the Count 
at Parma, received me with the higheſt civilities ; 
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and both from the ſame motive. The Count will 


hope. | Page? | 

The General accompanied me, with his lady, 
part of my way to Florence: The motive of his 
journey is to rejoice perſonally with his friends at 
Urbino and Bologna, on the reſolution his ſiſter 
has taken, and to congratulate her upon it; as he 
has already doae by letter, the copy of which he. 
ſhowed me. There were high compliments made 
me in it. We may ſpeak handſomely of the man 
whom we neither envy nor fear. He would have 
loaded me with preſents ; but I declined accepting 
any; in ſuch a manner, however, as he could not. 
be diſſatisſied with me for my refuſall. 

I paid alſo my reſpe&s at Urbino to the Altieri 
family, and the Conte della Porretta, in my way 
to Rome and Naples, and met with a very polite 
reception from both. For the reſt of the time of 
my abſence from Bologna, my literary journal will 
acoount. | \ x 

On Wedneſday afternoon I weut to the palace 
of Porretta. I haſtened up to my Jeronymo, with 
whom, as alſo with Mr. Lowther, I had held a 
corteſpondence in my abſence, and received fa- 


vourable intelligences from them. - 


* - 


Jeronymo rejoiced to ſee me. I was inexpreſſi- 
bly delighted to find him ſo much recovered. | His 
appetite, he told me, was reſtored. His reſt was 
balmy and N He ſat up ſeveral hours in 
the day; and his ſiſter and he gave joy to each 
other, and to all their friends. But he hinted to 
me his wiſhes ſtill co call me brother; and beg» 
ged of God, in a very earneſt manner, ſnatching 
my hand, and wettiag it with his tears, that it Rill 
might be ſo. : 

he Marquis and Marchioneſs joined to thank 
me for my part of the correſpondence with their 
beloved daughter; for, on my declining, to ſup- 
port her in her wiſhes to be allowed to take the 

Vor. VI. N veil, 
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veil, the had ſhewed them the copy of her ſecond 
letter, as well as my reply to it. The bleſſings 
which they poured out upon me were mingled 
with their tears; and Father Mareſcotti and the 
Biſhop declared, ' that they would, in every prayer 
they put up to heaven for themſelves and the fa- 
mily, remember me, and beg of God to ſupply to 
me by another, and even, they ſaid, a better Cle. 
mentina, the diſappointment 1 had unexpectedly 
met with from ad. The General and his lady, 
and the Count, arrived the day before: But they 

were not preſent. 1 

While they were all complimenting and ap- 
plauding the almoſt ſlent man (for in ſo critical a 
ſituation what could I ſay ?) Camilla came in, and 
whiſpering the Marchioneſs, Clementina, ſaid the 
Marchioneſs, is impatient to ſee her friend. Che- 
yalier, I will introduce you. I followed her. 

The young lady, the moment ſhe beheld me, 
flew to me with open arms, as to her brother, her 
fourth brother, as the called me; and thanked me, 
ſhe ſaid, a thouſand thouſand times, for my letters 
to her. My mamma, faid ſhe, has ſeen them all. 
But, ah, Sir, your third !—I did not think you 
would have refuſed me your intereſt with my 
friends. I cannot, cannot give up that point. It 
was always my wiſh, madam (turning to her mo- 
ther), to be God's child ; that will not make me 
lefs your's and my papa's. O, Chevalier, you 
have not quicted, you have not convinted my 
heart ! COS 
''T promiſe myſelf, that I could have left you 
without a plea, my dear correſpondent, returned I, 
bad my heart been at cafe, and the argument leſs 
affecting to myſelf. And furely, if Lady Clemen- 
tina had been convinced, ſhe would have ated up 
to her conviction. | 

O, Sir, you are a dangerous man. I ſee, if a 
certain event had taken place, I ſhould have — 

* | | | a lo 
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a loſt creature Are not you, Sir, convinced 
that, in my notions of a lott creature, I ſhould ? 
If you are, I hope you will at up to your con- 
viction e 
Was this neceſſary to be ſaid to me ?—T think, 
on recollection, ihe half ſmiled when ſhe ſaid it. 
My dear Dr Bartlett, you ſee Clementina could 
de pleaſant on an occation ſo ſolemn. !—But per- 
haps ſhe faw me only afededly chearful. Little 
as lhe at preſent imagines it, I think it not impoſ- 
ſible that ihe may in time be brought to yield to 
the ſenſe of her duty, laid down by ſuch powerful 
aivocates as ſhe has in her own family. What- 
ever happens, may it be happy to her and this fa» 
mily, and then I cannot be wholly joyleſs. What 
is there in this life worth —But let me not be too 
abſtracted. This world, if we can enjoy it with 
innocent chearfulneſs, and be ſerviceable to our 
fellow-creatures, is not to be deſpiſed, even by a 
philoſopher. 7 „ 4 RO | 
1 hope, madam, ſaid I to her, that at leaſt yow 
ſuſpend your wiſhes after the ſequeſtered life. She 
allowed the force of one or two of my arguments; 
but I could perceive, that ſhe gave not up her hope 
of yup complied with in her withes to aſſume the 
ei ts Ry II! 
The General, and his lady, and the Count, be- 
ing come in, haſtened up to pay cheic compliments 
to me. How profuſe were the two gentlemen in 
theirs ! | | hn; 
At the Marchioneſs's motion, we went to Jero 
ny mo, and found the Marquis, the Bithop, and 
Father Mareſcotti coming to us. And then, every 
ane joining in their acknowledgments of obligation 
to me, and wiſhing it in their power to make us as 
happy as oy declared T had made them, I ſaid, 
it way in their power, I hoped, to do me an un- 
ſpeakable Pleaſie. $ . 44 25 aa 
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- . Fhey called upon me, as with one voice: It is, 
anſwered I, that my dear friend Jeronymo may be 
994 90 upon to accompany me to England. My 

owther Would think himſeH very happy in his 
attendance on him there, rather than to ſtay here; 
and yet, if my requeſt ſhould not be granted, he is 
determined not. to leave bin tin he js Iuppoſed to 


be out of danger. 


They locke. upon one another with eyes of Pleas 
Ture and ſurprize,” Jeronyms wept. cannot, 
cannot bear, {aid he, ſuch a weight of obligation, 
Grandiſon, we can do nothin 51 ou. And you 
have brought me your Lowt ger to heal me, that 
you might have the killing of me Fourle If.” - 

Clementina's eyes were filled with tears. She 

Went fr 96. om us wit h ſome little precipitation. 
kevalier „d the Marchioneſs, my Clernen- 
901 s hegt 155 1 ſuſceptible for its own eaſe, 
to imp £7 ſions 5 gratitude. * Tou will Nite 


With the. poor ils Art make her n ber re 
| wee is 


"What i is "there but favour to 2 155 replied I, if Fea 


to Ne my pt © rior The Agerence 
Air, of climate, may probably. be fried with 
dvantage. Let me have the honour o enter- 
ining you' in England, Jooking all round me; 


| and 4g. I * my conſider, as a full return of the ob- 


lig ations 8 think 10 highly of, and are fo ſalici- 

rolls to diſc ar 45 

f 1 Took 778 upon one another in filence. 
"Would to God. proceeded I, that you, my lord, 

and you, madam 3 myſelf to the father 

and mother}, would honopr me, as my guelts, for 

one e once had thoughts Fo it, had a 


certain happy event taken place I dare promiſe 
vou 


E * xz 
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you both, after the fatigues you have undergone, 
a renewal of health, from our ſalutary ſprings. 

ſhould be but too happy, if, in ſuch company, a 
ſitter might be allowed to viſit a brother !—Bur'if 
this be thought too great a favour, that fiſter, in 
your abſence, cannot but give and recog rn 
ſometimes in vifiting Mrs Beaumont at Florence ; 
ſometimes her brother, and his lady, at Naples. 


And I will engage my two ſiſters and their lords | 


to accompany me in my attendance oh you back 
to Bologna. My filters will be delighted with the 
opportunity of viſiting Italy, and of paying their 
reſpeQs to a young lady whoſe character they re- 
vere, and to whom once their brother had hoped 
to give them the honour of a relation. © 
hey ſtill continuing filent, bu: none of them 
ſeeming diſpleaſed, You will, by ſuch a favour, my 
dear Lords, and you, madam; to the Marchionefs, 
do me credit with my/elf; as I may ſay. I ſhall re- 
turn to my native country, if I 3 after the 
hopes you had all given me, like a difappginted 
and rejected man. My pride; as well as my plea- 
ſure, is concerned on this oecaſion. My houſe id 


the country, my houſe in London, ſhalFbe 1 
Cc 


I will be either inmate or viliter at your ple 

No man loveth his country better than I dd But 
you will induce me to love it ſtill better, if by your 
compliance with my earneſt requeſt, you ſhall be 
able to obtain either health or plenſüre Hrom 
twelvemonth's reſidence in it. Oblige me, my 
dear Lords; oblige me, madam; were it but t 
give yourſelves a new reliſh to your o,. tountr 
and palace: on your return. ſummers have 
not your fervid ſun: Our commerce gides us all 
your juſtly- boaſted autummal fruits; Hor are our 
winters ſo cold as yours. Oblige me; for the ap- 
proaching winter only, and ſtay longer, as you 


ſhall find inclination, 


- Deareſt Gründiſon, ſaid Jeronymo, I will ac- 
N 3 | cept 
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cept. of: your invitation the moment I am told that 
may undertake the journey 
The journey, my Lord interrupted 1. Your 
cabin ſhall be made near as convenient to you as 
your chamber. You. ſhall be ſet aſhore within half 
a league of my houſe in London. God give us 
all a pleaſant voyage; and in a few days time, you 
will not know, except by amended health and ſpi- 
rits, that: you are not in this your own chamber. 
Surely, ſaid the general, my ſiſter was right in 
Yor apptchenſions, that ſhe would, not be able to 


- continue a Catholic, had the been this man's. I with 


vu, my 75 faid he, gen, madam, and Jerony- 
png, would go. You have. had a long courſe of ta» 
tigues and troubles. You love the Chevalier, Vin. 
ter with him however. I have heard much of the 
3 of the Englith, baths. Clementina muſt 
7 My wife and I will make her as happy as 
i & in our abſence : And take Grandiſon at 
bh — him and his ſiſters back with 
IM. Their — „ 1 underſtand, have been amon 
They will not be ſorry to viſit Italy a — 
tin ge, vo doubt, they are men of taſte But 
128 Chevalier, do you think of going? 

The ſooner detter, were it but to take ad- 
Vantage of the fine. ſeaſon: It vill be but what 
mariners call a, trip. to England. You will make 
me very bappy- — can have no other way of 
diſcharging the obligations you are ſo ſolicitous 
out, will return with yeu: The health of La- 
fy Clementina, I flatter myſelf, will be quite con- 

5 8 by that time. Signor e I hope, 
wh be. load, lhewifag: W has joy mall we be 
ae e one another 

200k only till the ant 20 conſult, and 
dire RE; an fagſuer. 
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Dur | #17 3 . N ar with land za 2 
| as Sir CHarLEs GRANDISON. | In Continuation. 
lalt ö * Mule v5 
us AR /LR Lowther and his colleagues Song been 
ou conſulted, gave it as their opinion, 1 
pi- ronymo might be removed by a litter to the near - 
* eſt ſea · port, and there embark for England; but 
in that it is moſt eligible to ſtay till the next ſpring, | 
to by which time they hope the two old wounds may 
ah be, ſafely-cicatrized, and the new one only kept | 
ny Open. , "I ; | ö | 
ta» 8 * all engaged, that then not only Jero- 
in- nymo, and the two young lords, hut ſome others {| 
the of the family; will be my gueſts in Eugland 35 and. 
uſt in the mean time, that the Biſhop and Father Mar | 
as reſeotti will in turn correſpond with me, and ac- | 
cat quaint me ith all that paſſes here 
ith Clementina drank chocolate with us. She had 
"g been made acquainted with their determination, 
n and approved of the promiſes of a viſit to be made 
But me next year, by ſome of the principals of the fas 
| mily. What a hard circumſtance is it, whiſpered 
ade ſhe, as ſbe fat next me, that the perſon who would 
hat de moſt willing to go, and I flatter myſelf, would 
By not be 3 welcome, muſt not be of — come» 
0 pany,! If have been glad to have e dne 
dus viſit to che country where - Chevalier Grandifon 
As was born gin n b a cons 
on- And what a perverſeneſs, thought I. is there in 
pe, cuſtom ! that would not permit this kind explicit - 
be neſs in Lady Clementina, were ſhe not determined 
8 to conſider the, brotber in the man [before her; ra- 
ad ier than a ſtill neater relation 1 By how mary 
iy ways, my dear Dr. Bartlett, may delicate minds 
| expreſs a deniat!—Negatives need not be frown+ 
75 wg given, nor aſumatives bluſhingly pronoya- 
we eh a rents. % Belts af ahh i AA 
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Jeronymo and I being left alone, he challenged 
me on the vifible concern which he, and every one, 
as he ſaid, ſaw in my countenance, on the turn 
his ſiſter had taken: Had it not been in my heart, 
he was ſure it would not have been there. 

Can you wonder at it, my dear friend? ſaid I: 
When I came over, greatly as I thought of your 
ſiſter, I did not think ſhe had been /o great as ſhe 
has ſhewn herſelf. I adinired her ever, but 1 
now more than admire her. "Taught to hope, as I 
was, and ſo unexpectedly diſappointed as I have 
been, 1 muſt have been more than man, were 
not very much affeted. b att 
No doubt but you mnſt, and I am cordially 
concerned for your concern. But, my dear 
Grandiſon, it is God alone that ſhe prefers to 
you. | She ſuffers more than you can do. She 
has no other way, ſhe aſſures me, to comfort 
herſelf, but by indulging her hopes, that ſhe ſhall 
not live long—Dear creature ! She flatters herſelf, 
that her reaſon is reſtored, in anſwer to her fer- 
vent ſupplications, which, ſhe ſays, ſhe put up to 
Heaven, in her ucid' intervals, that for the ſake 
of her parents and brothers it might be reſtored, 
and that then ſhe might be taken to the arms of 
mercy. But if your heart be deeply affected, my 

Grandiſo n 
It is, Jeronymq. I am not an inſenſible man. 
But ſhould now our dear Clementina be prevailed 
upon to deſcend from the height to which ſhe has 
ſoared, however my wiſhes might be gratified by 
the condeſcenfion ; yet, while ſhe believed her con- 
ſcience would be wounded by it, I could not but 
think it would be ſome diminutien to her glory. 
And how, as ſhe has hinted in one of ber k 
to me, would it be poſſible, were I to ſee my be- 
loved wife unhappy with her ſcruples, to forbear 
yrs pers yp ug quiet her mind by removing them? 
And could this be effected, without giving her an 
opinion of the religion I profeſs, in — 


* 
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hers? And would not that ſubject me to a breach 
of articles? O my dear Jeronymo! Matters muſt 
ſtand jult as they do, except the ceuld think more 
favourably of my religion, and lets avourably at 
her own. | 2 | IA 
He began to talk of their obligations to me. I 
e 9s they could no other way give mg 
pain. Do not, ſaid I, let this ſubject ey be 
gain mentioned by you, or any of the fami 1. E. 
very one, my dear Jcronymo, is not called upon 
by the occaſion, as 1 have had the happineſs to be. 
Would my friend envy mie this happineſs? | | 
* iſh, Dy Bartlett, with all my heart, that 
could! think of aty thing that I could accept 
ke füch grateful ſpirits eaſy. It paigs me t 


.to 
| be lates by them in ſuch a fuperior hght as 
w Gemanaine, hate mp dogs De Partlere, gat 
of friendſhi 


Ido, confiſtent with my; notions of frienglhypy gp 
matze their hearts eaſy? e 
He was afraid, he faid, that I ſhould now ſoo 
thing of leaving them * * 
I told him, that having no doubt of Lady Cle- 
mentina's perſeverance in her reſolution and 
her leave to return to my native country, I ſhou 
be glad, for my own ſake, as well as the led 2ytg be 
allowed to depart in a few days. lies Lowthe, as 
it would make Jeronymo, as he had declared, more 
eaſy, would ſtay behind me. But diſmiſs him, my 
friend, ſaid I, as ſoon as you can. He had ob- 
tained abroad a happy competency, and was re- 
turned to England, When I firſt knew him, with 
intent to enjoy it. He is as rich as he wants to 
bez and can gratify only the natural benevolence 
of his heart, by attending my dear friend. I hope 
to get him to accept of apartments, with me in my 
London hauſe, and to fix his retirement, if not 
with me in my paternal ſeat, in its neighbourhood 
at leaſt. He has merit that is not confined to His 
prafeſſion: ut for what. he has done for my. Je- 


La. ronymo, 


* 
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—_—_y he will always hold a prime place in my 
heart. | | 
It is true, Dr Bartlett; and I pleaſe myſelf, 
that he will be found as worthy of your friendly 
Jove, and my Beauchamp's, as of mine. If I can at 
laſt be indulged in my long, long hoped-for with, 
of icttling in my native country with ſome tolera- 
dle tranquillity of mind, I ſhall endeavour to draw 
round me ſuch a collection of valuable perfons, as 
hall make my neighbourhood one of the happieſt 
pots in Britain, $48471 n yp 
The Marchioneſs came up to us. Clementina, 
aid the, is apprehenſive that you will ſoon leave 
us. Her father and brothers are walking with her 
in the garden: They will, 1 dare ſay, be glad of 
your com ny. ' | 1 1 | 1 ; $a 
I left Jeronymo and his mother together, and 
Joined the Marquis and his other ſons, and Cle- 
mentina. The General's lady and Father Mare- 
Teotti were in another alley, in earneſt converſa- 
tion. | | | 
The Marquis made me a high compliment; and, 
after a few turns, the prelate led off his father and 
brother, and left Clementina and me alone toge- 


er. b 
Were you not cruel, Chevalier, faid ſhe, in your 
laſt letter to me, not only to deny me your weight 
in the requeſt my heart was, and is ſtill ſet upon, 
but to ſtrengthen their arguments againſt me ? 
Great uſe have ſome of m Riends made of what 
you wrote. O Sir, you have won the heart of 
Giacomo; but you have contributed to oppreſs that 
of his fiſter. Indeed, indeed, I cannot be eaſy if 
T am denied the veil. 

Dear Lady Clementina, remember, that the full 
eſtabliſhment of your health depends, under God, 
upon the quiet of your own mind. Give not way, 
T beſeech you, to uneaſy apprehenſions. What 
daughter may rely upon the indulgence of 3 


d 
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and mother, what ſiſter upon the affection of, bro- 
thers, if you may not upon yours? You. have ſeen, 
how much their happineſs depends upon your 
health. Would you doubt the efficacy of that piety 
while you are in the world, of which you have al- 
ready (ſhall 1 ſay to my coſt ?) given an inſtance ſo 
lorious to yourſelf, that the ſufferer by it cannot 
lp applauding you for it?/⁊ - | 

O Chevalier! ſay not at your coſt, if Jou wiſh 
me to be ealy. +I W 

With the utmoſt difficulty have I reſtrained, and 
4: I reſtrain myſelf. on theſe occaſions. ' I muſt, 
however add on this a few words: You have obli 
ged me, madam, to give one of the greateſt in- 
ſtances of ſelf-denial that ever was given by man: 
Let me beſeech you, deareſt Lady 8 for 
your own ſake, for the ſake of your duty, as well 
to the departed. as to the living, (and, may J add, 
ſor my ſake. ?) that you would decline this now fa» 
vourite with of your heart. 

She pauſed ; and at laſt ſaid, Well, Sir, I ſee I 
mult not expe& any favour from you on this ſub- 
jet, Let. us turn into that ſhaded alley, And 
now, Sir, as, to the other part of my requeſt to 
you in my laſt letter - It was not a requeſt made 
on undeliborate motives. | ; 

What is that, madam? g 1 

How ſhall I ſay it ?—Yet I will—If, Chevalier, ; 
you would baniſh from my heart——Again ſhe | 
ſtopt. I thought not, at that moment, of what 
the meant. | e Pang 

If you would make me caſy—— 

Madam EIN T4. 

You mult marry !—Then, Sir, ſhall I not doubt 
of my adhering to my reſolution. But, ſay not a 
word till I have told you, that the lady mult be an 
Englith woman. She mult not be an Italian. O- 
livia muſt vt be yours. You could not be happy, 

& I perſuade 
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I Perſbade myſelf," with Olirin. Do you think 


. 


you could ? 


* 4 - * 


I bowed in confirmation of her opinion. 


1 agar you could not. Let not Clementina be 
diſgrace! 


Clementina della Porretta thought with diſtinction, 
rvalued himſelf in marriage. 


Ee y 
ene Dr Bartlett, was a requeſt of the ſame ge- 


nerous import, that ſhe mentioned in her reveries 
before I left Italy. How conſiſtently delicate! She 
had.tears in her eyes, as ſhe ſpoke. I was too much 
affected with her generoſity to interrupt her. 

If you marry, Sir, I ſhall, perhaps, be allowed to 
be ane in the party that will make you a viſit in 
See : My fiſter-in-Iaw has, within this hour, 
withed, to be one. She will endeavour to prevail 
upon her lord (he can deny her nothing) to accom- 
pany her. You will be able to induce Mrs Beau- 
mont once more to viſit her native country. You 
and your lady, and perhaps your ſiſtes and their 
lords, will return with 4s. Thus ſhall we be as 
one family. If I am not to be obliged in another 
wiſh, 1 muſt in 2% And this uf be in your 

wer. And will you not make me eaſy! / 


Admirable Clementina j Who can be ſo great as 


you ! Such tenderneſs as I read in your eyes, ſuch 
magnanimity, never before met in woman! You can 
do every thing that is noble - But that very great- 
neſs of ſoul attaches me to you; and makes it, at 
leaſt while I am an admiring witneſs of your excel- 
lence— ' 8 * $ 

Huſh, Chevalier ! Not a word more on this ſub- 
ject. It affects me more than I wiſh it did. Iam 
afraid I am chargeable with affectation - But you 
muſt, however, marry. I ſhall nat be eaſy while 
you are unmarried—When I know it is not poſli- 
ble to be- But no more on this ſubject now How 
long is it that we are to have you among us ? 

If I have no hopes, madam— 
{ 


Dear 


| in your choice of a wife. I have a proud 
heart. Let it not be ſaid, that the man, of whom 
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Dear Chevalier, fpeak not in this ſtrain—-She 
turned her face from me. 5644 
The ſooner the better But your pleaſure, ma- 
dam — | | 
I thank you, Sir But did I not tell you, that I 
have pride, Chevalier ?—Ah, Sir, you have long 
ago found it out! Pride will do greater things for 
women, than Reaſon can—Let us walk to that ſeat, 
and I will tell you more of my pride. bn 
She ſat down; and making me fit by her—I will 
talk to theſe myrtles, fancitully ſaid the, turning 
her head from me. Shall the Chevalier Grandi- 
« ſon be acquainted with the weakneſs of thy heart, 
« Clementina ? Shall he, in compaſſion to thy weak- 
te neſs, leave his native country, and come over to 
% thee — Shall the ſucceſs that has attended his 
« generous effort, ſhew is power to the confirma- 
« tion of thy weakneſs to take a reſolution becom- 
ing / thy character, be doubtful. whether thou canſt 
« adhere to it, and give him room to think thee 
« doubtful? Shall he, in conſequence of this doubt- 
e fulneſs, make 9fficious abſences, to try thy ſtrength 
© of mind ?—And ſhalt thou fail in the trial his 
* compaſſionate generoſity puts thee: to? No, 
Clementina ! TILED nt 
Then turning to me, with a down - caſt- eye—1 
thank you, Sir, for all the inſtances of generous 
compaſhon you have ſhewn me. My unhappy diſ- 
order had iniitled me in ſome meaſure to it. It 
was the hand of God. Perhaps a puniſhment for 
my pride; and I ſubmit to it. Nor am I aſſiamed 
to acknowledge the kindnefs of your compaſſion to 
me. I will retain a grateful ſenſe of it to the laſt 
hour of my life. I wiſh to be remembered by you 
with tenderneſs to the laſt hour of yours. I may 
not live long: I will therefore yield to your re- 
queſt, ſo earneſtly made, and to the wi/hes of my 
deareſt friends, in ſuſpending at leafl * own. I 
will hope to ſee you (in the happy flate I have 
Vor. VI. 0 hinted 
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Hinted at) in England, and afterwards in Italy. J 
will ſuppoſe you of my family. I will ſuppoſe my. 
felf ot yours; On theſe ſuppoſitions, in theſe 
Hopes, I can part with you ; as, if I live, it will be 
a temporary parting only; an abſence of a few 
months. And have I not behaved well for the 
vhole laſt month, and ſeveral days over; though I 
reckoned to myſelf the time as it paſſed, more than 
once every day, as ſo much elapſed, and nearer to 
the time of your return ?—1I own it {bluthing)— 
And now, Sir, I return to you thet&ptron you of- 
fered me. Be the day, the ſolemn day, at your 
nomination—Your Ser Clementina will ſurrender 
ou up to hey ſiſters and your;—O Sir !- lifting up 
r eyes to me, beholding an emotion in me which 

J tried to conceal, but could not, how good, how 
compatlronate, how affectionate, you are !— But 
name to me ow your day! This teat, when you 


are far, far diſtant from me, ſhall be a ſeat !conſe- 


erated to the remembrance of your tendernefs. | 
will viſit it every day ;. nor {hall the ſummer's ſun, 
nor the winter's froſt, keep me from it. 


It will be beſt, taking her hand, admirable lady! 


it will be beſt for us both, for mel]! am ſure it will, 
that the ſolemn day be early. Next Monday morn- 
ing let me ſet out— Sunday ve — The day, on 


my part, ſhall be a day paſſed in imploring health, 


happineſs, and every bleſſing, on my deareſt Cle- 
mentina, on our jeronymo, and their whole fami- 
ly; and for a happy meeting to us all in England 


 — SUNDAY EVENING, if you pleaſe, I will-I could 


not ſpeak out the ſentence. 
She burſt into tears; reclined her face on my 
ſhoulder—her boſom heaved—and ſhe ſobbed out 
— Oh, Chevalier! — Ma, mu. But be it—Be 
it ſo !—And God Almighty ſtrengthen the minds 
of both ! | | 
The Marchioneſs, who was coming towards us, 
ſaw at a diſtance the emotion of her beloved daugh- 


ter, 
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I ter, aud fearing ſhe was fainting, haſte ned to her, 
Y = and claſping her arms about her—My child, my 
le Clementinaz ſaid the—Why theſe (treaming eyes? 
de Look upon me, love. 

W Ah, madam! The day, the day is ſet Next 
ie Monday !-—The Chevalier will leave Bologna! 

I God forbid Chevalier, you will not ſo ſoon leave 
n us? My dear, we will prevail upon the Chevalier 


I aroſe, and walked into a crols alley from them, 
I was greatly affected !—O Dr Bartlett | Theſe 
good women I Why have I a heart ſo ſuſceptible z 
yet ſuch demands upon it for fortitude ? 

The General, the Bilkop and Father Mareſcotti, 
came to me; TI briefly recounted-to them the ſub- 
ſtance of the converſation that had paſſed between 
Lady Clementina and me. The Marquis joined his 
lady and daughter; and Clementina, in her tender 
way, gave her father and mother an account of it 


o. 
The Marquis and his lady, leaving her to her 
Camilla, joined us: O Chevalier! faid the Marquis, 
how can we think of parting with you !—And ſo 
ſoon !—You will not ſo ſuddenly leave us? 
; Not if Lady Clementina commands the contrary. 
. If the do not the ſooner, the better it will be for 
me, I cannot bear her generous. excellence. She 
; is the mot exalted of women—See ! the dear lady 
before us leaning on her Camilla, as if the wanted 
| ſupport! | | 
| i My ſiſter and you,, Chevalier, ſaid the general, 
: will no doubt correſpond. We ſhall none of us de- 
ny her that liberty. As ſhe: has already expreſſed 
to you her withes that you would marry; may we 
| not hope, that you will try her influence over her, 
= upon the ſame ſubject, in your future letters? The 
marriage of either will anſwer the end ſhe propoſes 
to herlelf, by urging yours. 
Good heaven ! thought I—Do they believe me 
ablalutely diveſted of human paſſions?—T have been 
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at continual war, as you know, Dr Bartlett, with 
the moſt ungovernable of mine; but without with. 
ing to overcome the tender ſuſceptibilities, which, 
properly directed, are the glory of human nature. 
This is too much to be aſked, ſaid the young 
Marchioneſs. How can this be expected? 
Lou know not, madam; ſaid the Bithop, ſecond- 
ing his brother's wiſhes, what the Chevalier Gran. 
diſon can do, to make a whole family happy, tho? 
againſt himſelf. - LONNYTS 
Lady Clementina, ſaid the equallyunfeeling, tho? 
good Father Mareſcotti, thinks ſhe is under the di- 
vine direction, in the reſolution the has taken. This 
world; and all its glories, are but of ſecond conli- 
deration with her. Were it to coſt her her life, I 
am confident, ſhe would not alter it. As therefore 
the Chevalier can have no hopes—' ' | | 
I cannot aſk this, ſaid the Marquis. . You ſee 
how hard a taſk (referring to me) -O that the great 
obſtacle could be removed ! My dear Grandiſon, 
taking my hand, cannot, cannot—But 1, dare not 
aſk If it could, my own ſons would not be more 
dear to me than you. Ma Ee} e 
My lord, you honour me. Vou engage! my ut- 
moſt gratitude. It is with difficulty that I am able 
toadhere to my engagement, not to preſs her to be 
mine, when I have the honour to be with. her. 1 
have withed her to reſign her will to that of her fa - 
ther and mother, as you have ſeen, {nowing the 
conſequence. I am perſuaded, that if either were 
to-marry, the other would be more eaſy in mind! 
and I had much rather follow her example, than {ct 
her one You- will fee what my return to my na- 
tive country will do for us both. But ſhe mult not 
be precipitated. If the is, her wiſhes to take the 
veil may be reſumed. Punctilio will join with her 
Piety ; and if not complied with, the may then a- 
ain be unhappy. % n 008) 
— f 0 They 
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They agreed to follow my advice; to have pa- 
tience; and leave the iſſue to time. 

L left them, and went to Jeronymo. I commu- 
nicated to him what had patled, and the early day 
1 had named for ſetting out on my return to Eng- 
land. This I did with as much tenderneſs as poſ- 
ſible. Vet his concern was ſo great upon it, that 
it added much to mine; and I was forced, with 


ſome precipitation, to quit his chamber, and the 
houſe; and to retire to my lodgings in order to 


compoſe myſelf. 

And thus, my dear Dr Bartlett, is the day of my 
ſetting out fixed. I hope. I ſhall not be induced to 
alter it. Mrs Beaumont, I know will excuſe me 
going back to Florence. Olivia muſt. I hope ſhe 
will. I thall write to both. 

I ſhall take my route through Modena, Parma, 


Placentia. Lady Sforza has deſired an interview 


with me. I hope ſhe will meet me at Pavia, or 


Turin. If not, I will attend her at Milan. I pro- 


miſed to pay her a viſit before I quitted Italy: But 
as her requeſt to ſee me was made while it was 
thought there might have been a relation between 
us, I ſuppoſe. the interview now ean mean nothing 
but civility. I hope, if I ſee her, her eruel daugl- 


ter will not be prelent. 


L * — — — 


LETTER XXII. 


Sir CnaRIES GAANDISso N. In Continuation. 


Parma, Monday Night, 722 77. 


ILIJERE I am, my dear Dr Bartlett. Juſt ar- 
1 1 rived. The Count of Belvedere allows me. 
to be alone. I am not fit for company. 
The whole family, Jeronywo and Clementina vy 
| O 3. excepted, 
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excepted, dined with me on Saturday. Clementina 
was not well enough to leave her chamber. She 
would endeavour, ie ſaid, on Sunday night, when 
I was to take my leave of them all, to —— with 
as much preſence of mind as ſhe did on a former 
occaſion. All the intervenient time, the ſaid, was 
neceſſary to fortify her heart. But, alas] the cir- 
.cumſtances between us, then and now, were not the 
fame. We had, for ſome time paſt, been allowed!y 
too dear to each other, to appear, eicher of us, 10 
politely diſtant as we did then, 

She never once aſked me to ſuſpend the day of 
my departure. Every one elſe repeatedly did. 
We both thought it beſt, as the ſeparation was ne- 
ceſſary, that it ſhould t be ſuſpended. 

I had many things to do; many letters to write; 
much to ſay to My Lowther, and he to me, I de- 
clined therefore their invitation to attend them 
home in the evening, as well as to dine with them 
next day. The ſolemn viſit was to be made yel- 
terday in the evening; and every viſit near the 
time would have been as ſo many farewels. My 
on heart, at leaſt, told me ſo, and. forbad me 
more than one parting ſcene. The time % near, 
they themſelves wiſhed it paſſed. 

Phe Count had come from Urbino on purpoſe, 
with the two young lords, to take leave of me: 
What bleſſings did nobleman,.. and the Mar- 
quis and Marchioneſs, invoke upon me! The ge- 
neral had more than once tears in his eyes: 11 
beſought me to forgive him for every thing, in his 
(0793. th that bad been diſagreeable to me. His 
lady permitted me to take leave of her in the moſt 
affectionate nianner; and faid, that ſhe hoped to 
prevail on her lord to viſit me himſelf, and to al- 
low her to bear him company, in my own coun- 
try. The biſhop ſupplicated Heaven to reward 
me, for what he called my goodneſs to their fami- 
% 8 Father Mareſcotti joined in his rale 
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with a bent knee. The Marquis and Marchioneſs 
both wept, and called me by very endearing names, 


yowing everlaſting love and gratitude to me. je- 
ronymo! my dear Jeronymo; one of the moſt a- 
miable of men! how precious to my ſoul will ;ever - 
be the remembrance of his friendly love! Hi on- 
ly conſolation was, and it is mine, that in a few 
months we ſhall meet in England. They wanted $0 
load me with preſents. They pained me with 


their importunities, that I would accept of ſome 
very valuable ones. They faw my pain; and, 


in pity to me, declined their generous ſolicita- 
tions. | | 
Clementina was not preſent at this parting 
ſcene. She had ſhut herſelf up for the greatalt 
part of the day. Her mother, and her filter-iu- 
law, had been her only viſiters: And the having 
declared that ſhe was afraid of ſeeing me, it was. 
propoſed to me, whether it were not beſt for me to 
depart without ſeeing her. I can well, ſpare. to 
myſelf, ſaid I, the emotions which, already ſo 
reat, will, on taking leave of her, be too power- 
15 for my heart, if you think, that, when I am 


gone, ſhe will not wiſh (as once the was ſo earneſt, 


even to diſcompoſure, for a farewel viſit) that ſhe 
had allowed herſelf to ſee me. Abe 

They all were then of opinion that ſhe ſhould he 
prevailed upon. Camilla at that inſtant came 
down with her lady's deſire, that I would attend 
her. In what way, Camilla, is my Clementina ? 
aſked the Marchioneſs ; every one attending the 
anſwer, In great grief, madam : Almoſt in, ago- 
nies. She was ſending me down with her warmeſt 
wiſhes to the Chevalier, and with her excuſes; but 
called me back, ſaying, ſhe would ſubdue herſelf; 
the would ſee him: — bid me haſten, for fear 
he ſhould be gone. 0 gl 

The two Marchioneſſes went up directly. I was 


in tremors. Surely, thought I, I am the 3 | 


— 
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of men! — The Biſhop and. General took notice of 
my emotions, and pitied me. They all joined in. 


the wilh ſo often repeated, that I could. yet be 


theirs. - 

I followed Camilla. Lady Clementina, when I 
entered, ſat: between the mother and ſiſter; an, 
arm round each of their necks: Her face was re- 
clined, as if the were ready to faint, on the boſom 


of her mother, who held her ſalts to her. I was 


half-way in the room, before either mother or 
daughter ſaw me. The Chevalier Grandiſon, my 


' beſt ſiſter !' ſaid the young Marchioneſs: Look up, 


my love.. 

She raiſed her head: Then ſtood up, courte- 
ſied; and-guthing into tears, turned her face from 
me. 

I approached her: Her mother gave me the 
hand of. her Clementina—Comfort her, comfort 
my Clementina, good Chevalier—You- onhy can— 
Sit down, my love. Pake my ſeat, Sir. 

The young lady trembled. She ſat down, Her 
mother ſeated - herſelf ; tears in her eyes. I ſat 
down by Clementina. Phe dear lady ſabbed ; and 
the more, as ſhe endeavoured to ſuppreſs her emo- 


tion. 


I addreſſed myſelf to her ſiſter-in-law, . who 
had kept her ſeat—Your ladyſhip, ſaid I, gives me 
a very high pleaſure, in the hope of ſeeing you 
and your lord, a few months-hence, in company 
with my Jeronymo. What a blefling is it to us 


all, that that dear friend is ſo well: recovered! I 
dave no doubt but change of elimate, and our 


ſalutary ſprings, will do wonders for him. Let 
us, by our patience and refignation, intitle ourſelves Þ 
to greater bleſſings; the conſequence, as I hope, of 


thoſe we have already received. 


Pleaſe God, I will ſee. you in England, Cheva- 


Ber, ſaid the young Marchioneſs, if my lord is ia 
the leaſt favourable to my wiſhes; And I hope my 


beloved 
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beloved ſiſter may be of the party. You, madam, 
and the Marquis, I hope looking at her mother- 
in- law. . . 679 eee eee 70h 

I hope you will not go without ur, my dear, re- 
plied the Marchioneſs If our Clementina hall 
be well, we will not leave her behind us: 

Ah, madami!—Ah, Sir !— ſaid Clementina, how 
you flatter me | But this, hs night, if the Cheva- 
lier goes early in the morning, is the Jaſt time T 
ſhall ever ſee him. 1 „t . 

God forbid! replied I—I hope that we may, 
many, many: years rejoice, in each other's friend- 
ſhip. | Let us look forward with what pleaſure we 
may. My heart, madam, wants your comfortings. 
J have a greater opinion of your magnanimity'than 
I have reaſon to have of my own.' I depart not 
but in conſequence of your will Enable me, by 
your example, to ſuſtain that conſequence. - In e- 
very thing you muſt be an example to me. 1 
could not have done as you have done: Bid me 
ſupport my ſpirits in the hope of ſeeing you agiin, 
and ſeeing you happy. Tell me, that your endea- 
vours ſhall not be wanting to be ſo: And I thall 
then be ſo too ; Dear Lady Clementina, my hape 
pineſs is bound up with yours. | 24 6411 

Ah, Sir, I am not greater than you: And I am 
leſs than myſelf. I was afraid when I came to the 
trial—But is your happineſs bound up with mins? 
O that I may be happy for your ſake! I will es- 
deavour to make myſelf ſo. You have given mea 
motive. Beſt of men] How much am Il obliged 
to you! Will you cheriſh the remembrance of me? 
Will you forgive all my foibles:— The trouble I 
have given you ?—I know you depart in conſe- 
quence of my Perverſeneſs—perhaps you think 
It, though you will not call it ſo— What ſhall E 
do, if you think me either perverſe or ungrateful? 
I ds not, I cannot think you either. May 1 be 
' aſſured of your correſpondence, madam > Your 
l ladyſhip, 
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Jadyſhip, turning * mother, will give it your 
-<qQuntenance— 

By all means, —— the Marchionckh, We 
Jhall a// correſpond with you. We thall pray for 
vou, and bleis you, every day that we live. You 
will be to me, as you have always been, a fourth 
ſon— My deareſt Clementina, ſay if your "mind | is 
changed, if jt be 4k4ely to change, if yon think 
that you fhall not be happy, if the Chevalier 

O madam, permit me to withdraw for one mo- 
ent. 

She hurried to her cloſet. She ſhut the door, 
and poured out her ſoul im prayer ; and ſoon re- 
turning—It l be ſo---with an air of aſſumed 
greatneſs. Let thy ſteadineſs, O Grandiſon, ex- 
cuſe and keep mine in countenance Bear witneſs, 
my ſiſter; forgive me, my mamma: But never 
Aid one mortal love another as I do the man be- 
fore us. But you both, and you, my dear Cheva - 
lier, know the competition; and ſhall not the vn- 
BEEN (calting up her eyes ſurcharged with tears) 
de greater with me than the ſeen Be you my bro- 
ther, my friend, and the lover of my fou/ : This 

Peron is unworthy of you. The mind that ani- 
mates it is broken, dillurbed—Pray for me, as 1 
will for you 

Then dropping down on one knee, God pre- 
ſerve and convert thee, beſt of Proteſtants, — 
worthieſt of men! Guide thy footſteps, and bleſs 
thee in thy future and better lot ! But if the wo- 
man whom thou ſhall diſtinguiſh by thy choice, 
loves thee not, perſon and mind, as well as the be- 
fore thee, ſhe deſerves thee not. 

I would have raiſed her, but ſhe would not be 
raiſed—ſceming full of ſome other great ſentiments. 
I kneeled to her, claſping my arins about her : 
May you, madam, be ever, ever happy !—L reſign 
to your will-And equally admire. and reverence 
you far it, though à ſufferer by it. Lafling, as 

fervent, 
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fervent, be our friendſhip l- And may we know 
each other hereafter, in a place where all is har- 
mony and love; where no difference in opinion can 
ſunder, as now, perſons otherwiſe tormed to pro- 
mote each other's happineſs ! 

I raifed her, and aroſe; and kifling firſt one hand, 
then the other, and bowing to the two Marchio- 
neſſes, was haſtening from her. 

She clapt her hands together He is gone !—O 
ſtay, ſtay, Chevalier—And will you go? N 

I was in too much emotion to with to be een 
She haſtened after me to the ſtairs—O ſtay, ſtay 9 
I have not ſaid halt J had to fay— 

I returned, and, taking her hand, bowed upon 
it, to conceal iny ſenſibility What further com- 
mands, with a — voice, has Lady Clemen- 

tina for her Grandiſon ? | 
I don't know-—Bur will you, muſt you, ul you 

? | 

51 go; I ſtay; I have no will but yours, madam. 
Tune two Marchioneſſes ſtood together, wrapt in 
filenc attention, leaning on each other. 

Clementina fighed, ſobbed, wept; then turning 
from me, then towards me; but not withdrawing 
her he1d; I thought, ſaid the, I had a thouſand 
things to ſay—But I have lott them all! Go thou 
in peace, and be happy ! And God Almighty make 
me ſo! Adieu, deareit of men! 

She condeſcendingly inclined her cheek to me: 
I ſaluted her; but could not utter to her what yet 
was upon my lips to ſpeak. | 

She withdrew her hand. She ſeemed to want 
ſupport. Her mother and lifter haſtened to her. 

I itopt at the door. Her eyes purfned my motions. 
Dy her uplifted hands ſhe ſeemed praying for me. 
I was apprehenſive of her fainting. I haſtened 
towards her ; but reitraining myſelf juſt as I hal 
reached her, again hurried to the door: And on 
my knces, with claſped hands, audibly there be- 


ſought 
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ſought God to ſuſtain, ſupport, preſerve the noble 


Clementina: and ſeeing her ſeated in the arms of 
both ladies, I withdrew to Mr Lowther's apart- 
ment, and ſhut - myſelf in for a few moments, 
When a little recovered, I could not but ſtep in to 
my Jeronymo. He was alone, drying his eyes as 
he ſat: But ſeeing me enter, he burſt out into 
freſh tears. 

Once more, my Jeronymo.— ] would have comfort. 
ed him, but wanted comfort myſelf. 

nn Grandiſon /——embracing me, as I did 
him | | 

CLEMENTINA! The angel! CremaenTina! 46 
my Feronymo—Griet again denied me further ſpeech 
for a moment. I ſaw that n emotion increaſed 
hir—Love, love, ſaid I, the dear—1 would have ad- 
ded CLEMENTINA, but my trembling lips refuſed 
diftin& utterance to the word—1I tore myſelf from 
his embrace, and with precipitation left the tender- 
eſt of friends. ; 
About eleven, according to the Engliſh num- 

bering of the hours, I ſent to know how the whole 
family did. Father Mareſcotti returned with my 
ſervant. He told me, that the lady fainted away 
after I was gone: But went to reſt as ſoon as re- 
covered. They all were in grief, he ſaid. He 
was charged with the beſt wiſhes of every one; 
with thoſe of the two Marchioneſſes in particular. 
Signor Jeronymo was ſo ill, that one of his Italian 
ſurgeons propoſed to fit up with him all night; for 
Mr Lowther had deſired to accompany me as far 
as Modena: And him I charge with my compli- 
ments to each perſon of the family; and with my 
remembrances to ſervants, who well deſerved kind- 
neſs from me; and who, Father Mareſcotti told 
me, were all in tears on my departure. I pre- 
vailed on the father himſelf to make my acknow- 
ledgments to the good Camilla. He offered, and 
I thankfully accepted of, his prayers for my health 
dt | and 
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and happineſs, which he put up in the moſt fer- 
vent manner on his knees, and then embracing me 
with a tenderneſs truly paternal, we parted, bleſ- 
ſing each other, 
Phis morning early I ſet out from Bologna. 
The Count of Belvedere rejoiced to ſee me, and 
called me kind for being his gueſt, though but for 
one night ;, for I ſhall purſue my journey, in the 
morning. He aſſures me, that he will make me a 
viſit in En land, „ in | {heres 
You will hardly, till I arrive at Paris, have a- 
nother letter, my dear Dr Bartlett, from 
Pa Your ever-affedtionate... . | 
| CHarLEs GaAxDISOo. 
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"LETTER. XXIII. 


Sir CharLEs Graxmis0n, To Dr BarTLETT. 


| Paris, 0 4 = 
SET out from Parma early on Tueſday mor- 
ning, as I intended. The Count of Belve- 
dere was ſo obliging as to accompany me to Pavia, 
where we parted with mutual civilities, ; 
I paid my reſpects to Lady Sforza at Milan, as 
I had promiſed. She received me with great po- 
liteneſs. Our converſation chiefly turned on the 
differences between the other branches of her fa- 
mily on one part, and herſelf and Lady Laurana 
on the other. She owned, that when ſhe ſent to 
deſire a viſit from me, ſhe had ſuppoſed that the 
alliance between them and me was a thing conclud- 
ed upon; and that ſhe intended, by my mediation, 
to reconcile herſelf to the family, if they would 
meet her half-way. 
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She was ſo indiſcreet as to lay general blame on 
her noble niece, as a perſon given up to a zeal that 
wanted government: She threw out hints inju- 
rious to the ſincerity of the three brothers, as well 
as to that of the father and mother, with regard 
to me: All which I diſcountenanced. 

I have hardly ever converſed with a woman fo 


artful as Lady Sſorza. I wonder not that ſhe had 


the- addreſs to fire the Count of Belvedere with 
impatience, and to ſet him on ſeeking to provoke 
me to an uct of rafhnefs, which, after what had 
happened between me and the young Count Al- 
tieri ſome years ago at Verona, might have been 
fatal to one, if not to both, and by that means 
rid Italy, if not the world, of me, and at the 
ſame time revenged Herſelf on the Count for re- 
jecting her daughter (who, as I have told you be- 
fore, has a paſſion for tim) in a manner that ſhe 
called too contemptuous to be paſſed over. | 
She told me, that ſhe donbted not, now that I 
had been circumvented by (what even ſhe, an Ita- 
lian, -ealled) Italian fineſſe, but her niece would be 
pre vailed upon to marry the Count, and bid me 
remember her words. Ah! my poor Laurana! 
added ſhe—But I will renounce her, if ſhe can be 
ſo mean as to retain love for a man who deſpiſes 
Her. b | . 
A convent, ſhe faid, after ſuch a malady as 
Clementina had been afflicted with, would be the 
fitteſt” place for her. She aſcribed to hers and 
Laurana's treatment of her (with — vehemence, 
on my difallowing her aſſertion) the foundation of 
her cure. She wiſhed that, were Clementina to 
marry, it might have been me preferably to an 
other man, ſince the love ſhe os me was moll 
likely to complete her recovery, which was not to 
be expected were ſhe to marry a man to whom lhe 
was indifferent But, added the, they muſt take 
their own way. . 
| Lady 
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+ Lady Laurana was on a viſit at the Borromean 


ace: Her mother ſent for her unknown to me. 
could very well. have excuſed the compliment. 


I was civil, however: I could be no more thamci- 


vil: And, after a ſtay of two hours, purſued my 
route. 

Nothing remarkable happened in * 
I wrote to Jeronymo and his beloved filter from 
Lyons. 4 vin 

At the poſt-houſe there I found a ſervant of La- 
dy Olivia with a letter. He was ordered to over- 
take, and give it into my own hands, were he to 
travel with it to Paris, or even to England. La- 
dy Olivia will be obeyed. The man miſſed — . 
my going to viſit Lady Sforza at Milan. I incl 
the letter, as alſo a copy of mine, to which it is 
an anſwer. When you read them, you will be of 
opinion that they ought not to paſs your own 


hands, Perhaps you will chuſe to read them in 


this place. 
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LETTER XXIV. 
Sir CuarLEs GRAN DIsox, To Lady Ouma.. 6 


Bologna, Saturday, Aug. 19-30. 
OW at laſt is the — approaching, that the 
writer of this will be allowed to conſider 
himſelf wholly as an Engliſhman. He is prepar - 
ing to take, perhaps, an everlaſting leave of Italy. 
But could he do this, and not firſt bid adieu to 
two ladies at Florence, whoſe welfare will be ever 
dear to him Lady Olivia, and Mrs Beaumont? 
It muſt be to $274 by letter. 

I told you, madam, when I laſt attended you, 
that poſſibly I ſhould never ſee you more. If I 
told you ſo in anger, pardon me. Now, in a fare- 
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wel letter, I would not upbraid you. I will be alt 
in fault if 2 pleaſe. I never incurred the diſ. 


eaſure of Olivia, but I was more concerned for 
„than for what I ſuffered from it; and yet her 
"diſpleaſure was not a matter of indifference to me. 
I wiſh not, madam, for my own happineſs, with 
more ſincerity than I do for yours. Would to 
Heaven it were in my power to promote it ! I will 
flatter myſelf, that my true regard for your honour, 
daughter as you are of a houſe next to princely, and 
of fortune more than princely, will give mean influ. 
ence which will awaken you to your glory. Allow, 
madam, the friendly, the brotherly expoſtulation 
Let me think, let me ſpeak of Olivia in abſence, 
as a fond brother would of a ſiſter moſt dear to 
him. I will ſo ſpeak, ſo think of you, madam, 
when far diſtant from you. When I remember 
my Italian friends, it will always be with tender 
bleſſings, and the molt affectionate gratitude. Al. 
low me, Olivia, to number you with the deareſt 
of thoſe friends. Your honour, your welfare, pre- 
ent and future, is, and ever will be, the object ef 
my vows. 

God and nature have done their parts by you: 
Let not your own be wanting, To what purpoſe 
live. wes it not. to grow wiſer, and to ſubdue our 
paſſions ? Dear lady ! Illuſtrious woman! How of- 
ten have you. been ſubdued by the violence of yours ; 
and to what ſubmiſſions has your generous repen- 
tance ſubjeted you, even to your inferiors | Let 
me nat be thought a boaſter—But I will preſume 
to fay, that I am the rather intitled to adviſe, as 
I have made it my endeavour (and, I bleſs God, 
have not been always unſucceſsful) to curb. my 
paſlions. They are naturally violent. What do 
I owe to the advice of an excellent man, whom I 
early ſet up as my monitor? Let me, in this letter, 
be yours. 


Your 
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ſaid, that your. great fortune, your 
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- | Your ſituation in life, your high birth, your il- 
luſtrious line of anceſtors, are ſo many calls upon 
you, in whom the riches and the conſequenees of 
ſo many noble progenitors center, to act worthy of 
their names, of their dignities, of your own, and 
of. the dignity-of your ſex. The world looks up 
to you (your education too ſo greatly beyond that 
of. moſt Italian ladies) with the expectation of an 
example — Vet have not evil reports already gone 


out upon your laſt excurſion? The world will not 


ſee with our eyes, nor judge as we would have 
it, and as we ſometimes know it ought to judge. 


My viſit to Italy, when you were abſent from it, 


and in England, was of ſervice to your fame. 
The malignant world at preſent holds itſelf ſuſ- 
pended in its cenſures; and expects, from your 


future conduct, either a confutation or a confirma- 


tion of them. It is therefore ſtill in your power 
(rejoice, madam, that it is 1) for ever to eſtabliſh, , 
or for ever to depreciate your character, in the 
judgment both of friends and enemies. 0 
ow often have I ſeen. paſſion; and even rage, 
deform features-that are really e Shall it be 
undance, has 
been a ſnare to you? That you would have been a 
happier, nay a better woman, had not God ſo boun- 
tifully bleſſed you? BE 
Can your natural generoſity of temper allow you 
to bear ſuch an. imputation, as that the want" of 
power only can keep you within the limits —_ 
don, Olivia, the lover of your fame !) which the 


gentleneſs of your ſex, which true honour pre- 
1ſeribe'! WHEL 


L 

You are a young lady. Three fourths of your 
natural life (Heaven permitting) are yet to come. 
You have noble qualities, ſhining accompliſſiments. 
You will probably, in very few years, perhaps in 
few months, be able to. eſtabliſh yourfelf in the 

world. 80 far only as you have gone, the incon- 
"HY | P. 3. ſideration 
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.fideration of youth will be allowed an excuſe for 
your conduct. Bleſt with means as you are, you 
ill have it in your power, let me repeat, to be an 
honour to your ſex, to your eountry, to your ſplen- 
did houſe, and to the age to which you are given. 
« - The moniter I mentioned (you. know him by 
- perſon, by manners) from my earlier youth, born, 
as he knew me to be, the heir of a conſiderable 
fortune, ſuggeſted to me an addreſs. to Heaven, 
which my heart has had no repugnance to make a 
daily one 3 That the Almighty will, in mercy, 
% with- hold from me wealth and aſſtuence, and 
„ make my proud heart a dependent one, even for 
« my daily bread, were riches to be a ſnare to me; 
+« and if I found not my inclinations to do good, 
- 4 as occaſions offered, enlarge with my power.“ 
— O that thou, Olivia, were poor and low, if the 
deing ſo, and nothing elſe, would make you 4now 
yourſelf, and act accordivgly !—And that it were 
given to me, by acts of fraternal love, to reſtore 


a as your own wiſhes! 

What an uncontroulable Max would Lady Oli- 

vin have made, had ſhe been a man, with but the 

ſame paſſions, that now diminiſh the . of 
if 


7 —— you could bear it, to an independence 


Der foul, and ſo large a, power to gratify them !— 
What a Sovereign /—Look inte the characters of 
abſolute. princes, and ſee whoſe, of all. thoſe who 
- haveſuJlicd royalty by the violence of their wills, ycu 
would have wiſhed, to copy, or to haye been com- 
- pared with. | | 
He has the ynhappy Olivia, though but a ſub- 
ject, dared !— How often has that tender boſom, 
- whofe-glory it would have been to melt at another's 
woes and to rejoice in acts of kindneſs and bene- 
volence 20 her fellow - creatures, been armed by 
- herſelf. (not the miſtreſs, but the ſlave of her paſ- 
$915) not with defenſive, hut offenſive eel * 1 Hi- 
| | ther 


2 Alading te the poinard ſhe carried in her beſom. 
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therto Providence has averted any remedileſs miſ- 


chief; but Providence will not be tempte. 


Believe me, fill believe me, madam, I mean nat 


to upbraid you. My dear Olivia, I ill: call you,. 


how often has my heart bled for you | How pater- 


nally, though but of years to be your br other, have 


I lamented for you in ſecret! I will own to you, 
that, but for the with-holding prudence, and with- 
holding honour, that I owed to both our charac- 
ters, beeauſe- of a ſituation which would not allow 


me to expreſs my tenderneſs for you, I had folded 
you, in your contrite moments, to my boſom, and 
on my knees beſought you to act up to your own. 


knowledge, -and to render yourſelf worthy of yorr 


illuſtrious anceſtry, And what but your glory 
could have been, what but that is now my mo- 


tive ? * | | | 
With what joy do I reflect, that I took nt (God 


de praiſed for his reſtraining goodneſs !) advan- 


tage of the favour I ſtood in, with a molt lovely 
and princely-ſpirited woman; an advantage that 
would have given me caule to charge myſelf with. 
baſeneſs to her, in the hour wherein I ſhould have: 
wanted; moſt conſolation ! With what apprehen- 
fion (dreading for myſelf, becauſe of the great, 
the ſometimes. almoſt irreſiſtible temptation), have 
J looked upon myſelf to be (ſhall I ſay ?). the / 
guardian of Ohvia's honour ! More than once, 
moſt generous and confiding of women, have I, 


ſrom your unmerited favour for me, be{ought you 


to ſpare me my pride, and as often to permit, me to 


ſpare you yours—Not the odious vice general] 
known by that name (the fault of fallen angels) 


but that which may be called a prop, a ſupport to 
an imperfect goodneſs, which, properly directed, 


may in time grow into virtue: — That friendly 


pride, let me add, which has ever warmed m 
heart with wiſhes for your temporal. and eternal. 


L call; 


welfare. 


| 
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I call upon you once more, my Fa1exp ! How 
he om · Fon we call each other by that ſa. 
ered name} The friend of your fame, the friend 
of your ſou], calls' upon you once more, to rejoice 
with him, that you have it till in your power to 
tread the path of honour. Again I glory, and 
let us both, that we have nothing to reproach each 
other with. I leave Italy, a country that ever will 
Dave a title to my grateful” regard; without one 
feif-apbraidmg ſigh ; though not witheut un 
hs. I own it to Olivia. Jihfice requires it. 
Juſtice to a lady Olivia loves not; but who de- 
ſerves, not only hers, but the love of every wo- 
man ; for ſhe is an ornament to her ſex, and to 
human nature. Yet, be it known to Olivia, that 
1 am a ſufferer by that very magnanimity for 
which I revere her—A rejected man !—— Will 
Olivia rejoice that I am !—She will. What ine- 
quulities are there in the greateſt minds ] But ſub- 
due them in yours. For your own' fake, not for 
mine, ſubdue them. The conqueſt will be more 
glorious to you, than the acquiſition of: an empire 

could be. ad, dle. 
Let me conclude, with an humble, but earneſt- 
with, that you will cultivate, as once you promiſed 
me, the friendſhip of one of the beſt of women, 
Mrs Beaumont, diſpoſed as ſhe, your neighbour, is 
to cultivate yours. I fhall-then hear often from 
you, by the pen of that excellent woman. Your. 
compliance with this humble advice will give me, 
madam, for your on ſake, and for the pleaſure I 
know Mrs Beaumont will have in it, the greateſt 
joy that is poſſible for you to give to a heart, that 
overflows with fincere wifhes for: your happineſs :_ 
A heart that will rejoice in every opportunity that 
ſhall be n to promote it: For IJ am, and 

ever will be, ; 

The Friend of your Fame, and of your true Glory, 
and your devoted. Servant, GrAnDISON. 
LE.TT.E KR 
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| LETTER N 1) 
Lady Orwia, To Sir Cranues GRANDSON, / 
(Tranſlated by Dr Bartlett.) 


| Florence, Aug. 22. VM. S. 
AM to take it kindly, chat you have thought 
I fit to write to'the unhappy Olivia before you 
leave Italy. I could not have expected even this 
poor favour, after the parting it was your pleaſure 
to call everlaſting. Cruel man !—Can I fill call 
you ſo? I did, before I had this letter; and was 
determined that you ſhould have reaſon to repent 
your cruelty : But this'letter has almoſt reconciled 
me to you; ſo far reconciled me, however, as to 
oblige me to lay aſide the intended vengeance that 
was rolling towards you from fhghted love. You 
have — me to my glory, by your diſpaf- 
ſionate, your tender reaſonings. 9 (for 
I have eraſed one officious paſſage in it “) is in my 
boſom all day. It is on my pillow at night. The 
laſt thing, and the firſt thing, do. I read it. The 
contents make my reſt balmy, my upriſing ſerene. 
But it was not till I had read it the ſeventh time, 
and after I had eraſed that obnoxious paſſage, that 
it began to have that happy effect upon me. 
was above advice, for the firſt day. I could 
not reliſh your reaſonings. Reſolutions of ven- 
geance had poſſeſſed me wholly. What a charm 
could there be in a letter, that ſhould make a 
flighred woman lay aſide her mcditated venge- 
ance? A woman'too that had fallen beneath her- 
ſelf in the obje of that deſpiſed love. 
Allow 


* This paſſage is that where he hints at Lady C hee 
mentina*s noble rejection of him, P. 176. L. 8. begin- 
ning, I leave Italy,” to the end of the paragraph. 
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Allow me, Grandiſon, to ſay ſo. In the ac. 
count of worldiy reckoning it'was ſo; And when 
I thought I hated you, it was ſo in my own ac. 
count. Vet, could you have returned my love, I 
would have gloried in my choice; and attributed 
to envy all the inſolent cenſures of maligners. 

But even at the ſeventh peruſal, when my inCig. 
nation began to give way, would it have given 

way, had you not, in the ſame letter hinted, that 
the proud Bologna had given up all thoughts of a 
huſband in the man to whom my heart had been 
ſo long attached?!—Allow me to call ber by the 
name of her city. I love not her, nor her family, 
I hate them by their own! proud names. It is an 
hereditary hatred, augmented by rivalry, a rivalry 
that had like to have been a ſucceſsful one: And 
is ſhe not proud, who, whatever be her motive, can 
reſuſe the man, who has rejected a nobler woman? 
: Yet I. think I ought to forgive her; for has ſhe 
not avenged π] , If you are grieved that ſhe has 
«refuſed you, I am 5 — e the pangs ſhe has 
ſo often given me, it poſſible, forgotten 
What a miſerable wretch, however, from my 
on refleQions, did this intelligence make me! In- 
telligence that I received beſore your letter / ed 
ER Let me ſo expreſs myſelf ; the con- 
' tents, I hope, will be the means of bleſſing, by 
purifying my heart! And why a miſerable 
-wretch——O this man, of ſentiments the moſt de- 
| Iicate, of life and manners the moſt. unblameable; 
yet of air and behaviour ſo truly gallant, had it 
not been for thy forwardueſs, Olivia; had it not 
been for propoſals, ſhame to thyſelf! ſhame to 
thy ſex! too plainly intimated to him; propoſals 
that owed their exiſtence to ineonſiderate love; a 
love mingled, I will now confeſs, with paſſions of 
the darkeſt hue—envy, malice—and thoſe aggra- 
- vated by deſpair—would, on this diſappointment 
from the Bologna, have offered his hand to the 


Florentine 
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Florentine But now do I own, that it cannot, 
that it ought not to be. For what, Olivia, is there 
in the glitter of thy fortune, thy great depen- 
dence, to attract a man, whom worldly grandeur 
cannot influence? Who has a fortune of his own 
ſo ample, that hundreds are the better for it ?—A 
man, whoſe ceconomy is regulated by prudence ? 
Who 'cannot be in ſuch difficulties as would give 
ſome little merit to the perſon who was ſo happy 
as to extricate. him from them ?—A man, in ſhort, 
who takes pleaſure in conferring obligations, yet. 
never lays himſelf under the neceſſity of receiving 
returns? Prince of a man! What prince, king, 
emperor, is ſo truly great as this man ?—And is he 
not likewiſe - ſurrounded by his nobles? What a 
number of people of high interior worth, make up 
the cirele ot his acquaintance!  —- 281171 
And is there not, cannot there yet be hope; the 
proud Bologna now (as ſhe is) out of the queſtion? 
— The Florentine wants not pride; but betrayed. 
by the violence of her temper, ſhe has not had the 
caution to contine- herſelf within the bounds of fe- 
male _ I ſay?) hypocriſy. What ſhe could not 
hide from herſelf, ſhe revealed to the man the lov- 
ed: But never, however, was there any other man 
whom the loved. Upon whom but one man, the 
haughty object of her paſſion, did the ever conde- 
ſcend to look down? Who but he was ever en- 
couraged to look up to her ?—And did not his 
gentle, his humane, his unreproaching heart, ſeem - 
to pity rather than deſpiſe her, till ſhe was too far 
engaged? At the time that ſhe fr/7 caſt her eyes 
upon him, his fortune was not high: His father, 
a man of expence, was living, and likely to live: 
His ſiſters, whom he loved as bimnſelf, were hope- 
leſs of obtaining from their father fortunes ' equal 
to their rank and education. Olivia knew all this 
from unerring intelligence. His friends, his Bart- 
lett, his Beauchamp, and others, were not in eir- 
a cumſtances 
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cumſtantes that ſet them above owing obligations 
to him, ſlender as were his own appointments 
Then it was that thou, Olivia, valuedſt thyſelf tor 
being bleſt with means to make the power of the 
man thou lovedit as large as his heart. Thou 
wouldſt have veſted it 2 in him. Thou wouldſt 
have conditioned with him, that this he ſhould do 
ſor one ſiſter; this for the other; this for one 
friend; this for another; and ſtill another, to the 
extent of his wiſhes: And with um, and the re. 
mainder, thou wouldſt have been happy. 

Surely there was ſome merit in Olivia's love. 

But, alas! ſhe was not prudent : Her temper, 
ſappoſed to be naturally haughty and violent, hur. 
ried her into meaſures too impetuous. The ſoul 
of the man ſhe loved, too great to be attracted by 
riches, by worldly glory, and capable of being 
happy in a mere competence, was (hew can I ſay 
it? I bluſh while I write it!) diſguſted by a vio- 
lence that had not been uſed to be reſtrained by 
the accuſtomed reſerve. It was all open day, no 
dark machinating night, in the heart of the un- 
diſſembling Olivia. She perſecuted the object of 
her paſſion with her love, becauſe ſhe thought ſhe 
could lay him under obligation to it. By hoping 
to prove herſelf more, the made herſelf appear 
leſs than woman. She. deſpiſed that affeQation, 
that hypocriſy, in her ſex, which unpenetrating 
eyes attribute to modeſty and ſhame—Shame of 
what ?—of a natural paſſion! 

But you, Grandiſon, were too delicate, to be 
taken with her /incerity. If you had penetration 
to diſtinguiſh between reſerve and openneſs of 
heart, you had not greatneſs of mind enough to 
break through the low reſtraints of cuſtom; and 
to reward the latter in preference to the former : 
Yet who, better than you, knows that women in 
love are aQuated by one view, and differ only in 
outward appearance? Will bars, bolts, walls, ri- 
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vers, ſeas, any more with- hold the ſupercilious, 
than the leſs reſerved? That paſſion which made 
the Florentine compaſs earth and ſeas, in hopes ot 
obtaining its end, made, perhaps, the prouder Bo- 
logna "949 ſrem pride) a more pitiable obje&t— 
Yer, who ever imputed immodeſty to Olivia? 
Who ever dared to harbour a thought injurious to 
her virtue? You only (cuſtom her uri, have the 
power, but not, I hope, the will to upbraid her. 
You can. The creature, who, conſcious of having 
alarmed you by the violence of her temper, would 
have lived with you on terms of probation, and leſt 


it to your honour, on full conſideration and expe- 
rience of that temper, to reward her with the cele- , 


bration, or puniſh her with rejection (her whole 
fortune devoted to you), had ſubjected herſelf to 


your challenges. But nobody elle could harbour 


a thought inglorious to her. 
And mult ſhe yield to the conſciouſneſs of 
her own unworthineſs, from a propoſal made 
by herſelf, which tyrant cuſtom only can con- 
demn ? | 
O yes, ſhe muſt, There is among your coun- 
try-women one who ſeems born for you, and you 
tor her, If ſhe can abate of a dignity, that a firſt 
and only love alone can gratify, and accept of a 
ſecond- placed love, a widower-bachelor, as I may 
call you, e, I know, muſt, will, be the happy 


woman. To her the flighted Florentine can re- 


lign, which, with patience, ſhe never could to the 
proud Bologna ; and the ſooner, becauſe of the 
immortal hatred ſhe bears to that woman of Bo- 
logna. You, Grandiſon, have been accuſtomed to 
be diſtinguiſhed by women who in degree and for- 
tune might claizi rank with e Degree 
and fortune captivate you not This humbler fair 
one is more ſuitable to your own degree: And in 
the beauties of perſon and mind (at leaſt in thoſe 
beauties of the latter, which yu moſt admire) ſhe 

Vor. VI. 2 is 
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is ſuperior either to your Bologneſe or Florentine, 
Let my pen praiſe her, though malice to Clemen. 
tina, and deſpair of obtaining my own wiſhes, 
mingle with my ink—She is mild, though ſpark. 
ling : She is humble, yet has dignity : She is re. 
ſerved, yet is frank and open-hearted : Nobody 
can impute to her either diſſimulation or licence of 
behaviour. We read her heart in her counte. 
nance ; and have no thought of looking further 
for it: Wiſdom has its ſeat on her lips; modeſty 
on her brow: Her eyes avow the ſecrets of her 
ſoul ; and demonſtrate that ſhe has no one that 
ihe need to be aſhamed of: She can blulh for 
others; for the unhappy Olivia ſhe did more than 
once: But for herſelf ſhe need not bluſh. I loy- 
ed, yet feared her, the moment I ſaw her. I dar-. 
ed not to try myſelf by her judgment. It was 
eaſy for me to ſee, that ſhe loved you ; yet ſuch 
were your engagements, your ſuppoſed engage» 
ments, that I pitied her: And can we be alarmed 
by, or angry at, her whom we pity ?—-Unworthy 
Grandiſon ! Unworthy I u call you; becauſe 
you cannot merit the love of ſuch a ſpotleſs heart. 
You who could leave her, and, under colour of 
honour, when there was no pre-engagement, and 
when the proud family had rejected you, prefer to 
ſuch a fine young creature a romantic enthuſiaſt 
—0 may the ſweet maiden, who wants not due 
conſciouſneſs of interior worth, aſſert herſelf; 
and, by refuſing your fecond-placed addreſles, 
vindicate the dignity of beauty. and innocence 
unequalled ! 

It you, Grandiſon, cannot forgive Olivia for 
loving you too well, for rendering herſelf too 
cheap to you; it you cannot repair in her own 
eyes, the honour of one, who, in that caſe, mult 
be ſunk in yours beyond the power of reſtoration ; 
if you cannot forgive attempts of the hand, in 


which the heart had no ſhare, but ceſiſted; in a 


word, 
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word, if you cannot forgive the fervor of a love, 
that, at times, combating my pride, had nearly 
overturned my reaſon alſo— Then, let this virgin 

oodneſs be yours, and Olivia will endeavour to 
give you—Yet—O that yet—Ah, Grandiſon !— 
But how can a woman bear that refuſal, which, 
however ſuperior ſhe may be in rank, in fortune, 

ives her an inferiority to the man of her wiſhes, 
in the very article in which it ſhould be a woman's 
glory to retain dignity, even were the man ſupe- 
rior to her in birth, and in all other outward ad- 
vantages ? I diſdain thee, Grandiſon, in this light. 
I will tear thy proud image from my heart, or 
die. 

One requeſt only let me make, and permit your 
pride to comply with it. Return not to me, but 
accept (accept as a token of love) the cabinets 
which perhaps will be in England before you. 
They will be thought by you of too great value z 
but they are not too great for the grandeur of my 
fortune, and the magnificence of my ſpirit. The 
medals alone make a collection that would do 
credit to the cabinet of a ſovereign prince. 'Theſe 
are in your taſte, They are nothing to Olivia, but 
for your ſake. Accept of theſe cabinets, as ſome 
atonement for the trouble I have given you ; for 
the attempts I have made upon your liberty, and 
more than once (but Oh! with how feeble a hand!) 
upon your life! How eaſy had it been to take the 
latter, your ſoul ſo fearleſs, braving menaces and 
danger, had I been reſolved to take it! How ma- 
ny miniſters of vengeance, in my country, had TI. 
been determined to execute it, would my fortune 
have procured me ! How eaſy would it have been 
for me to conceal my guilt from all but myſelf, 
had the flow-working bowl, or even the ſharp- 
pointed poniard, given thee up to my great re- 
venge!—It is, however, happy for us both, that 
the proud bigot rejected you—Your death, and my 
Q 2 diſtraction, 
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diſtradion, had, probably, been the conſequence 
of her acceptance of you— Vet, how I rave! 


The moment I had ſeen you, my vengeance 


would have been arreſted, as more than once it 
was. O Grandiſon! How dear are you (were 
you, now I will endeavour to ſay) to the ſoul of 
Olivia! Dearer than fame, than glory, and what. 
ever the world deems valuable. 

All that I aſk of you, now that the Bologna, in 
diſappointing you, has diſappointed her/elf, (great 
revenge!) is within your own power to prant, 
without detriment to yourſelf, and I hope without 
regret. It conſiſts of two or three articles: The 
firlt is, to reſolve within yourſelf, that you will not 
now, ſhould that heat of the zealot's imagination, 
which has ſeemed to oarry her above herſelf, ſub- 
fide (as I have no doubt but it wi/l).; and ſhould 
the even follow you to your native place, as a ſtill 
nobler woman ignobly did; that you will not now 
receive her offered hand! -O Grandiſon !—It you 
do— 

Next, that you will (thus fairly, though Soli, 
diſmiſſed, and the whole family rejoicing in your 
diſmiſſion, well as they pretend to love you) put it 
out of your own- power, ſince the Florentine- can 
have no. hope, to- give the Bologneſe any. My 
ſoul thirſts to ſee her in a nunnery : I could my- 
ſelf aſſume the veil in the ſame convent, I Hin! 
could, for the pleaſure of exulting over her for the 
pangs ſhe has occaſioned me. But for her, Olivia 
would have been miſtreſs of her own: wiſhes. 

Preach not to me, Grandiſon, againſt that ſpirit 
of revenge, which ever did, and ever muſt, actuate 
my heart. Slighted love will warrant it, or no- 
thing can! Have I not loſt the man I loved by it! 
Can 1 regain him, if I conquer that not ignoble 
. vehemence of a great mind ?—No! Forbear then 
the unavailing precept. I am not of Bologna. | 


am no zealot! While the warm blood flows in my 
VELNS, 
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veins, I pretend not to be above human nature. 
When I can diveſt myſelf of that, then, perhaps, I 
may follow your advice: I may ſcek to cultivate 
the friendſhip of Mrs Beaumont: But z then, 
ſhe would not accept of mine. 
O Grandiſon! born to diſtinction! princely in 
your munificence! amiable in your perſon ! great 
in your mind, in your ſentiment: you have con- 
quered your ambition—You may therefore unite 
yourſelf to the politeſt country maid, and the love- 
lieſt that ever adorned your various climate: Vet, 
O that in the ſame hour the Bologneſe might aſ- 
ſume the veil, and the lovely Engliſh maid refuſe 
your offered hand ! 
My third requelt is (as before requeſted), that 
you will not refuſe the cabinets. which will be ſoon. 
embarked for you. Be not raid of me, Grandi- 
ſon; I form no pretentions upon you from this. 
preſent ; valuable as you, perhaps, may think it. 
Your ſimple acceptance is all the return I hope for. 
Write only theſe words with your own hand—- 
« Olivia, I accept your preſent, and thank you 
for it.” Receive it only as a token of my paſt 
love for a man whoſe virtues I admire, and, by 
degrees, ſhall hope to imitace. That, Sir, when a. 
certain event was moſt my wilh, was not the. leaſt. 
motive for that wiſn: But now, what will be the 
deſtiny. ot the bewildered creature, who is left at 
large to her own will, who can tell? A will, thut 
only one man in the world could have ſubjugated.. 
His controul would have been freedom. 
I would not have you imagine, that a eorreſpon- 
dence by letter is hoped for as a return for the 
preſent of: which I entreat your acceptance: But 
when I can. aſſure you, that your advice will pro- 
bably be of great ſervice to me, in the conduct of 
my future life, as I have no doubt it will, from the 
calm effects that the letter, which has now a place 
in my boſom, has already produced there, I am 
ready; 
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ready to flatter myſelf, that a wiſh ſo ardent, and 


fo juſtifiable, will be granted. to the repeated re- 
queſt of 


OLl1vias, 
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Continuation of Sir CAxUrs GRAN DISO R' Letter, 
No. XXIII. Begun P. 169. 


LIVIA, you ſee, my dear Dr Bartlett, con- 
cludes her letter with a deſire of correſpon- 
ding with me. As ſhe has put it, I cannot refuſe 
her requeſt. How happy ſhould I think myſelt, it 
I could be a means effectually to ſerve her in the 
conduct of her future life! 
I have written to her, that I ſhall think an in- 
tercourſe by letter an henour done me, it ſhe will 
allow me to treat her with the freedom and the 
—_— of heart of an affectionate brother. 
s to her particular recommendation of a ird 
2 J tell her, that muſt be the ſubject of the 
uture correſpondence to which the 1s pleaſed to 
invite me. 

Olivia may be in earneſt, in her warm commen- 
dations of a lady, of whoſe excellencies nobody 
can write or ſpeak with indifference : But I have 
no doubt, that the is very earneſt to know my ſen- 
timents on the ſubject. But what muſt be the 
mind of the bachelor widower, as the calls me, if al- 
ready I can enter inte the ſubject with any- body, 
with Lady Olivia eſpecially ? The moſt /en/ib/e, I 
will not ſay ſabiie creature on earth, is certainly a 
woman in love. What can eſcape her penetration? 

What can bound her curioſity | 
I tell ber, that I can neither decline nor accept 
of ber preſent, till I ſee the eontents of the cabinets 
me is pleaſed to mention. It will give me pain, I 
Ay, to refuſe. any favour from Lady Olivia, by 
hien ſhe intends to ſhew ber eſteem of me: But 
p Toy OS favours 
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favours of ſo a high price will, and ought to give 
ſeruples to one who. would not be thought ungene- 
rous. | Denn 
had always admired, I'tell her, her collection of 
meduls: But they are a family collection, of two 
or three generations: And I ſhould not allow my- 
ſelt to accept of ſuch a treaſure, unleſs I could have 
an opportunity given me to ſhew, if not my merit, 
my gratitude; and fat I ſaw no poſſibility of 
being bleſſed with, in any manner that could make 
the acceptance tolerably eaſy to myſelf. I cannot; 
my dear Dr Bartlett, receive from this munificent 
lady a preſent of ſueh high intrinſie worth. Had 
ſhe offered me any thing that would have had its 
value ſram the giver, or to the receiver, for its own 
ſake, and not equally to any body elſe; for in- 
ſtance, had the defired'me to accept of her picture, 
ſince the original could not be mine; I would not 
have refuſed it, though it had been encircled with 
jewels of price. But circumſtanced-as this unhap- 
py lady and I are, could I have aſked her for a 
favour of that nature 

I think I have broken through one delicacy in. 
conſenting to correſpond with. this lady. She 
ſhould not have aſked it. I never knew a pain of 
ſo particular a nature as this lady (a not ungene- 
rous, though a rath one) has given me.. My very 
heart recoils, Dr Bartlett, at the thought of a de- 
nial of marriage to a woman. expecting the offer, 
whom delicacy has not quite forſaken. 

But a. word or two more on this ſubject of pre- 
ſents. When the whole family at Bologna were 
ſo earneſtly ſolicitous to ſhew their gratitude to 
me by. ſome permanent token, I had once the 
thought of aſking for-their Clementina's picture in 
miniature: But as I was never to think of her as 
mine, and as, probably, my picture, if but for po- 
liteneſs · ſake, would have been aſked. for in ex- 
change, I was afraid of cheriſhing, by that means, 
| 1 
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in her mind, the tender ideas of our paſt friend. 
ſhip, and thereby of making the work of her pa. 
rents difficult. And do they not the more excu/a. 
bly hope to fucteed in their views, as they think 
their ſucceſs will be a means to ſecure health of 
mind to their child ? But if they viſit me in England, 
I will then requeſt the pictures of the whole tamily 
in one large piece, for the principal ornament of 
Grandiſon-hall. . 

By what Olivia ſays, of deſigns on my liberty, I 
believe ſhe means to include the attempt made u- 
pon me at Florence; which I hinted at in my laſt, 
and ſuppoſed to come from that quarter. What 
ihe would have done with me, had the attempt 
ſucceeded,! I cannot imagine. I ſhould not have 
wiſhed to have been the ſubject of ſo romantic an 
adventure - A priſoner to a lady in her caſtle | She 
is certainly one of the moſt enterpriſing women in 
Italy; and her temper is too well ſeconded by her 
power. She would not, however, in that caſe, 
have had recourſe to fatal acts of violence. Once, 
you know, ſhe had thoughts of exciting againſt me 
the Holy Tribunal: But I was upon ſuch a foot, 
as a traveller, and as an Engliſh Proteſtant, though 
avowed, not behaving indiſcreetly, that I had 
friends enow, even in the Sacred Callege, to have 
rendered ineffetual any ſteps of that ſort. And 
after all, her inachinations were but tranſitory ones, 
and, the moment the ſaw me, given over. 

My firſt enquiry, after my arrival here, was after 
my poor couſin Grandiſon. My poor couſin, in- 
deed } What a ſpiritleſs figure does he make! I re- 
member you once faid, That it was more difficult 
for a man to behave well in proſperity, than in ad- 
verſity: But the man who will prove the obſerva- 
tion to be true, muſt not be one, who, by his own 
extravagance and viee, has reduced himſelf, from 
an affluence to which he was born, to penury, at 
kaſt to a ſtate of obligation and dependance. _ 
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God ! that a man ſhould be ſo infatuated, as to put 
on the caſt of a dye the eſtate of which he is in 
unque/tioned poſſeſſion from his anceſtors! Yet who 
will ſay, that he who hopes to win what belongs to 
another, does not deſerve to loſe his own ? 

I ſoothed my couſin in the beſt manner I could, 
conſiſtently with juſtice : Yet I told him, that his re- 
pentance mult ariſe from his judgment, as well as 
from his ſufferings ; and that he would have leſs 
reaſon for regretting the unhappy ſituation to which 
he had reduced himſelf, if the latter brought him 
to a right ſenſe of his errors. I was ſolicitous, Dr 
Bartlett, for the ſake of his own peace of mind, that 
he ſhould fall into a proper train of thinking ; But 
J told him that preachment was no more my inten- 
tion than recrimination. 1 

I have two hands to one tongue, my couſin, ſaid 
I; and the latter I uſe not but to tell you, that both 
the former are cordially at your ſervice. You have 
conſidered this matter well, no doubt, added I: 
Can you propoſe to me any means of retrieving 
your affairs ? 

There is, ſaid he, one way.. It would do every- 
thing for me : But I am atraid of mentioning it ta 
you. | | 
If it be a juſt way, fear not, If it be any thing 
I can do for you out of my own ſingle purſe, with- 
out aſking any ſecond or third perſon to contribute 
to it, command me He heſitated. 


If it be any thing, my couſin, ſaid I, that you 


think I ought not, in juſtice, in honour, to comply 
with, do not, for your own ſake, mention it. Let, 
me ſee that your calamity has bad a proper effect 
upon you. Let not the % man be ſunk in the man 
in adverſity ; and then open your mind freely to 
me. 

He could not, he ſaid, truſt the mention of the 
expedient to me, till he had given it a further con- 
ſideration. ae 31: 10 14 ais: 10 31111 & 
& » 5 Well, 
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Well, Sir, be pleaſed to remember, that I will 
never at you to mention it; becauſe I cannot 
doubt but you wv#ll, if, on conſideration, you think 
it a proper expedient. 

When ſome friends, who came to viſit me on my 
arrival, were gone, my couſin reſumed the former 
ſubject: But he offered not to mention his expedi- 
ent. I hope it was not that he had a view to my E- 
mily. Iam very jealous for my Emily. If I thought 
poor Everard had but an imagination of retrieving 
his affairs by her fortune, nothing but his preſent 
calamity ſhould hinder me from renouncing for e- 
ver my couſin, 

I enquited particularly into the ſituation he was 
in; and if there was a likelihood of doing any 
thing with the gameſters. But he could not give 
tne room for ſuch an expectation. I find he has 
loft all his eſtate to them, Dunton-farm excepted ; 
which, having been much out of repair, is now fit- 
ting up for a new tenant; and will not, for three 
or four years to come, bring him in a clear fifty 
pounds a- year. 

I have known more men than one, who could not 
ve upon fifteen hundred a-year, bring themſelves 
to be contented with fifty. But Mr Grandiſon is 
ſo fallen in ſpirit, that he never will be able to ſur- 
vive ſuch a change in fortune, if I do not befriend 
him. Poor man! he is but the ſhadow of what he 
he was. The frft formerly in the faſhion : In body 
and face ſo ere ; his ſteps ſo firm, gait ſo aſſured, 
air ſo genteel, eye fo lively—But now, in ſo few 
months, gaunt ſides; his half-worn, tarniſhed 
laced coat big enough to lap over him; hollow 
cheeks, puling voice, ſighing heart, creeping feet— 
O my dear Dr Bartlett, how much does it behove 
men ſo little able to bear diſtreſs, to avoid falling 
into it by their own extravagance | But for u man 
to fall into indigence through avarice (for what is 
a ſpirit of gaming but a ſpirit of avarice, and * 
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of the worlt ſort? How can ſuch a one ſupport his 
own refleQions ? | 

I had ſuppoſed, that he had no reaſon, in this 
ſhattered Rate of his affairs, to apprehend any thing 
from the proſecution fet on foot by the woman who 
claimed him on promiſe of marriage ; but I was 
miltaken ; ſhe has, or pretends to have, he told me, 
witneſſes of the promiſe. Poor lhameful man 
What witneſles needed the, if he &ows he made it, 
and received the profligate conſideration? 

I am not happy, my dear friend, in my mind. I 
hope to be tolerably ſo, if my next letters from Bo- 
logna are favourable, as to the ſtate of health of the 
beloved ſiſter and brother there. 

It would have been no diſagreeable amuſement 
to me, at this time, to have proceeded directly to 
Ireland; the rather, as I hope a viſit to my eſtate 
there is become almoſt neceſſary, by the forward- 
neſs the works are in which I fer on foot when I 
was on that more than agreeable ſpot. But the 
unhappy ſituation of Mr Grandiſon's affairs, and 
my hopes of bringing thoſe of Lady Mansfield to 
an iſſue, together with the impatience I have to ſee 
my Englith friends, determine me to the contrary. 
To-morrow will be the laſt day of my ſtay in this 
city; and the day after, my couſin and I ſhall ſet 
out for Calais—Very quickly therefore, afl er the 
receipt of this letter, which ſhuts up the account of 
my foreign excurſions, will you, by your paternal 
goodpely, if in London, help to calm the diſturbed 

cart of 
Your CHarLEs GRANDI:ON, 
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LETTER XXVI. 
Lady G. To Miſs Byxox. 


PI London, Tueſday, Sept. 5, 
"N Ongratulate us, my deareſt Miſs Byron, on the 
| C arrival of my brother. He came laſt night, 
It was late. And he ſent to us this morning; and 
to others of his friends. My lord and I hurried a- 
way to breakfaſt with him. Ah, my dear! we ſce 
too plainly that he has been very much diſturbed 
in mind. He looks more wan, and is thinner than 
he was: But he is the ſame kind brother, friend, 
and good «77 
Lexpected a little hint or two from him on my 
paſt vivacities ; but not a word of that nature. He 
felicitated my good man and me; and when he 
ſpoke of Lord and Lady L. and his joy in their 
happineſs, he put two ſiſters and their good men 
together, as two of the happieſt pairs in England, 
Politic enough; for as we 1at at breakfaſt, two or 
three 7ox/ome things were ſaid by my lord (no ape 
was ever fo fond!), and I could hardly forbear 
him: But the reputation my brother gave me 
was a reſtraint upon me. I ſee one may be flat- 
tered by undeſerved compliments, into good beha- 
viour, when we have a regard to the opinion of the 
complimenter. 22 
Aunt Nell was all joy and gladnefs: She was in 
raptures laſt night, it ſeems, at her nephew's firſt 
arrival. He rejoiced to ſee her; and was ſo thank- 
ful to her for letting him find her in town, and at 
his houſe, that ſhe reſolves ſhe will not leave him 
till he is married. The good old ſoul imagines the 
is of importance to him, in the direction of the fa- 
mily matters, now I have left him—7, Harriet! 
there's ſelf-· importance But, good creatures, theſe 
old virgins! they do / love to be thought * 
el , 
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Well, and is not that a good fign, on Aunt Nell's 

rt? Does it not look as if ſhe would have been an 
uſeful creature in the days of nightrail and notable- 
neſs, had ſhe been a wife in good time? I always 
think, when I ſee thoſe badgerly virgins fond of a 
parrot, a ſquirrel, a monkey, or a lap · dog, that their 
imagination makes out huſband and children in the 


animals—Poor things !—But as to her care, I dare 


ſay, that will only ſerve to make buſtle and confuſion, 
where elſe would be order and regularity ; for my 
brother has the beſt of ſervants. Rien 
I wifhed her in Yorkthire fifty times, as we ſat at 
breakfaſt; for when I wanted to aſk my brother 
twenty thouſand queſtions, and to ſet him on talk- 
ing, we were entertained with her dreams of the 
night before his arrival, and laſt night—Seas croſ- 
ſed, rivers :forded—Dangers eſcaped by the help of 
angels and ſaints, were the reveries of the former 
night; and of the laſt, the muſic of the ſpheres, 
heaven, and joy, and feſtivity The plump creature 
loves good chear, Harriet. In ſhort, hardly a word 
could we ſay, but what put her upon recollecting a 
of one of her dreams: Yet ſome excuſe Fes 
good, for an old ſoul, whoſe whole life has been but 
one dream, a little fal laliſſily vavied—And, would 
you think it? (yes, I believe you would), My odd 
ereature was once or twice put upon endeavouring 
to recollect two or three dreams of his own, of the 


week paſt ; and would have gone on, if I had not 


ſilenced him by a frown, as he looked upon me for 
his cue, as a tender huſband ought. 

Beauchamp came in, and I thought would have 
relie ved us: But he put my aunt in mind of an al- 
moſt forgotten part of her dream; for u ſuch. a 
joyful meeting, ju ſuch expreſſions of gladneſs, did 
ſhe dream of, as ſhe now beheld, and heard, be- 
tween my brother and him felicitating each other. 
Duce take theſe dreaming ſouls, to remember their 
revexies, when realities infinitely more affecting are 

* OL. VI. R x before 
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before them! But reflection and prognoſtic are ever 
inſpiriting parts of the pretenſion of people who haye 
lived long; dead to the preſent ; the paſt and the 
—— — their minds: And why ſhould not they 
be indulged in the thought that they know ſome. 
thing mere than than thoſe who are leſs abſtracted; 
and who are contented with looking no further 
than the preſent? 3 

Sir Charles inquired after Sir Harry's health. 
Mr Beauchamp, with a concern that did him credit, 
lamented his declining way; and he ſpoke ſo re. 
ſpectfully of Lady Beauchamp, and of her tender. 
neſs to his father, as made my brother's eyes gliſ. 
ten with pleaſure. 

Lord and Lady L. Dr Bartlett, and Emily, were 
at Colnebrook: But as they had left orders to be 
ſent for the moment my brother arrived (for you 
need not doubt but this laſt letter prepared us to 
expect him ſoon), they came time enough to dine 
with us. There was a renewal of joy among us. 

Emily, the dear Emily, fainted away, embracing 
the knees of her guardian, as ſhe, unawares to him, 
threw herſelf at his feet, with joy that laboured for 
expreſſion, but could not obtain it. He was affe&- 
ed. So was Beauchamp. So were we all. She 
was carried out, juſt as ſhe was recovering to 2 
ſhame and confuſion of face, for which only her 
modeſty could reproach her. 

There are ſuſceptibilities which will ſhew them- 
ſelves in outward acts; and there are others which 
cannot burſt out into ſpeech. Lady L.'s joy was 
of the former, mine of the latter ſort. But ſhe is 
uſed to tenderneſs of heart. My emotions are rea- 
dy to burſt my heart, but never hardly can riſe to 
my lips—My eyes, however, are great talkers. 

The pleaſure that Sir Charles, wy L. and Dr 
Bartlett, mutually expreſſed to ſee each other, was 

gue tender, and manly. My buſtling nimble 
ord enjoyed over again his joy, at that of every o- 
; | d; i ther 
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ther perſon ; and he was ready, good-naturedly, to 
ſing and dance—That's his way, poor man, to thew 
his joy; but he is honeſt, for all that. Don't de- 
ſpiſe him, Harriet! He was brought up as an only 
lon, and to know that he was a lord, or elſe he 
would have made a better figure in your cht. The 
man wants not ſenſe, I aſſure you. You may think 
me partial; but I believe the molt fooliſh thing he 
ever did in his liſe was at church, and that at Sr 
George's, Hanover-ſquare. Poor ſoul! He might 
have had a wiſe better ſuited to his taſte, and then 
his very foibles would have made him ſhine. But, 
Harriet, it is not always given to us to know what 
is beſt for ourſelves. Black women, I have heard 
remarked, like fair men; fair men, black women; 
and tempers ſuit beſt with contraries. Were we 
all to like the ſame perſon or thing equally, we 
ſhould be for ever engaged in broils: As it is, hu- 
man nature (vile rogue ] as I have heard it called). 
is quarrelſome enough: So, my lord, being a ſoft 
man, fell in love, if it pleaſe you, with a ſaucy wo- 
man. He ought to be meek and humble, you know. 
He would not let me be quiet till I was his. We: 
are often to be puniſhed by our own choice. But. 
I am very good to him zow. I don't know, Har- 
riet, whether it is beſt for me to break him of his. 
trifling, or not: Unleſs one were ſure, that he could 
creditably ſupport the alteration. Now can I laugh 
at him; and if the baby is froppiſh, can coax him. 
mto good-humour. A ſugar plumb, and courteſy, 
will do at any time; and by ſetting him into a 
broad grin, I can laugh away his anger. But ſhould 
I endeavour to make him wiſe, as the man has not 
been uſed to it, and as his education has not given 
him a turn to ſignificance, don't you think he would 
be aukward ; and, what is worſe, aſſuming ? Well, 
Fl conſider of this, before I attempt to new · caſt 
him. Mean time, I repeat—Don't you, my dear, 
for my ſake, think meanly of Lord G.—Ha, ha, ha, 
27 K 2 hah! 
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hab What do I laugh at, do you aſk me, Har. 
riet Something ſo highly ridiculous— I have 
Il have — ſent him away from me, /o much aſham- 
ed of himſeli He bears any-thing from me nau, 
that he knows I am only in play with. him, and 
have ſo very right a heart—I muſt lay down my 
pen— Poor ſoul ! Hah, hab, hab, hah! I do love 
him for his ſimplicity! 


WELL, I won't tell you what I laughed at juſt 
now, for fear you ſhould laugh at us both. My 
brother's arrival has tuned every ſtring of my heart 
to joy. The holding up of a ſtraw will throw me 
into a /iiteration—lI can hardly forbear laughing a- 
gain, to think of the thame the poor ſoul ſhewed, 
when he flunk away from me. After all, he ill 
brooks to be laughed at. Does not that look as it 
he were conſcious ?2—But what, Harriet (will you 
alk), mean I, by thus triffing with you, and at hi. 
time particularly ?—Why, I would be glad to make 
you ſmile, either with me, or at me: I am indiffe- 
rent which, ſo that you do but ſmile—You do !—1 
proteſt you do!——Well! now that I have obtained 
my. wiſhes, I will be ferious. . 

We congratulated my brother on the happy turn 
ia the healths of his Italian friends, without naming 
names, or ſaying a word of the ſiſter we had like 
to have had. He looked: earneſtly at each of us; 
lowed: to our congratulations ;. but was ſalent. Dr 
Bartlett had told us, that he never; in his letters to 
my brother, mentioned your being not well; be- 
cuuſe he knew it would diſturb him. He had ma- 
uy things to order and do; ſo that, except at 
breakfaſt, when Aunt Nell invaded: us with her 
dreams, and at dinner, when the ſervants atten- 
dance made our diſcourſe general, we had hardly 
any opportunity of talking to him. But in the 
ſpace between tea-time and ſupper, he came and 
told us, that he was devoted to us for the —_— 
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der of the day. Perſons preſent were, Lord and 
Lady L. myſelf, and my good man, Dr Bartlett, 
Mr Beauchamp, and Emily, good girl, quite reco- 
vered, and blyth as a bird, attentive to every word 
that paſſed the lips of her guardian O, but aunt 
Nell was alſo preſent Poor ſoul ! I had like to 
have forgot her! "TY ag 
In the firſt place, you muſt take it for granted; 
that we all owned we had ſeen moſt of what he had 
written to Dr Bartlett. fh na 

What troubles, what anguiſh of mind, what a. 
ſtrange variety of confſicts, has your heart had to 
contend with, my dear Sir Charles, began Mr- 
Beauchamp; and, at laſt, What a ſtrange diſap - 
pointment from one of the nobleſt of women! 

Very true, my Beauchamp. He then faid great 
and glorious things of TY Clementina. . We all. 
joined in admiring her. He ſeemed-to have great 
pleaſure in hearing us praiſe her—Very true, Har- 
riet But you have gen*rofity enough to be plea- 
fed with him for that. 


Aunt Eleanor (T won't call her aunt Nell any 


more if I can help it) aſked him, if he thought it 
were poſſible for the lady to hold her reſolution! 
Now you have actually left Italy, nephew, and are 
at ſuch a diſtance, don't you think her love will re- 
turn? ö | 1 

Good ſoul.! She has /ub/antial notions ſill left, 1 
find, of idea} love! Thoſe notions, 1 fancy, laſt a 
long time, with thoſe who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying the /#y pafſion !—Be angry, if 
you will, Harriet, I don't care. 

Well, but, thus gravely, as became the queſtion, 
anſwered my brother The favour which this in- 
comparable lady honoured me with; was never diſ- 
owned: On the contrary, it was always avowed, 
and to the very laſt. She had therefore no uncer- 
tainty to contend wich: She had no balancings in: 
her mind, Her contention, as ſhe ſuppoſed, , was 

R 3 altogether 
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altogether in fayour of her duty to heaven, She 
is exemplarily pious. While ſhe remains a zealous 


Roman Catholic, ſhe muſt perſevere and I dare ſay 


me will, | 

1 don't know what to make of theſe Papiſtr, ſaid 
our old Proteſtant Aunt Nell (Aunt Nell, did 
1 ſay? Cry mercy !)— Thank Go you are come 
home ſaſe and ſound, and without a papiſfical wife! 
It is very hard, if England cannot find a wife 


We all ſmiled at aunt Nell The duce is in me, 
I believe !—Aunt Nell again !—But let it go. 

When, Lady G. (aſked Lady L.) ſaw you or 
heard you from the Dowager Counteſs of D.? 

Is there any. other Counteſs of D. Lady L. ? ſaid 
I * A kae glow taking poſſeſſion of his 

Seks. 447 1 g 

Your ſervant, brother, chought I; I am not ſorry 
for your charming apprehenſiveneſs. 

Og Sir, replie Lady * , 

Would yon, brother, ſaid Baldface. (you. know 
who that is, Harriet), that there thould be, another 
Counteſs of D.? 

I with my Lord D. happy, Charlotte. I hear 
him as well ſpoken of as any of ous young nobility. 
You don't know what I mean, I warrant, Sir 
Charles! reſumed, with an intentional archneſs, 
your ſaucy friend. | | 

I believe I do, Lady G. I wiſh Miſs Byron to 
be one of the happieſt women in the world, becauſe 
the is one of the beſt My dear, to Emily, I hope 


you have had nothing to diſturb or vex you, from 


your mother's huſband — | 

Nor from my mother, Sir—All is good, and as 
it ſhould be. You have overcome 

That's well, my dear Would not the Bath wa- 
ters be good for Sir Harry? my dear Beauchamp. 

A ſecond remove, thought L! But I'll catch you, 
x brother, 
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brother, I'll warrant (as ruſtics ſometimes, in their 
play, do a, ball) on the rebound. 1 | 
Now, Harriet, you will be piqued, I ſuppoſe. 
Your. delicacy will be offended, becauſe I urged the 
queſtion. I ſre the bluſh of diſdain arifing in your 
lovely cheek, and conſcious eye, reſtoring the roſes 
to the one, and its natural brilliancy to the other. 
Indeed we all began to be afraid of a little affecta- 
tion in my brother. But we needed not. | He 
would not ſuffer us to put him into the ſubject a- 
gain. After a few other general queſtions and an- 
{wers, of who and who; and how and how; and 
what, and when, and ſo forth; he turned to Dr 
Bartlett. | 221 
My dear friend, ſaid: he, you gave me pain a little 
while ago, when I aſked. you after the health of 
Miſs Byron, and her friends: You evaded my 
queſtion, I thought, and your looks alarmed me. 1 
am afraid poor Mrs Shirkey—Miſs Byron ſpoke of 
her always as in an igfirm ſtate; How, Charlotte, 
would our dear Miſs Byron grieve, were ſhe to 
loſe ſo good a relation ! 550 
I intended not, anfwered the Doctor, that you 
ſhould /ee I was concerned: But I think it impoſſi- 
ble that a father can love a daughter better than 
F love Miſs Byron. 1 55 g 
You would alarm me indeed; my dear friend, if 
Lady G. had not, by her uſual /veline/5 13 
put me out of all apprehenſions for the: of 
Miſs Byron. I hope Miſs Byron is well. | 
Indeed ſhe is not, ſaid, I, with a gravity becoming 
the occaſion. | . | 
God forbid ! ſajd he; with an emotion that pleaſ- 
ed oy body— | bs 4 
Not fon your ſake, Harriet—Be not affectedly nice 
now; but for your own— ES * 
His face was in a glow—What, Lady L. whats. -- 
Charlotte, ſazd he, ails Miſs Byron 2 e * MY 
She is not well, brother, replied I; but the mo 
; charming 
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charming fick woman that ever lived. She i; 
chearful, that ſhe may give no uneaſineſs to her 
friends. She joins in all their converſations, diver- 
ſions, amuſements. She would fain be well; and 
likes not to be thought ill. Were it not for her 
faded cheeks, her pale lips, and her changed com. 
plexion, we ſhould not know from herſelf that ſhe 
ailed any-thing. Some people reach perſection 
ſooner than others ; and are as ſwift in their decay 
Poor Miſs Byron ſeems not to be built for du. 
ration. | | 
But ſhould I write theſe things to you my dear? 
Yet I know that Lady Clementina and you are ſiſ- 
ters in magnanimity. 
My brother was quite angry with me Dear Dr 
Bartlett, ſaid he, explain this ſpeech of Charlotte. 
She loves to amuſe—Mifs Byron is bleſſed with a 
ood conſtitution : She is hardly yet in the perſec- 
tion of her bloom. Set my heart at reſt. I love 
not either of my ſiſters more than I do Miſs By. 
ron. Dear Charlotte, I am really angry with you. 
My good-natured lord reddened up to his naked 
ears, at hearing my brother ſay he was angry with 
me. Sir Charles, ſaid he, I am ſorry you are fo 
ſoon angry with your ſiſter. It is 709 true, Miſs By- 
ron is ill: She is, I fear, in a declining way— 
Pardon me, my dear Lord G.—Yet I am ready 
to be angry with any-body that ſhall tell me, Miss 
Byron is in a declining way—Dr Bartlett—Pray— 
Indeed, Sir, Miſs Byron is not well—Lady G. 
has mingled her fears with her love, in the deſcrip- 
tion. Miſs Byron cannot but be lovely: Her com- 
plexion is {till fine. She is chearfv], ſerene, reſign- 
ed— . 
Refigned, Dr Bartlett !-——Miſs Byron is a ſaint. 
She cannot but be reſigned, in the ſolemn ſenſe of 
the word—Reſignation implies hopeleſsneſs. If ſhe 
is ſo ill, would not you, my dear Dr Bartlett, have 


- 


informed: 
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informed me of it—Or was it ſrom tenderneſs — 
You muſt be kind in all you do. 

IL did not apprehend, ſaid Lady L. that Miſs 
Byron was ſo very much indiſpoſed. Did you, my 
lord? (to Lord L.) Upon my word, doctor, ſiſter, 
it was unkind, if ſo, that you made me not ac- 
quainted— 

And then. her good-natured eye dropt a tear for 
her Harriet. 

I was ſorry this went ſo far. My brother was 
very uneaſy, So was Mr Beauchamp for him, and 
for you, my dear. 

That the is, and endeavours to be, ſo chearful, 
ſaid Beauchamp, ſhews, that nothing lies upon her 
mind—My father's illneſs can only more me, 
than Miſs Byron's. | | | 

Emily wept for her Miſs Byron. She has always 
been afraid that her illneſs would be attended with 
ill conſequences. 43 3% 

My dear love, my Harriet, you muſt be well. 
See how eyery-body loves you. 1 told my brother, 
that I expected a letter from Northamptonſhire, by 
the next poſt; and I would inform him truly of the 
ſtate of your health, from the contents of it. 

I would not for the world have. you think, my 
Harriet, that .I meant to excite my brother's atten- 
tion to you, by what I ſaid. Your honour is the 
honour of the ſex. For are you not one of the 
moſt delicate- minded, as well as frankeſt, of it? It 
is no news to ſay, that my brother dearly loves you. 
I did not want to know his ſolicitude for your 
health. Where he once loves, he always loves. 
Did you not obſerve, that I ſuppoſed it a natural 
decline? God grant that it may not be ſo. And 
thus am I imprudently diſcouraging you, in men- 
tioning my apprehenſions of your ill health, in or- 
der to ſhe my regard for your punctilio: But you 
ſhall, you will, be well; and the wife of—the beſt 
af men Hod grant it may be fo !—But, however 

; that 
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that is to be, we have all laid our heads together, 


and are determined, for your delicacy ſake, to let 
this matter take its courſe, ſince, after an opening 
ſo undeſignedly warm, you might otherwiſe ima. 
gine our ſolicitude in the affair capable of being 
thought too urgent. I tell you, my dear, that wor. 
thy as Sir Charles Grandiſon is of a princeſs, he 
ſhall not call you by his name, but with all his ſoul. 
As my brother laid it out to us this evening, I 
find we ſhall loſe him for ſome days. The game. 
ſters whom Mr Grandiſon permitted to ruin him, 
are at Wincheſter ; dividing, I ſuppoſe, and re- 
joieing over, their ſpoils of the laſt ſeaſon. Whe. 
ther my brother intends to fee them or not, I can- 
not tell. He expects not to do any thing. with 
them. They, no doubt, will ſhew the fooliſh fel. 
low, 'that they can keep what he could not: And 
Sir Charles aims only at prafticaþle and legal, not 

at romantic redreſſes. 
Sir Charles intends to pay his reſpects to Lord 
and Lady W. at Windſor; and to the Earl of G. 
and Lady Gertrude, who are at their Berkſhire 
ſeat. My honeſt lord has obtained my leave, at 
the firſt aſking, to attend him thither.— My bro- 
ther will wait on Sir Harry, and Lady Beauchamp, 
in his way to Lady Mans field's.— Beauchamp will 
accompany him thither. Poor Grandiſon, as 
humble as a mouſe, though my.brother does all he 
Can to raiſe him, deſires to be in his razr, as he 
calls it, all the way; and never to be from under 
his wing. My brother intends to make xſhurt 
viſit to Grandiſon-hall, when he is ſo. near as at 
Lady Mansfield's: Dr Bartlett will accompany 
him thither, as all the way ; and hopes he will ap- 
prove of every thing he has done there, and in 
that neighbourhood, in his abſence. The good 
man has promiſed to write to me. Emily is fome- 
times to be with me, ſometimes with aunt Eleanor, 
at the antient's requeſt z though Lord and Lady 
| L. mutter 
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L. mutter at it. My brother's truſty Saunders is 
to be left behind, in order to difpatch to his maſ- 
ter, by man and horſe, any letters that may come 
from abroad; and I have promiſed to ſend him an 
account of the healths, and ſo forth, of our Nor- 
thamptonſhire friends. I think it would be a right 
thing in him to take a turn to Selby-houſe. I 
hope you think ſo too. Don't fib, Harriet. 
Adieu, my dear. For God's ſake be well, 
prays your ſiſter, your friend, and the friend 
of all your friends, ever affectionate and ob- 
liged, 
CrarLoTTE G. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
Miſs Harriet Byron, To Lady G. 


Thurſday, Sept. 7. 

WILL write to your letter as it lies before 

me. PRE | 
I 4 moſt heartily congratulate you, my dear 
Lady G. on the arrival of your brother. F do 
not wonder that his fatigues, and his diſappoint- 
ment, have made an alteration in his perſon and 
countenance. Sir Charles Grandiſon would not 
be the man he is, if he had not ſenſibility. 

You could not know your brother, my dear, if 
you expected from him recriminations on your paſt 
odd behaviour to Lord G. I hope he does not yet 
know a tenth part of it: But if he did, as he hop- 
ed you ſaw your error, and would be good for the 
future, he was right ſurely to forget what you 
ought not, but with contrition, to remember. You 
are very naughty in the letter before me; and 1 
love you too-well to ſpare you. \ 
Ws. ood.” 4.x What 


* 
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What can you mean, my dear, by exulting ſo 
much over your aunt, for living to an advanced 
age a ſingle woman? However ineffectual, let me 
add to my former expoſtulatory chidings on this 
ſubject: Would you have one think you are over. 
joyed, that you have ſo ſoon put it out of any one's 
power to reproach you on the like account? If fo, 
you ought to be more thankful than you ſeem to 
be to Lord G. who has-extended his generoſity to 
you, and kept yqu from the odium. Upon my 
word, my dear Lady G. I think it looks like a 
want of decency in women, to caſt reflections on 
others of their ſex, poſſibly for their prudence and 
virtue, Do you conſider, how you exalt, by your 
ludicrous freedoms, the men whom ſometimes you 
affect to deſpiſe. No wonder if they ridicule old 
maids. It is their intereſt to do ſo. Lords of the 
creation, ſometimes you deridingly call the inſul- 
ters; lords of the creation indeed you make them! 
And pray, do you think, that the ſame weak- 
neſs which made your aunt Grandiſon tell her 
dreams, in the joy of her heart, as an old maid, 
might not have made her guilty of the ſame foible, 
had ſhe been an old wife? Joy is the parent of ma- 
ny a ſilly thing. Don't you own, that the arrival 
ol your brother, which made your aunt break out 
into dream - telling, made you break into laughter 
(even in a letter), of which you were aſhamed to 
tell the cauſe ?—M#jves, my dear, ſhould not fall 
into the miſtakes, for which they would make 
maids the ſubje&t of their ridicule. You know 
better ; and therefore. ſhould be above joining the 
fodliſh. multitude, in a general cry to hunt down an 
erfortanate claſs of people (as you reckon them) of 

our oon ſex. Your aunt Grandiſon's dreams, 
let me add, were more innocent, than your waking 
murth—You mi excuſe me I bould fay a great 
deal more upon the fubje& ; but if I have-not ſaid 
<noygh-to.make you ſorry for your fault, a _ 

: | | e 
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deal more would be ineffectual So much there- 
fore for this ſubject. 

Poor dear Emily !—I wonder not at the effect 
the arrival, and firſt ſight of her guardian, had 
upon her tender heart. | 

But how wickedly_do you treat your lord! 
Fie upon you, Charlotte! And fie upon you a- 

ain, for writing what I cannot, for your credit- 
file, read out to my friends. I wiſh, my dear, I 
could bring you to think, that there cannot be wit 
without juſtice, nor humour without decorum : 
My lord has ſome few foibles : But ſhall a wife be 
the firſt to diſcover them, and expoſe him for 
them? Cannot you cure him of them, without 


treating him with a ridicule which borders upon 


contempt ?!——O my dear, you ſhew us much 
reater foibles in yourſelf than my lord ever yet 
Rad, when you make ſo bad an uſe of talents that 
were given you ſor better purpoſes. One word 
only more on this ſubject - Vou cannot make me 
ſmile, my dear, when you are thus unſeaſonable in 
your mirth. Henceforth, then, remember, that 
your excurfiveneſs (allow me the word, I had a 
raſher in my head) upon old maids, and your lord, 
can only pleaſe yourſe/f; and J will not accept of 
your compliment, Why? Becauſe I will not be a 
partaker in your fault; as I ſhould be, if I could 
countenance your levity. | 
Levity, Harriet! 
Yes, /evity, Charlotte—I will not ſpare you. 
Whom do you ſpare ? | 
But do you really think me ſo ill as you repre- 
ſented me to be to your brother? I do not think 
Jam. If I did, I am ſure I ſhould endeavour to 
put my thoughts into an abſolutely new train: 
Nor would ] quit the hold which at proper times I 
do let go, to re-enter the world, as an individual 
who imagines herſelf of ſome little uſe in it; and 
who is therefore obliged to perform, with chear- 
Vor. VI. 8 fulneſs, 
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fulneſs, her allotted offices, however generally inſig. 
nificant I may comparatively be. 

| You ſay you had no thoughts of exciting your 
brother's attention, by your ſtrong colouring, when 
you deſcribed the effects of my indiſpolition to 
him.” Attention !—Compaſſion you might as well 
have ſaid—I hope 2. And J am obliged to Mr 
Beauchamp for his luference, from my chearful. 
neſs, that nothing lay upon my mind. Nox, 
though that inference ſeemed to imply, that he 
thought, if he had not made the obſervation, ſome. 
thing might have been ſuppoſed to lie upon my 
mind, I am much better ſatisfied that he made it 
than if Sir Charles Had. | . 

Upon the whole, I cannot but be pleaſed at two 
things in your letter: The one, that Sir Charles 
expreſſed 'ſo great a concern for my health: The 
other, that you have all promiſed, and that volun- 
tarily, and from a ſenſe of the fitneſs of the mea- 
ſure, that every thing ſhall be left to its natural 
courſe For my ſake, and for goodneſs-ſake, pray 
let it be ſo. I think the opening, as you call it, 
was much, very much, too warm. Bleſs me, my 
dear, how I trembled as I read that part !—I am 
not, methinks, quite ſatisfied with it, though I am 
with your intention. 3 

Conſider, my dear, half a heart A preferred 
lady !—For quality, fortune, and every merit, ſo 
greatly preferable—O my Charlotte! I cannot, 
were the bet to happen than can, take ſuch exceed- 
ing great joy, as J once could have done, in the 
proſpect of that % have pride—But let us hear 
what the next letters from Italy ſay; and it will 
be then time enough (if the truly admirable lady 
mall adhere to her reſolution) to come with my 
ſcruples and drawbacks. Your aunt Grandiſon is 
of opinion that ſhe will 79? adhere. Who can 
tell what to ſay? Imagination, unnaturally height- 
ened, may change into one altitude ſrom another, 
. I myſelf 


— 
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I myſelf ſincerely think (and have ſo often ſaid 
it, that an uncharitable mind would perhaps 
charge me with affectation), that Lady Clementi- 
na, and no other woman, can deſerve Sir Charles 
Grandiſon. . ET} 
Adieu, my dear. Pray tell your brother that I 
never thought myſelf ſo ill as your friendly love 
made you apprehend me to be: And that I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart, and him alſo (it 
would be an affectation to forbear it, which would 
imply too much) on his ſafe arrival in England. 
But be ſure, remember, that I look upon you and 
your lord, upon my. Lord and Lady L. and upon 
my ſweet Emily, if ſhe ſees what I write, as guar- 
dians of the honour (of the punctilio, if you pleaſe, 
fince no di-honour can be apprehended from Sir 
Charles Grandiſon) of | | | 
| Dur and Their 
HakRIZT Brxox. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
Dr BaxrIETT, To Lady G. 


Monday, Sept. 11. 

N obedience to your ladyſhip's commands, I 
write, but it muſt be briefly, an account of 
our motions. | 
Sir Charles would not go out of town till he 
had made a viſit to Mr and Mrs Reeves, and en- 
quired after Miſs Byron's health, of which he re- 
ceived an account leſs alarming, than we, from our 
love and our fears, had given him. 2 
We arrived at Windſor on Wedneſday even- 
Ing. s | 

My Lord and Lady W. expected him not till 
che next day. TY WINES 5.45.5 


S 2 I cannot: 
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I cannot find words to expreſs the joy with 
which they received him. My Jord acknowledg. 
ed before us all, that he owed it to God, and to 
him, that he was the happieſt man in the world, 
My lady called herſelf, with tears of joy, a happy 
woman : And Sir Charles told me, that when he 
was led by her to her cloſet, to talk about the af. 
fairs of her family, ſhe exceedingly abaſhed him, 
by expreſſing her gratitude to him for his goodneſs 
to them- all, on her knees; while he was almoſt 
ready, on his, he ſaid, to acknowledge the aunt, 
that had done ſo much honour to his recommen- 
dation, and made his uncle ſo happy. 

Sir Charles, in order to have leave to depart 
next morning, as ſoon as he had breakfaſted, 
promiſed” to paſs ſeveral days with them, when 
he could think himſelf a ſettled Engliſhman. 

You, madam, and Lady L. equally love and ad- 
mire Eady W.: I will not therefore enlarge to 
Fou on her excellencies. Every body loves her, 
Her ſervants, as they attend, look at their lady 
with the ſame delight, mingled with reverence, as 
thoſe of my patron look upon him. 

Poor Mr Grandiſon could not help taking no- 
tice to me, with tears, on the joint acknowledg- 
ments of my lord and lady made to my patron, 
that goodneſs and beneficence brought with them 
their own rewards. Saw you not, my good Dr 
Bartlett, ſaid he, how my couſin's eyes ſhone with 
modeſt joy, as my lord and lady ran over with 
their gratitude? I thought of him, as an angel 
among men—Whit a wretch have I been! How 
can I fit at table with him! Yet how he over- 
whelms me with his goodneſs !. 

Sir Charles having heard that Sir Hargrave 
Pollexfen was at his houſe on the foreſt, he rode to 
make him a viſit, though ſome few miles out of his 
way. I attended him. | 8 

ir 


men. 


received him with 


ago. 
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Sir Hargrave is one of the moſt. miſerable of 
He 1s-not yet fully recovered of the bruiſes 
and rough treatment he met with near Paris: 
And he 1s ſo extremely ſunk in his ſpirits, that my 
patron could not but be concerned for him. He 
grateful acknowledgments, 
and was thankful for his viſit: But he told him, 
that he was ſo miſerable in himſelf, that he could 
hardly thank him for ſaving a life ſo wretched. 

Mr Merceda, it ſeems,, died about a fortnight 


The poor man was thought to be pretty well re- 


covered, and rode out ſeveral-times : But was ta- 
ken, on his return from one of his rides, with a 
vomiting of blood, (the conſequence, as imagined, . 
of ſome inward. bruiſes,) and died miſerably. His 

death, and the manner of it, have greatly affect- 


ed Sir Hargrave. 


And poor Bagenhall, Sir 


Charles, ſaid he, is as miſerable a dog as I am! 
Sir Hargrave underſtanding, as he ſaid, that 
I was a parſon, begged me to give him one prayer 
He was ſo importunate, and for Sir Charles to 
join in it, that we both kneeled with him. 3 
Sir Hargrave wept. He called himſelf, a har- 
dened dog. bf 
Strange man [l But I think J was ſtill more af- 
tected (Sir Hargrave ſhocted me) by your noble 
brother's humanity, than by Sir Hargrave's wretch- 
edneſs; tears of compaſſion ſor the poor man ſteal- 
ing down his manly cheek - God comfort you, Sir 
Hargrave, ſaid he, wringing his hands Dr Bart - 


lett is a 


us both. 


He left him. He 
ed by the unha 


- 


good man, You ſhall have the prayers of 


could ſtay no longer; follows - 
ppy man's bleſſings, interrupted by 
violent ſobbings. Oo | 


Me were both ſo affected, that we broke not ſi- 


lence, as we rode 
my lord's, 


„till we joined our company at 


8 3. 


Lrecounted 
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I recounted what paſſed at this interview to Me 
Grandiſon. Your ladyſhip will not want me to be 
very particular in relating what were his applica- 
tions to, and reflections on himſelf, when I tell 
you, that he could not have been more eoncerned 
had he been preſent on the oecaſion. 
Mr Beauchamp was with us when I gave this 
relation to Mr-Grandiſon. He was affected at it, 
and with Mr Grandiſon's ſenſibility : But how 
happy for himſelf was it that his concern had in 
it no mixture of ſelf-reproach ! It was a generous 
and humane concern, like that of his dear friend, 


Sir Charles's next vifit was to the good Earl of 
G. And here we left my Lord G. ; the beſt-na- 
tured, and one of the moſt virtuous and prudent 
young noblemen in the kingdom. Your ladyſhip 
will not accuſe me of flattery when you read this; 
but you will, -perhaps, of another view-—Yet, as 
long as I know that you love to have juſtice done 
to my lord, and in your heart are fenſible of the 
truth of what I ſay, and I am ſure rejoice in it, 
I give chearful way to the juſtice ; and the rather, 
as you look upon my lord as ſo much hu e, that 
if you receive his praiſes with ſome little reluctance, 
it is with ſuch a modeſt reluctance as you would 
receive your own, glad, at the ſame time, that 
you were ſo juſtly complimented. 


Mi, lord wilt acquaint your ladyfſliip with all that 
paſſed at the good Earls; and how much over- 
joyed he and Lady Gertrude were. at the favour 
they thought your brother did them in dining with 
them. His lordſhip will tell you alſo how much 
they wiſh for you; for they propoſe to winter 
there, and not in Hertfordſhire, as once they 

thought to do. 


Here Sir Charles enquired after. their neighbour 


Mr Bagenball, ' 
He 
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He is become a very melancholy' man. His 
wife is as obliging as he will let her be; but he 
hates her; and the leſs wonder, for he hates him- 
ſelf. 

Poor woman! ſhe could not expect a better fate. 
To yield up her chaſtity; to be forced upon him 
afterwards, by way of doing her poor juſtice ; what 
affiance can he have in her virtue were ſhe to meet 
with a trial? & 477 

But that is not all; for though nobody queſtions 
her fidelity, yet what weight with him can her ar- 
guments have, were ſhe to endeavour to enforce 
upon his mind thoſe doctrines which, were they 
to have proceeded from a pure heart, might now 
and then have let in a ray of light en his benight- 


ed foul: A gloomy mind mult occaſionally receive 


great conſolation from the interpoſal and ſoothing 
of a companionable love, when we know it comes 
from an untainted heart ! 

Poor Mr Grandifon found in his cafe alſo great 
room for ſelf-application and regret,. without my 
being ſo officious as to remind him of the ſimili- 
tude, though the woman ho is endeavoured to 
be impoſed on him for a wife, is a more guilty 
creature than ever Mrs Bagenhall was. | 


And here, madam, allow me to obſerve, that 
there is ſuch a ſameneſs in the lives, the actions, 
the purſuits of libc: tines, and ſuch a likeneſs in the 
accidents, puniſhment, and occaſions for remorfe 
which attend them, that I wonder they will not 
be warned by the beacons that are lighted up by 
every brother libertine whom they know; and that 
they will ſo generally be driven on, the fame rock, 
everſpread and ſurrounded as it is in their v 
fight, by a thouſand wrecks !—Did ſuch know 
your brother, and learn from his example and hiſs 
tory what a variety there is in goodneſs, as. he. 
paſſes on from object to object, exerciſing, not of- 


ficiouſſy, 
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fciouſly, but as opportunity offers, his noble ta. 


Jents to the benefit of his fellow creatures, ſurely 


they would, like honeſt Mr Sylveſter the attorney, 


endeavour to give themſelves. ſolid joy, by follow. 
ing what that gentleman juſtly called ſo ere ward. 
ing an example. 


Forgive me, madam, if ſometimes. I am ready 


to preach ; It is my province, Who but your bro. 
ther can make every province his, and accomodate 
himſelf to every ſubject ? 


We reached Sir Harry Beauchamp's that night, 
and there took up our lodgings. 

Sir Harry ſeems to be in a ſwift decay; and he 
is very ſenſible of it. He rejoiced to ſee your bro- 
cher. I was afraid, Sir Charles. Grandiſon, ſaid 
he, that our next meeting would have been in ano- 
ther world. May it be in che ſame world, and! 
ſhall be happy ! 

This was a wiſh, a: thought, not to be diſcou- 
raged 1 in a dying man. Sir Charles was affected 
with it. Vou know, madam, that your brother 
has a heart the moſt tender, and at the ſame time 
the moſt intrepid of human hearts. I have. learn. 
ed much from him. He preaches by adion. Till 
I knew him, young man as he then was, and itil 
is, my preaching was by words + L was contentec: 
that my actions diſgraced not my words. 

Lady Beauchamp, as my patron afterwards told 
me, confeſſed in tears, that the ſhould owe to him 
all the tranquillity of mind which ſhe can hope 
for if ſhe ſurvive Sir. Harry. O Sir, ſajd ſhe, till 
I knew you I was a narrow ſelfiſh creature. I 
was. jealous. of, a father's love to a. worthy ſon, 
whoſe worthineſs 1 knew not as a ſon and as a. 
friend: That was the happieſt day of our Bean- 
champ's life which introduced him to an intimacy 
with you. 


Here, 


— 
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Here, on Friday morning, we leſt Mr Beau- 
champ, ſorrowing for his father's illneſs, and en- 
deavouring by every tender act of duty, to com- 
fort his mother-in-law on a deprivation, with 
which, I am afraid, ſhe will ſoon be tried. 

Mr Beauchamp loves you, Sir Charles, ſaid Sir 
Harry, at parting in the morning after breaktaſt, 
and ſo he ought. Where-ever you are, he wants 
to be, but ſpare him to his mother and me for a 
few days: He is her comforter and mine, Fain, 
very fain would I have longer rejoiced, if God 
had ſeen fit, in the love of both. But I reſign to 
the divine will. Pray for me: You alſo, Dr Bart- 
lett, pray for me. My ſon tells me what a good 
man you are—And may we meet in Heaven! L 
am afraid, Sir Charles, that I never ſhall ſee you 
again in this world But why ſhould I oppreſs 
your noble heart? God be your guide and pro- 
tector! Take care of your precious health. Yow 
have a great deal to do before you finiſh your glo- 
rious courſe, and come to this laſt period of = 
man vanity. | 
My patron was both grieved and rejoiced—Re- 
joiced to ſee Sir Harry in a frame of mind ſo dif- 
ferent from that to which he had been a witneſs 
in Sir Hargrave Pollexfen; and grieved to find 
him paſt all hopes of recovery. 


Sir Charles purſued his journey croſs the coun- 
try to Lady Mansfield's. We found no conveni- 
ent place for dining, and arrived at Mansfield- 
houſe about five on Friday afternoon. 

My Lady Mansfield, her daughter and ſons, 
were overjoyed to ſee my patron. Mr Grandiſon 
told me, that he never, from infancy till this time, 
ſhed ſo many tears as he has ſhed on this fhort 
tour, ſometimes from joy, ſometimes from grief. 
I don't know, madam, whether one ſhould wiſh _ 
him re-eſtabliſhed in his fortune, if it could be 
nd i 5 a done, 
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done, ſince calamity, rightly ſupported, is a ble. 


ling. 
| Here L left. my patron, and proceeded on Sa- 
turday morning with Mr Grandiſon to the hall, 
If Sir Charles finds matters ripened for a treaty 
between' the Mansfields and their adverſaries, as 
he has been put in hopes, he will go near to ſtay at 
Mansfield-houſe, and only viſit us at the hall in- 
cognito, to avoid neighbourly congratulations, till 
he can bring things to bear. 
Mr. Grandiſon juſt now told me, that Sir 
Charles, before he left town, gave him a 4001 
bank note, to enable him to pay off his debts to 
tradeſmen ; of which, at his deſire, he had given 
him in a liſt; amounting to 360 IJ. 
He owes, he ſays, 100 J. more to the widow of 
a wine - merchant; but being reſolved to pay it the 
moment money comes into his hands, he ou 
not acquaint Sir Charles with it. | 
J have the honour to be 
Your Ladyſhip's 
Maſt faithful and obedient Servant, 
477 AMBROSE BARTLETT, 
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LETTER XXIX. 
Sir Cuaxrzs GranDison, To Dr BARTLETT. 
Mansfield-houſe, Thurſday, Sept. 14. 


OU will be ſo good, my dear friend, as to-let 
my neighbours, particularly the gentlemen 


ou mention, know, that the only reaſon I ſor- 
1 1 paying my compliments to them, now I am 
fo near, is, becauſe I cannot as yet enjoy their 
company with that freedom and eaſe which I hope 
in a little while to do. Tell them, that I purpoſe 
after ſome particular affairs are determined (which 
| Err un wr 
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will for a little while longer engroſs me), to devote 
the greatelt part of my time to my native place; 
and that then I will endeavour to make myſelf as 
good a neighbour, and as ſocial a friend as they 
can with me to be. 

On Sunday I had a viſit from the two Hartleys. 

They gave me very ſatisfactory proofs of what 
they were able, as well as willing to do, in ſupport 
of the right of the Mansfields to the eſtate of 
which they have been deſpoiled ; and ſhewed me 
a paper which nobody thought was in being, of 
the utmoſt conſequence in the cauſe. 

On Monday, by appointment, I attended Sir 
John Lambton. Two lawyers of the Keelings 
were with him. They gave in their demands. I 
had mine ready, but theirs were ſo extravagant, 
that I would not produce them: But, taking Sir 
John aſide, I love not, ſaid I, to affront men of a 
profeſſion ; but I am convinced that we never ſhall 
come to an underitanding, it we conſider ourſelves 
as lawyers and clients. I am no lawyer; but I 
know the ſtrength of my triend's cauſe, and will 
riſk half my eltate upon the juſtice of it. The 
Mansfields will commiſſion me, if the Keelings will 
you, and we perhaps may do ſomething. If not, 
let the law take its courſe. I am now come to re- 
ſide in England. I will do nothing for myſelf, till 
I have done what can be done to make all my 
triends eaſy 

Sir John owned, that he thought the Mansfields 
had hardſhips done them. Mr Keeling ſenior, he 
laid, had heard of the paper in the -tlarieys? hands; 
and, praiſing his honeity, told me in confidence, 
that he had declared, that if ſuch a paper could 
have been produced in time, he would not have 
proſecuted the ſuit which he had carried. But Sir 
John ſaid, that the younger Keeling was a furious 
young man, and would oppoſe a compromiſe on 


the terms he ſuppoſed the Mansfields would expect 
. to 
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to be complied with. But what are your prope. 
ſals, Sir? 
Theſe, Sir John: The law is expenſive ; delays 
may be meditated ; appeals may be brought if we 
ain our point. What I think it may coſt us to 
eſtabliſh the right of the injured, which cannot he 
a ſmall ſam, that will I prevail upon the Mansfields 
to give up to the Keelings. I will truſt you if you 
give me your honour with our proofs; and if you 
and your friends are ſatisfied with them, and will 
conſent to eſtabliſh our right by the form only of 
a new trial, then may we be agreed; otherwiſe 
not. And I leave you and them to conſider of it, 
J ſhall hear from you within two or three days, 
Sir John promiſed I thould ; but hoped to have 
ſome talk firſt with the Hartleys, with whom, as 
well as with me, he declared he would be upon 


| Wedneſday Evening. 

I nab a meſſage from Sir John Jaſt night, re. 
queſting me to dine with him and the elder Mr 
Keeling this day, and to bring with me the two 
Hartleys, and the proofs IJ had hinted at. 

Thoſe gentlemen were ſo obliging as to go with 
me, and took the important paper with them which 
had been depoſited with their grandfather as a 
common friend, and contained a recognition of the 
Mansfields' right to the eſtates in queſtion, upon an 
amicable reference to perſons long ſince departed: 
An atteſted copy of which was once in the Mans. 
felds? poſſeſſion, as by a memorandum that came 
to hand, but which never could be found. 'The 
younger Keeling was not intended to be there; 
but he forced himſelf npon us. He behaved very 
rudely. I had once like to have forgotten myſelt. 
This meeting produced nothing ; but as the father 
is a reaſonable man, as we have obtained a re- 
hearing of the cauſe, as he is much influenced by 
Sir John Lambton, who ſeems convinced, and to 
whole 
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whoſe honour I have ſubmitted an abſtract of our 


proofs, I am in hopes that we ſhall be able to ac- 
commodate. | 

I have Bolton's propoſals before me. The firſt 
child is dead, the ſecond cannot live many months. 
He trembles at the proofs he knows we have of his 
villainy. He offers, on the death of this ſecond 
child, to give us poſſeſſion of the eſtate, and a large 
fam of money (but thought not to be half of what 
the ſuperannuated Calvert left), if we will give him 
general releaſes. The wretch is not, we believe, 
married to the relict of Calvert. 

I am loth, methinks, to let him eſcape the juſ- 
tice which his crimes call for : But ſuch are the 
delays and chicaneries of the law, when practiſers 
are found who know how to perplex an honeſt 
purſuer; and as we muſt have recourſe to low 
and dirty people to eſtabliſh our proofs, the vile 
fellow ſhall take with him the propoſed ſpoils : 
They may not be much more than would be the 


lawyers' part of the eſtate, were we to puſh the li- 


tigation. 

As to our poor Everard, nothing, I fear, can 
be done for him with the men who are revelling 
on his ſpoils. I have ſeen one of them. The un- 


happy man has ſigned and ſealed to his own ruin. 


He regretes, that a part of the eſtate which has 
been ſo long in the family and name ſhould go out 
of it. What an empty pride is that of name! 
The general tenor of his life was not a credit to 
it, though he felt not that till he felt diſtreſs, The 
diſgrace is actually incurred. Does not all the 
world know his loſs, and the winners triumph ? 
And if the world did et, can he conceal from 
himſelf thoſe vices, the conſequences of which have 
reduced him to what he is? But perhaps the un- 
happy man puts a value upon the name, in com- 
pliment to me. 


Vor. VI. 18 Mention 
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Mention not to him what I write. The poor 
man is ſenſible enough of his ſolly to en age pity ; 
Whether from a right ſenſe or not, mult be left to 
his own heart. find} 

As to the woman's claim : What in honour can 
I do againit a promiſe that he owns may be pro. 
ved upon him? He did not condition with her, 


that ſhe was to be a ſpotleſs woman. If he thought 


ſhe was ſo when he ſolicited her to yield to his de. 
ſires, he is the 4% to be excuſed : Vile as the comes 
out to be, he had propoſed-to make her as vile, if 
he had found her not ſo. He promiſed her mar. 
riage-: Meant he only a promiſe ? She is puniſhed 
in being what ſhe iz: His puniſhment cannot be 
condign but by his being obliged to perform his 


promiſe. Yet I cannot bear to think that my cou- 


iin Grandiſon ſhould be made for life the dupe of 
a ſucceſstul and premeditated villainy ; and the leis, 
as in all likelihood the profligate Lord B. would 
continue to himſelf, from the merit with her of 
having vindicated her claim, an intereſt in the bad 
woman's favour, were ſhe to be the wife of our 
poor Everard. | 

But certainly this claim muſt be proſecuted with 
a view only to extort money from my couſin; and 
they know him to be of a family jealous of its ho- 
nour. I think ſhe muſt be treated with for re- 
leaſes. I could not bear to appear in ſuch a cauſe 
as this in open court, in ſupport of my coulin, a- 
gainſt a promiſe made by him. He is of age, and 
thought to be no-novice in the ways of the town, 
I am miſtaken in Mr Grandiſon's ſpirit, if it do 
not lead him to think himſelf very ſeverely puniſh- 
ed (were he to have no other puniſhment), by the 
conſequence of thoſe vices which will bring an ex- 

nce upon ue. 

But if I ſhould be able to extricate the unhappy 
man from this difliculty, what can next be done 
For him? The poor remains of his fortune will not 

ſupport 
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ſupport one who has. always lived more than gen- 
teelly, Will he be able, think you, to endure the 
thoughts of living in a conſtant ſtate of dependence, 
however eaſy and genteel I ſhould endeavour to 
make it to him? There may be many ways (in the 

ublic offices for example). of providing for a bro- 
ken tradeſman : But for a man who calls himſelſ, 
and is a gentleman ; who will expect, as ſuch, to 
rank with his employer; who knows nothing of 
figures, or buſineſs of any kind; who has been 
brought up in idleneſs, and hardly knows: the 
meaning of the word diligence, and never could 
bear confinement ; what can be done for ſuch a 
one in the public offices, or by any other employ- 
ment that requires punctual attendance ? 


But to quit this ſubject for a more agreeable 


one. | 
I have for ſome time had it in my thoughts to 
aſk you, my dear friend, Whether your nephew 
is provided for to your liking and his own If not, 
and he would put it in y power to ſerve him, by 
ſerving myſelf, I ſhould be obliged to you for per- 
mitting him ſo to do, and to um for his conſent. 
I 5 not affront him by the offer of a ſalary: 
My preſents to him ſhall be ſuch as befit the ſer- 
vices done: - Sometimes as my amanuenſis, ſome- 
times as a tranſcriber and methodizer of papers 
and letters, ſometimes in adjuſting ſervants ac- 
counts, and fitting them for my inſpection. Vou 
need not fear my regard to my/ſe/f in my acknow- 
ledgments to be made to n, (chat, I know, will 
be all your fear); for I have always conſidered 
profuſion and parſimony as two extremes equally 
to be avoided. You, my dear Dr Bartlett have 
often enforced this leſſon on my mind. Can it 
chen ever be forgotten by ' 
Tour aſſectionate friend and ſervant, 
*  CHarL5s GraAnDison 2 
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LETTER XXX. 


Signor FeRONY Mo della Po RET TA, To Sir Chantss 
GRANDISON. 


| Bologna, Monday, Sept. 15. N. 5. 
1 kind letters from Lyons, my deareſt 
_ friend, rejoiced us extremely. Clementina 
languiſhed to hear from you. How was it poſſible 
for you to write with ſo much warmth of affection 
to her, yet with ſo much delicacy, that a riyal 
could not have taken exceptions at it? 
She writes to you. It is not for me, it is not 
for any of us, I think, to ſay one word to the 
principal ſubject of her letter. She thewed it to 
me, and to her mother only. 

Dear creature | Could {he but be prevailed upon 
But how can hau be aiked to ſupport the family. 
withes? Yet if you think them juſt, I know. you 
will, You know not /e/f, when juſtice and the ſer- 
vice of your friend ſtand-in oppoſition to it. All 
that I am afraid of is, that we ſhall be too preci- 
pitate for the dear creature's head. 

Would to God you could have been my brother! 
That was the firſt deſire of my heart But you 
will ſee by her letter (the leaſt flighty that ſhe has 
written of a long time) that ſhe has no thoughts of 
that: And ſhe declares to us, that ſhe wiſhes you 
happily married to an Engliſh woman. Would to 
Heaven we might plead your example to. her / 

I will certainly attend you in your England.— 
If one thing that we all wiſh could happen, you 
would have the whote family as far as I know. 
We think, we talk of nobody but you. We look 
out for Engliſhmento do them honour for your ſake. 

Mrs Beaumont is with us. Surely ſhe is your 
near relation. She adviſes caution, but thinks that 
our preſent meaſures are not wrong ones, as we 
r [ never 
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never can give into my ſiſter's wiſhes to quit the 
world. Dear Grandiſon! love not Mrs Beaumont 
the leſs for her opinion in our favour. 
Mr Lowther writes to you: I ſay nothing, 
therefore, of that worthy man. 

I am wilhed to write more enforcing to you on 
a certain important ſubject: But I ſay, I cannot, 
dare not, will not. 
Dear Grandiſon, love ſtill your Jeronymo ! Your 
friendſhip makes life worthy of my wiſh. It has 
been a conſolation. to me when every other failed, 
and all around me was darkneſs. and the ſhadow of 
death, You will often be troubled with letters 
from me. My beloved, my deareſt friend, my 
Grandiſon, adieu! 


— 
—_ 


LETTE R. XXXI. 


Lady CurnmaTING,. To Sir. CharLes GRAN DISOx. 


| Bologna, Monday, Sept. 15. N. $ 
OW welcome to me was your letter from Lyr 


ons! My good Chevalier Grandiſon, my 
heart thanks you for it: Yet it was poſſible that 
heart could have been ſtill more thankful, had L 
not obſerved in your letter an air of penſiveneſs, 
though it is endeavoured to be. concealed. What 
pain would-it give me-to know that you ſuffer on 
my account !—But no more in this train: A com- 
plaining one muſt take place. 

O Chevalier, I am perſecuted! And by whom? 
By my deareſt, my neareſt friends, I was afraid 
it would be ſo. Why would you deny me your in- 
fluence, when I importuned you for it? Why 
would you not ſtay among us till you ſaw me pro- 


| felled? Then had I been happy—Ia time I ſhould 
yh have. 
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have been happy Now am I beſet with entrea- 
ties, with ſupplications, from thoſe who ought to 
command ;—yet unlawfully if they did: I pre- 
ſume to think fo : Since parents, tho” they ought 
to be conſulted in the change of condition as to 
the perſon, yet ſurely ſhould not oblige the child 
to marry, who chuſes to be ſingle all her life. A 
more cogent reaſon may be pleaded, and I do plead 
it. to my relations, as Catholics, fince I with for 
nothing ſo much as to aſſume the veil—But you 
are a Proteſtant : You favour not a divine dedica- 
tion, and would not plead for me. On the con- 


trary, you have ſtrengthened. their hands !—0 


Chevalier] how could you do ſo, and ever love 
me! Did you not know there was but one. way to 
eſcape the grievous conſequences of the importu- 
nities of thoſe who juſtly lay claim to my obedi- 
ence ?—And they do claim it. — 

And in what forcible manner claim it — Shall 
I tell you! Thus, then: My father, with tears in 
his eyes, beſeeches me! My mother gently reminds 
me of What ſhe has ſuffered for me in my illneſs; 
and declares, that it is in my power to make the 
reſt of her days happy: Nor ſhall ſhe think my 
own tranquillity of mind ſecured till Þ oblige her ! 


'—-O Chevalier, what pleas are theſe from a father, 


whoſe eyes plead more ſtrongly than words; and 
from a mother, on whoſe bright days I. caſt a 
cloud? The biſhop pleads:: How can a Catholic 
biſhop plead, and not for me? The General de- 
clares, that he never wooed his beloved. wite for 
her conſent with more fervour than he does me for 
mine to oblige them all. Nay, Jeronymo ! Blulh, 
ſiſterly love ! to ſay it—Jeronymo, your friend Je- 
ronyms. is ſolicitous on the fame ſide Even father 
Mareſcotti is carried: away by the example of the 


| biſhop. —Mrs Beaumont argues with me in their 


favour—And Camilla, who was ever full of your 
yuatſes, teazes me continually. 
They 
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They name not the man : They pretend to leave 
me free to chuſe through the world; They plead, 
that, zealous as they are in the Catholic faith, they 
were /o earneſt for me to enter into the ſtate, thay 
they were deſirous to ſee me the wife even of a 
Proteſtant; rather than I ſhould remain ſingle: 
And they, remigd me, that it was owing to 
ſeruple only that this was not effeged.——Pur w 
will they weaken rather than ſtrengthen. my 
ſcruple ? Could I have got over three points— The. 
ſenſe of my own unworthineſs after my mind had; 
been diſturbed, the inſuperabls apprebenſion that, 
drawn aſide by your love, I ſhould probably have 
enſnared my own foul, and that I; ſhould be per- 
petually — 2 certainty of the loſs of his 
whom it would my duty to love as my own; 
_ importunity would harldly have been want- 
c | | | 
Tell me, adviſe me, my good Chevalier, my 
fourth brother (you are not now intereſted in the 
debate), if I may not. lawfully ſtand. out? 'Tell me, 
as I know that I cannot anfwer their views, ex» 
cept I marry, and yet cannot conſent to marry, 
whether I may not as well ſequeſter myſelf from 
the world, and in// upon ſo doing? | 

What can I do :—1 am diſtreſſed O thou, my 
brother, my friend, whom my heart ever muſt hold 
dear, adviſe mel To you I: have told them I will: 
appeal. They are ſo good as to promiſe to ſuſ- 
pend their ſolicitations, if I will hold ſuſpended. 
my thoughts of the veil till I have your advice, —. 
But give it not againſt me—It you ever valued 


Clementina, . | 
Give it not againſt ler 
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Sir CHARLES Granonon, To Lady Staten, 


London, Monday, Sept. 18.—29. 
Har ean I ſay, moſt excellent of women, 
to the contents of the letter you have ho- 


* 


nb ured me with? What a taſk have you impoſed 


upon me! Lou take great, and, reſpecting your 
intentions, I will call it, lind care, to let me know 
that JI can have no . in the deciſion of the 
caſe you refer to me. epeat my humble acqui- 
eſcenee; but muſt ak eclare, that it would 
have been next to impoſſible to do ſo, had you not 
made a point of conſcience of' your ſcruples. 

But what weight is my advice likely to have 
with a young lady, who repeatedly, in the cloſe of 
her letter, Jefires me not to give it for her pa- 
rents? 

I, madam, am far from being unprejudiced in 
tuis caſe: For, can the man who once himſelf ho- 
ped for the honour of your hand adviſe you a- 
e. marriage? — Are not your parents generouſ- 
y indulgent, when they name not any particular 
perſon to you? I applaud both their wiſdom and 
their goodneſs on this occaſion, Poſſibly you gue/7 
the man whom they would recommend to your 
choice: And I am ſure, Lady Clementina-would 
not refuſe their recommendation merely becauſe it 
was theirs. Nor indeed upon any leſs reaſon than 
an unconquerable averſion, or_ a preference to 
ſome other . A Proteſtant, it ſeems, it 
cannot be. 

But let me ak my ſiſter, my friend, what an- 
ſwer can I return to the lady who had ſhewn in 
ene inſtance, that the had not an inſuperable aver- 
ſton to matrimony ; yet, on conſcientious reaſons, . 
refuſing one man, and not particularly fayouring 

any: 
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any, can ſeruple to oblige (obey; is not the word, 
they uſe) “a father, who with tears in his eyes 
beſeeches her; a mother, who gently reminds, 
her of what ſhe has ſuffered for her; who de- 
clares, that it is in her power to make the reſt of 
ber days happy; and who urges a ſtill ſtronger 
plea, reſpecting them both, and the whole family, to 
engage the attention of the beloved daughter?“ 
O madam, what pleas are thoſe [let me ſtill make 
uſe of your on pathetic words] from a father 
whoſe eyes plead more drangen than words! ang, 
from a mother, over. whoſe bright days you had 
(though inyoluatarily) caſt a cloud! Your brother 
the Biſhop, a man of piety ; your confeſſor, a man 
of equal piety ; your two other brothers, your dil» 
intereſted friend Mrs Beaumont; your faithful 
Camilla ;z?? all wholly diſintereſted, —What an 
enumeration againſt yourſelf ! Forbidden, as I 
am, to give the gauie aga#z/7 you, what can I fay ? 
Deareſt Lady Clementina, can I, on your own re- 
preſentation, give it /or you? 
You know, madam, the ſacrifice I have made to 
the plea of your conſcience, not, #y own. I make 
no doubt but parents ſo indulgent as yours will 
yield to your reaſons, if you can plead conſcience, 
agaiaſt the performance ot the filial; duty; the more 
a duty, as it is ſo gently urged: Nay, hardly ur- 
ged; but by tears and wiſhes, Which the eyes, not 
the lips, expreſs; and which if you will perform, 
your parents will think themſelves under an obliga 
tion to their child. | | 
Lady Clementina is one of the moſt generous of 
women: But conſider, madam, in this inſtance of 
preferring your own. will to that of the molt indul - 
= of parents, whether there is not an apparent 
fiſhneſs, inconſiſtent with your general character, 
even were you to be as happy in 4. convent as you 
propoſe.. Wand yan nat, in that caſe, live to 
yourſelf, and renounce your parents and family, as 
parts 
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parts of that world which you would vow to ˖ de- 
fpiſe ? Dear lady! I aſked you once before, is 
there any thing ſinful in a ſacrament? Such all 
good Catholics deem matrimony. And ſhall I 
aſk you, whether, as ſelf-denial is held to be meri- 
torious in your church, there is not a merit in de- 
nying yourſelf in the caſe before us, when you can 
by performing the filial duty oblige your whole 
family? | 

Permit me to ſay, that though a proteſtant, I 
am not an enemy to ſuch foundations in general. 
I could with, under proper regulations, that we 
had nunneries among us. I would not, indeed, have 
the obligation upon nuns be perpetual : Let them 
have liberty at the end of every two or three 
years, to renew their vows, or otherwiſe, by the 
conſent of friends. Celibacy in the clergy is ar 
indiſpenſable law of your church : Yet a cardinal 
has been allowed to lay down the purple and mar- 
ry. Von know, madam, I muſt mean Ferdinand 
of Medicis. Family reaſons, in that caſe, prepon+ 
derated, as well at Rome, as at Florence. 

Of all the women I know, Lady -Clementina 
della Porretta. ſhould be the laſt who ſhould be 
earneſt to- take the- veil. There can be but two 
perſons in: the world, beſides herſelf, who will not 
be grieved at her choice. We know their reaſons. 
'The will' of her grandfather, now with God, is. 
againſt her; and her living parents, and every 
other perſon of her family, thoſe #avo excepted, 
would be made unhappy, it ſhe ſequeſtered herſelf 
from the world and them. Clementina has. chari- 
ty: She wiſhes, ſhe once ſaid, to take a great re- 
venge upon Laurana. Laurana has ſomething to 
repent of: Let her take the veil, The fondneſs 
the has for the world, a fondneſs which could: 
make her break through all the ties of relation and 
humanity, requires a check: But are any of thoſe 
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in convents more pious, more exemplarily pious, 
than Clementina is out of them? 

Much more could I urge on the ſame ſide of the 
queſtion ; but what I have urged has been a taſk 
upon me; a taſk which I could not have pertor- 
med, had I not preferred to my own, the happi- 
neſs of you and your family. 2208 
May both earthly and heavenly bleſſings attend 
your determination, whatever it be, prays, dearelt 
madam, | | 
Your ever-faithful friend, 

Afedtionate brother, and 

Hluubie ſervant, n 
Cn. GRAN DIsox. 


— —— 


LETTER XXXIII. 


Sir CHarLEs GRAN DIso, To Signor JERONYMO 
, della PORRETTA. 


London, Saturday, Sept. 18.—29. 

Have written, my heloved friend, to Lady 

Clementina ; and ſhall encloſe a copy of my 
letter. 

I own, that till I received hers, I thought there 
was a poſſibility, though not a probability, that ſhe 
might change her mind in my favour. I foreſaw 
that you would all join, for family-reaſons, to preſs 
her to marry: And when, thought I, the finds her- 
ſelf very earneſtly urged, it is poſſible that the will 
forego her ſcruples, and, propoſing ſome condi- 
tions for herſelf, will honour with her hand the 
man whom ſhe has avowedly honoured with a 
place in her heart, rather than any other. The 
malady ſhe has been afflicted with, often leaves, 
for ſome time an unſteadinefs in the mind: My 
abſence, as I propoſed to ſettle in my native 

country, 
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country, never more, perhaps, to return to Italy; 
the high notions ſhe has of obligation and gratitude; 
Her deelared confidence in my honour and affection; 
all co-operating, ſhe may, thought I, change her 
mind: and if the does, I cannot doubt rhe — 
of her friends. It was not, my Jeronymo, pre- 
ſumptuous to hope, It was juſtice to Clementina to 
attend the event, and to wait for the promiſed 
letter: But now, that I fee you are all of one mind, 
and that the dear lady, though vehemently urged by 
all her friends to marry ſome other man, can appeal 
to me, only as to her fourth brother, and a man not 
intereſted in the event—1 give up all my hopes. 

I have written accordingly to your dear Cle- 
mentina; but it could not be expected, that I 
be — Vet, being of opinion that ſhe was in 
duty obliged to yield > the entreaties of all her 
friends, I have been honeſt. But ſurely no man 
ever was involved in ſo many difficult ſituations as 
your Grandiſon ; who yet never, by enterprize or 
raſhneſs, was led out of the plain path into diffi- 
culties ſo uncommon. 

Vou with, my dear friend, that I would ſet an 
example to your excellent ſiſter. I will unboſom 
my heart to you. 

There is a lady, an Engliſh lady, beautiful as 
an angel, but whoſe beauty is her leaſt perfection, 
either in my eyes, or her own: Had I never 
known Clementina, I could have loved her, and 
only her, of all the women I ever beheld. It 
would not be doing her juſtice, if I could not ſay, 
I ds love her; but with a flame as pure as the 
heart of Clementina, or as her own heart can 


boaſt. Clementina's diſtreſſed mind affected me: 


I imputed her ſufferings to her eſteem for me. 
The farewel interview E her, ſhe demonſtra- 
ted, I thought, ſo firm an affection for me, at the 
fame time that the was to me, what I may truly 
x ll Call, 
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call, a firſt· love; that though the difficulties in my; 
way ſeemed inſuperable, I thought it became me, 
in honour, in gratitude, to hold myſelf in ſuſpenſe; 
and not to offer to makę my addreſſes to any other 
woman, till the deſtiny of the dear Clementina was 
determined. n 
It would look like vanity in me to tell my Jero- 
nymo how: many propoſals, from the partial friends 
of women of rank and merit ſuperior to my owny 
I thought myſelf obliged, in honour to the ladies 
themſelves, to decline: But my heart never ſuffe- 
red uneaſineſs from the uncertainty I wus in of ever 
ſuceeeding with your beloved ſiſter, but on this: 
lady's account. I preſume not, however, to ſay, I 
could have ſucceeded, had I thought myſeſt at li- 
herty to make my addrefſes: to her: Yet, when I 
ſuffered myſelf to balance, becauſe of my uncer- 
tainty with your Clementina, I had hopes, from 
the intereſt my two liſters had with her (her af- 
fections diſengaged), that, had I been at liberty to 
to make my addreſſes to her, I mighht?̃·' “ä 
Shall I, my dear Jeronymo, own the tenth (34; 
The two nobleſt : minded women in the world, when: 
I went over to Italy, on the invitation of my lord: 
the biſhop, held almoſtian equalintereſt in my hearts. 
and I was. thereby enabled juſtly, and with the 
greater command of myſelt. to declare to the Mar- 
chioneſs, and the general, at my laſt going over, 
that: I held myſelf bound to you; but that yaur 
ſiſter, and you all, were frre. But when the dead 
Clementina began to ſhew ſigns of recovery; and? 
ſeemed ta confirm the hopes I had of her partiali- 
ty to me and my gratitude and attachment ſeem- 
ed of importance to her complete reſtoration j then, 
my Jeronymo, did. I content myſelf with wiſhing 
another huſband. to the Engliſh lady, more worthy 
of her than my ecabarraſſed ſituation; could have 


made me. And when: I farther experienced the 


family, all 


condeſcendiug goodneſs. of your, whole: 
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united in my favour, 1 had n6t a wiſh but for your 
Clementina. Nn 5 
What a diſappointment, my Jeronymo, was her 
rejection of me !—obliged, as I was, to admire the 
noble lady the more for her motives of rejecting me. 
And now, my dear friend, what is your with ?— 
That I'ſhall ſet your ſiſter an example? How can 
I? Is marriage in my power? There is but one 
woman in the world, now your dear Clementina 
has refuſed me, that I can think worthy of ſucceed- 
ing her in my affections, though there are thouſands 
of whom I am not worthy. And ovght that lady 
to accept of a man whoſe heart had been another's, 
and that other living, and ſingle, and ftill honour- 
ing him with ſo much of her regard, as may be 
thought ſufficient to attach a grateful heart, and 
occaſion a divided love? Clementina herſelf is not 
more truly delicate than this lady. Indeed, Jerony- 
mo, I am ready, when I contemplate my ſituation, 
on a ſuppoſition of making my addreſſes to her, to 
give up myſelf, as the unworthieſt of her favour of 
all the* men I know; and ſhe has for an admirer 
almoſt every'man who ſees her—Even Olivia ad- 
rhires her! Can I do juſtice to the merits of both, 
aud yet not peur to be divided by a double love? 
For 1 will own to all the world my affection for 
Glementina ; and, as once it was encouraged by her 
whole family, glory in it. | 
Vqu ſee, my Jeronymo, how I am circumſtanced, 
The example, I fear, muſt; come from Italy; not 
ftom England; Yet ſay I not this for punctilio- 
ſake : Itiis not in my power to ſet it, as it is in your 
Clementina's: It would be preſumption to ſuppoſe 
it is. Clementina has not an averſion to the fate : 
She cannot to the man you have in view, ſince pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of another is over. This is a 
hard puſhu upon me. I preſume not to ſay what 
Clementina wi, what ſhe can do: But ſhe is natu · 
rally che moſt dutiful of children, and has a High 
u ber ? g doſe 
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ſenſe of the more than common obligations ſhe 
owes to parents, to brothers, to whom the has as 
unhappily as involantarily given Aer diſtreſs: Dif- 


ference in religion, the motive of her rejecting me, 
is not in the queſtion ; Filial duty is an article of 
religion. | 

I do myſelf the honour in writing to the Mar- 
chioneſs, to the general, to Father Mareſcotti, and 
to Mr Lowther. May the Almighty perfect your 
recovery, my Jeronymo; and preſerve in health and 
ſpirits the dear Clementina !—and may every other 
laudable with of the hearts of a family ſo truly ex- 


cellent, be granted to them !—prays, my deareſt 


Jeronymo, the friend who expects to ice you in Eng- 
land; the friend who loves you as he loves his own 
heart; and equally honours all of your name, aad 
will ſo long as he is | 

. CHARLES GRANDISON» 
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LETTER XXXIV. 
Mrs Rtezvs3s, To Mis BY AON. 


to | | Tueſday, Sept. 5. 

My dear couſin ! I am now ſure you will be 

the happieſt of women ! Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon made us a viſit this very day. How Mr Reeves 
and I rejoiced to ſee him} We had but juſt before 
been called upon by a line from Lady G, to rejoice 
with her on her brother's happy arrival. He ſaid 
he was under obligation to go to Windſor. and 
Hampſhire, upon extraordinary oceaſions; but he 
could not go, till he had paid his reſpects to ys, as 
well for our own. ſakes, as to enquire after your 
health. He had received, he ſaid, ſome diſagreeable 
intimations in relation to it. We told him you 
were not well: but Wome not dangerouſly —5 
6 2 8 
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— She has been met by Miſs Alleſtree ; and looked 
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He ſaid ſo many kind, tender, yet reſpectful things 
-of you—O my Harriet! I am fure, and ſo is Mr 
Reeves, he loves you dearly. Vet we both won- 
<dered that he did not talk of paying you a viſit. But 
he may have great matters in Hand. — But what 
matters can be ſo great as not to be poſtponed, if lie 
toves you? —and that he certainly does. I ſhould 
not have known how to contain my joy before him, 
had he declared himſelf your lover. 0 

He condeſcendingly afked to ſee my little boy 
Was not that very good of him? He would have 
won my heart by this eondeſcenſion, had he not had 
a great Hare of it before For your ſake, my cou 
ſin. You know I cannot mean otherwiſe : Arid you 
Know, that, except Mr Reeves and my lite boy, 4 
love my Harriet better than any body inthe world, 
No- body in Northamptonſhire, I am ſure, Will take 
exception at this, - 

I thought 1 would write to you of this kind viſit : 
Be well now, my dear: All things, I am fore, will 
come about for good: God grant they may !—I 
dare fay, he will viſit'yos m Northamptonſhire : 
And if he does, what can be his motive? Not mere 


friendſbip: Sir Charles Grandiſon is nd trifler ! 


I know you will be ſorry to hear that Lady Betty 
Williams is in great affliction. Miſs Williams has 
run away with an enſign, who is not worth a Thy- 
ling: He is, on the contrary, over head and eam, as 
the ſaying is, in debt. Such a mere girl !—But 
what ſhall we ſay ? FL 1 
» - Miſs Cantillon hus made as fooliſh a ſtep. Lord 
'bleſs me! I think girls, in theſe days, are bewitched. 
A nominal captain too! Her mother vows, they (hall 
both ſtarve for her: And they have no other de- 
pendence. She cannot live without her pleaſutes : 
Neither can he without his. A Ranelagh fop. 
Poor wretches ! What will become of them? For 
every-thing is in her mother's power as to fortune. 


fo 
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12 þo ſilly 1 6 ſlatternly! Unhappy coquettiſh 
ing | 


. l 36.2 01 . 

Wen, but God bleſs you, my dear! —My nurſery 

calls upon me: The dear little ſoul is % fond of 
me! Adieu. Compliments to every-body I have 
ſo much reaſon to love: Mr Reeves's too. Once 
more, Adieu. | $43 Aj 
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Miſs By nx on, To Mrs Reeves. _ 


— 


Selby-houfe, Friday, Sept. 8. 

OUR kind letter, my dear couſin, has, at the 

L ſame time, delighted and pained me. I re- 
joice in the declared eſteem of one of the beſt. of 
men; and I honour him for his friendly love ex- 
preſſed to you and my coulin, in the viſit, he made 
you: But I am pained at your calling upon me (in 
pity to my weakneſs, ſhall I call it? a weaknets ſo- 
ill concealed) to rejoice, that the excellent man, 
when he has diſpatched all his affairs of conſe - 
quence, and has, nothing e to do, may. p/ibly, for 
you cannot be certain, make me a viſit in Northamp- 
tonſhire.— O my couſin} And were his .abſence,. 
and the apprehenſion of his being the huſband of a- 
nother woman, think you, the gcca/ion of my indiſ- 
poſition; that I muſt now, that the other affair 
ſeems determined in a manner ſo unexpected, be 
bid at once to be well? Y me” TP 
Sir Charles Grandiſon, my dear coulp, may ho- 
nous us with the pragnofticated vilit, or“ not, as he- 
pleaſes : But were he to declare himſelf my lover, 
my heart would not be ſo joyful as you ſeem to er- 
hect, if Lady Clementina is to be unhappy, What 
though the refuſal of marriage was hers, was not 
* 1 1. U 2 1 that 
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that refuſal the greateſt facrifice that ever woman 
made to her ſuperior duty ? Does ſhe not ſtill avow 
ker love to him? And mf? he not, ought he not, ever 
to love her? And here my pride puts in its claim 
to attention Shall your Harriet fit down and think 
herfelf happy in a ſecond- place love? Yet let me 
own to you, my couſin, that Sir Charles Grandifon is 
dearer to me than all elſe that I hold moſt dear in this 
world: And it Clementina could not be an- happy 
[Happy Thave no notion fhe can be without him], 
and he were to declare himſelf my lover; affec- 
tation, be gone! I would ſay; I wilt truſt to my 
own heart, and to my future conduct, to make for 
myſelf an intereſt in his affections, that ſhould en- 
rich my content; in other words, that ſhould make 
me more contented. | | 
But time will ſoon determine my — 7 1 F will 
have patience to wait its determination. I make no 
doubt but he has ſufficient reaſons for all he does. 
J am as much delighted as you could be, at the 
notice he took of your dear infant. The brave muſt 
Be humane: And what greater inſtances of hu- 
manity can be ſhewn, than for grow perſons to 


look back upon the ſtate they were once themſelves 


im with tenderneſs and compaſſion'? | 
I am very ſorry for the cauſe of Lady Betty's 
afticion. Pity !' the good lady took not—Bnt I 
wilt not be ſevere, after I have ſaid, that children's: 
faults are not always originally their owt 
Poor Mifs Cantillon But ſhe was not under 


age; and ar her purtifhment was of her own chu» 


ing -I am ſorry, however, for both. I hope, after 
they have ſmarted, ſomething will be done for the- 
poor wretches. Good parents wil? be placable ; 
bad ones, or ſuch as have not given good example, 
God continue to you, 'my dear couſins both, your 
preſetrt comforts, ant'increafe your pleaſtres ! for 
all'youry cHfrevare innocent ores ü prays 
. Tours, &c. Harriet ByRON.. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 
Miſs Byzos, To Lady G. 
Selby-houſe; Mein. Sept. 20. 


0 wp — what is become of your brother? 
my grandinamma Shirley has ſeen his ghoſt ; 
and talked with it near an hour; and they it ya- 
niſhed; Be not ſurpriſed, my dear creature. I am. 
fill in amaze at the account my grandmamma gives 
us of its appearance, diſcourſe, and vanithing! Nor 
was the dear parent in à reverie. It happened in 
the middle of the afternoon, all in broad day. 
Thus ſhe tells it: 1 | 
4 was ſit ing, faid ſhe, in my own drawin room, 
« yeſterday, by myſelf; When in came fames, to 
E whom it firſt appeared, and told: me, that a gen- 
tleman deſired to be introduced to me. F was 
reading Sberlort upon Death, with that chearful- 
© neſs with which I always meditate the ſubje&, 
el gave orders for his admittance; and in Cine. 
© to appearance, one of the handſomeſt men Fever 
ſaw in my life, in a riding - dreſs, It was A cour- 
© teons ghoſt: It ſaluted me; or at leaſt I thought 
«it did: For it anſwering to the deſcription tht 
© yon, my Harriet, had given me of thar amiabl, 
man, I was ſurpriſed. © But, contrary to tile man- 
© ner of ghoſts, it ſpoke firſt - Venerable lady, it 
called me; and faid, its name was Grandiſon, int 
© x voice ſo like what I had heard you ſpeak of 
e His, that I had no doubt but it was Sir Charles 
© Grandifon himſelf; and was ready to fall down 
to welcome him. Wwörnmun "Rs 
It took its place by me : You, madan; ſaid it, 
« will forgive this intruſion: And it made ſeveral 
4 fine ſpeeches, with an air /e modeſt, ſo mamy— It 
© had. 
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0 — almoſt all the talk to itſelf. I could only 
© bow, and be pleaſed; for ſtill I thought it was 
© corporally and indeed Sir Charles Grandiſon. It 
© ſaid, that it had but a very little while to ſtay : 
It muſt reach, I don't know what place that 
© night— What, ſaid I, will you not go to Selby. 
© houſe? Will you not ſee my dau ; Byron ? 
Will you not ſce her aunt Selby? No, it defired 
to be excuſed, , It talked of leaving a pacquet be- 
© hind it; and ſeemed to pull out of its pocket a 
4 74 of letters ſealed up. It broke the ſeal, and 
laid the parcel on the table before me. It reſu- 
« ſed refreſhment. It deſired, in a courtly man- 
« ner, an anſwer to what it had. diſcourſed upon 
Made a profound reverence—and—yaniſlhed.” 
And now, my dear Lady G. let me repeat my 
queſtion : What is become of your brother? 
Forgive me this light, this amuſing manner. 
My grandmamma fpeaks of this viſit as an appear - 
ance, ſo ſudden, and ſo ſhort, and no body ſeeing 
him but ſhe ; that it gave a kind of amuſing levity 
to my pen, and I could not reſiſt the temptation 1 
was, under to ſurpriſe you, as he has done us all. 
How could he take ſuch a journey, ſee nobody bur 
my grandmamma, and fly the country? Did he 
do it to ſpare us, or to ſpare himſelf ? 
The direct truth is this; My grandmamma was 
fitting by herſelf, as above: James told her, as a- 
bove, that a gentleman deſired to be introduced to 
her. He «vas introduced. He called himſelf by 
his own name; took her hand; ſaluted her—Your 
character, madam, and mine, ſaid he, are ſo well 
known to each other, that though I never before 
had the honour of approaching you, I may pre · 
ſume upon your pardon for this intruſion. 
He then launched out in the praiſes of your hap- 
'F py friend. With what delight did the. dear, the 
i indulgent parent repeat them from his mouth! I 
hope the mingled not her own partialities 2 
5 "th m, 
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them, Whether I'deferve them, or not ; for ſweet 
is praiſe, from thoſe we wiſh to love us. And then 
he ſaid, yu ſee before you, madam, a man glory- 
ing in his affection to one of the moſt excellent of 
your ſex'! an Italian lady; the pride of Italy! 
And who, from motives which cannot be with- 
ſtood; has rejected him, at the very time that, 
her friends conſenting, and innumerable difficulties 
overcome, he expected that ſhe would yield her 
hand to his wiſhes—And they were his wiſhes. 
My /tiena/hip'for the dear Miſs Byron [Tu an 


Fe muſt wuthorize me to call it by à ſtill deatel 


name, before I dare do it] is well knoumn: 

ulſd has been my pride. I know too well what be- 
jongs to femate delicacy in general, and partjen> 
larly to that of Mifs Byron, to àddteſs myſelf firſt 
do her on the fubject Which occaſiotis yd "this 
trodble. I am not atcuſtomed to make profeſs 


Hons, not even to ladies— Is it confiſtent with 


ou notion of 'delicaty, madain ? Will it be with 
and Mrs Selby's, to give your intereft in fa- 
v6ar of a man who is thus fituated?—A rejec. 
ted man! A man who dares to own, that the re- 
was a diſappointment to him; and that he 
tenderly loved the fair rejector? If it will, and 
Miſs Byron ean accept the tender of a heart that 
has been divided, unaceountably ſo {the circum- 
ſtances, I preſume, you know), then will you, then 
will ſe, lay me under an obligation, that I can 
ay endeavour to repay by the utmoſt gratitude 
and aſfection.— But if not, I ſhall admire the deli- 
cacy of the ſccend refuſer, as I do the piety of the 
ff, and at leaſt ſſpend all thoughts of a change 

of condition. | 
- Nobleſt of meth—And my grandmamma was 
proceeding in high ſtrains, 2 ſincere ones; 
when, interrupting her, and pulling out of his 
pocket the pacquet I mentioned above; I preſume, 
adam, {Aid he, that I ſee favour and goodneſs to 
mg 
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me in your 21 2 countenance: But I will not 
even be ſavoured, but upon your full knowledge of 
all the facts I am maſter of myſef. I will be the 
guardian of the delicacy of Miſs, Byron and all hex 
Friends in this important caſe, rather, than the diſ- 
courager, though I were to ſuffer by it. You will 
be ſo good as to read theſe letters to your daughter 
Byron, to her Lucy, to Mr and Mrs Selby, and to 
whom elſe: you will think fit to call to the conſul. 
tation: They will be thoſe, I preſume, who alrea+ 
dy know ſomething of the hiſtory of the excellent 
Clementina. If, on the peruſal of them, I may be 
admitted to pay my reſpects to Miſs Byron, con- 
ſiſtently, as I hinted, with her notions and yours of 
that delicacy by which ſhe was always directed, 
and at the ſame time be received with that noble 
frankneſs which has diſtinguiſhed ber in my eye 
above all women but one [excuſe- me, madam, I 
mult always put theſe ſiſter · ſouls upon an equal 
ſooting of excellence]; then ſhall I be a happier 
man the happieſt. Your anſwer, madam, by 
- pen and ink, will greatly oblige me; and the 
more, the ſooner I can be favoured with it; be- 
cauſe, being requeſted by my friends abroad to ſet 
an example to their beloved Clementina, as you 
will ſee in more than one of theſe letters; I would 
avoid all punctilio, and let them know, that I had 
offered myſelf to Miſs Byron, and have not been 
mortified with abſolute. denial; if I may be fo 
happy as to be allowed to write ſo. 120 
- Thus did this moſt generous of men prevent, by 
this reference to the letters, my dmamma's 
heart overflowing to her lips. He ſhould directly, 
he ſaid, proceed on his journey to London; and 
was in ſuch haſte to be gone, when he had faid 
what he had to ſay, that it precipitated a little my 
grandmamma's ſpirits : But the joy ſhe was filled 
with, on the occaſion, was ſo great, that ſhe only 
had a cencern upon her, when he was gone, as 
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if ſomething was left by her undone or unſaid, 
which ſhe thought ſhould have been faid and done 
to oblige him. | 
- The letters be left on the table were copies of 
what Ke wrote from Lyons to the Marquis and 
Marchioneſs, the Biſhop, and general, and Father 
Mareſcotti; as alſo to Lady Clementina, and her 
brother, the good Jeronymo “. That to the lady 
cannot be enough admired, for the tenderneſs, yet 
for the acquieſcence with her will expreſſed in it. 
Surely they were born for each other, hows 
ever it happens that they are not likely to come 
together, 
A letter from Signor Jeronymo, in anſwer to 
his from Lyons, I will mention next. In this Sir 
Charles is wiſhed to uſe his ſuppoſed influence 
upon Lady Clementina (what a hard taſk upon 
tim !) to diſſuade her from the thoughts of going 
into a nunnery, and to reſolve upon marriage r. 
Next is a letter of Lady Clementina to Sir 
Charles, complaining tenderly of / perſecution from 
her friends, who preſs her to matry, while the” 
contends to be allowed to take the veil, and replies” 
td Sir Charles for his intereſt in her behalf. 
The next is Sir Charles's reply to Lady Clemens” 
tina, | WOE 7 15 
Then follows a letter from Sir Charles to Signor 
Jeronymo. I have copied theſe three laſt, and in- 
cloſed them in confidence c. 
By theſe you will ſee; my dear, that the affair bes / 
tween: this excellent man and woman is entirely 
given up by both 3 and alſo, in his reply to Signor 
Jeronymo, that your Harriet is referred to as his 
next choice. And how can I eyer enough value 
him, for the dignity he has given me, in puttin 
it, as it ſhould ſeemy in my power to lay an obli- 
nem ee en 
Din one a | TS GC -17 I 3s #8 THe 311 
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Ser Letter xxx. f See Letter xxxi. Xxxii. xxxiii. 
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tion upon him; in making for me my. own 
cruples ; and now, laſtly, in the method he has. 


taken in the application to my grandmamma, in» 
ſtead of to me; and leaving all to our determina- 
tion? But thus ſhould the men, give. dignity, even 
for their own ſakes, to the women whom they wiſh 
to be theirs. Were there more Sir Charles Gran- 


diſons, would not even the female world (much 


better, as I hope it is, than the male) be a- 
mended ? | 

My grandmamma, the moment Sir Charles was 
gone, ſent to, us, that ſhe had ſomg. very agree- 
able news to ſurpriſe us with ; and therefore delir- 


# #® ® * 


cuſed myſelf ; but my aunt inſiſted upon my go- 
ing. Little did I or any body elſe think; of your 
brother having viſited my grandmamma in per- 
ſon. When the acquainted; us that he hd, my 
weakened ſpirits wanted ſupport: I was obliged to 
withdraw, with Lucy. e oo 03 4! 

I thought I could not bear, when 1 recovered, 
myfelf, that he ſhould be ſo near, and not ance ca 
in, and enquire after the health of the creature for 
whom. he profeſſed ſo high an eſteem, and even 
affection: But when, on my return to company, 
my grandmamma related what paſſed between 
them, and the letters were read, then again were 


joy and ſilent congratulation they gazed upon 2 | 
enibuities in m 


2 


with wonder; and I was ſometimes. ready to doubt 
* 15 .  _ - Whethet 
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whether I were not in a reverie ; whether indeed 
I was in this world or another; whether I was 
Harriet Byron—I know not how to deſcribe 
what 1 felt in my now fluttering, now rejoicing, 
now dejected heart "pits 

Dejected !—Yes, my dear Lady G. Dejection 
was a ſtrong ingredient in my ſenſibilities, I 
know not Why. Fer may there not be a fulneſs in 
joy that will mingle diſſatisfaction with it? If 
there may, ſhall T be excuſed for my ſolemnity, if 
I deduce, from thence an argument, that the hu- 
man ſoul is not to be fully ſatisfied by worldly en- 
joyments ; and that therefore the completion of 
its happineſs muſt be in another, a more perſect 
ſtate? You, Lady G. are a very good woman, 
though a lively one; and I will not excuſe you, 
if on an occaſion that bids me look forward to a 
very ſolemn event, you will not forgive my ſeri- 
ouſueſ. That bids me look forward, I repeat: for 
Sir Charles Grapdiſon cannot alter his mind: The 
world has not wherewith to fempt him to alter it, 
after he has made ſuch advances; except I miſbe- 
have. * | 

Well, my dear, and what was the reſult of our 
conference? My grandmamma, my aunt, and 
Lucy, were of opinion, that IL ought no more to 
revolve the notions of a divided or ſecond-placed 
love: That every point of female delicacy was an- 
ſwered : That he ought not only ill to be allow- 
ed to love Lady Clementina, but that I and all 
her ſex ſhould revere her: That my grandmam- 
ma, being the perſon applied to, ſhould anſwer for 
me, for us all, in words of her own chuſing. 
I was ſilent. What think you, my dear, ſaid my 
aunt? with her accuſtomed tenderneſs. ; 

Think! ſaid my uncle, with his uſual facetiouſ- 
neſs: Do you think, if Harriet had one objection, 
ſue would have been filent ?—I am for ſending up 
for Sir Charles out of hand. Let him come the 
. X firſt 
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firſt day of next week, and let them be married 


before the end of it. ha | 
Not guite ſo haſty neither, Mr Selby, ſaid my 
8 14 Let us ſend to Mr Deane. 
is love for my child, and regard for us all, de- 
ſerve the moſt grateful returns. 

What a duce, and defer an anſwer to Sir 
Charles, who gives a generous reaſon, for the ſake 
of the lady abroad, and her. family (and I hope 
he thinks a little of his own ſake), for. wiſhing a 
ſpeedy anſwer !— _ 9 | 

No, Mr Selby : Not defer writing neither, We 
know enough of Mr Deane's mind already. But, 
for my part, I don't know what terms, what con- 
ditions, what additions to my child's fortune, to 
propoſe— | | 

Additions! madam—Why, ay ; thece muſt be 
ſome to'be ſure—And we are able, and as willing 
as able, let me tell you, to make them 

I beſeech you, Sir, ſaid I- Pray, madam No 
more of this—Surely it is time efſough to talk of 
theſe ſubjects. 

So it is, niece. Mr Deane is a lawyer. God 
help me! I never was brought up to any thing but 
to live on the fat of the land, as the ſaying is. 
Mr Deane and Sir Charles (hall talk this matter 
over by themſelves. Let us, as you ſay, ſend for 
Mr Deane—But I will myſelf be the meſſenger of 
theſe joyful tidings. 

My uncle then turned -out, in his gay manner, 
a line of an old ſong; and then ſaid, Ill go to Mr 
Deane : I will ſet out this very day—Pull down the 
wall, as one of our kings ſaid; the door is too far 
about.——1'll bring Mr Deane with me to-morrow, 
or it ſhall coſt me a fall. 

Lou know my uncle, my dear. In this manner 
did he expreſs his joy. | 

My grandmother retired to her.cloſet ; and this 
that follows .is what ſhe wrote to Sir Charles, 
; | Every 
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the pen. one made objection to a ſingle word. 


Every body is pleaſed' whenever ſhe takes up 
0 
in it. 


Dear Sir, h 

ESERVE would be unpardonable on our ſide,, 
R though the woman's, to a man who is above 
reſerve, and whoſe offers are. the reſult of delibe- 
ration, and an affection, that, being founded in the 
merit of our deareſt child, cannot be doubted. 
We all receive as an honour the offer you make us 
of an alliance which would do credit to families of 
the firſt rank. It will perhaps be one day owned: 
to you,, that it was the height of Mrs Selby's 
wilhes. and mine, that the man who had reſcued 
the dear creature from inſult and diſtreſs, might 
be at liberty to intitle himſelf to her grateful 
love. 

The noble manner in which you have explained: 
yourſelf on a ſubject which has greatly embarraſ- 
fed you, has abundantly ſatisfied Mrs Selby, Lu- 
cy, and myſelf; We can have no ſeruples of deli. 
cacy: Nor am I afraid of ſuffering from yours by 
my frankneſs. But as to our Harriet—You may 
perhaps meet with ſome (not affeQation ; ſhe is. a- 
bove it) difficulty with ber, if you expect her 
whole heart to be yours.. She, Sir, experimentally 
knows how to allow for a double, a divided love. 
Dr Bartlett, perhaps, ſhould not have favoured her- 
with the character of a lady whom ſhe prefers to- 
herſelf; and Mrs Selby and I have ſometimes, as 
we read her melancholy ſtory, thought not unjuſt- 
Iy. Tf ſhe can be induced to love, to honour the 
man of her choice, as much as ſhe loves, honours, 
and admires Lady Clementina, the happy man 
will have reaſon to be ſatisfied. You ſee, Sir, 
that we, who were able to give a preference to the 
fame lady againſt onrſelves [Harriet Byron is 
eurſelf ], can have no —— on your giving it to. 
| 2 the 
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the ſame incomparable woman. May that lady 
be happy ! If ſhe were not to be ſo, and her un- 
happineſs were to be owing to our happineſs ; that, 
dear Sir, would be all that could pain the heart of 
us, on an occaſion ſo very agreeable to 
Your fincere Friend and Servant, 


HIXIUTTA SHIRLEY. 


But, my dear Lady G. does your brother tell 
you and Lady L. nothing of his intentions? Why, 
if he does, do not you: — But I can have no doubt. 
Is not the man Sir Charles Grandiſon? And yet, 
methinks, I want to know what the contents of his 
next letters from Italy will be. Hs 

| You will have no ſcrupke, my dear Lady G. to 
ſhew my whole letter to Lady L. and, if you 
Pleaſe, to my Emily But only mention the con- 
tents, in your own way, to the gentlemen. I beg 
you will yourſelf ſhew ait to Mrs Reeves: She will 
rejoice in her progngſticatiunt. Uſe that word to 
ker: She will Underſtand you. Your brother 
mult now, leſs than ever, ſee what I write, I de- 
pend upon your diſcretion, my dear Lady G. 
hos Fi 1 +15 4,2 28. + SRARRIED Bree 
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LETTER XXXVII. 
Lady G. to. Miſe Brzox 
| Wh edneſday, Sept. 23. 
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woman ! How I love her were ſuch 
au excellent ancient, I would no more wiſh to be 
Fer than ſhe has ſo often told us ſhe does. 
What my brother once ſaid, and you once wrote 
to your Lucy, is true (in ber caſe at leaſt), chat 


the matronly and advanced time of life in a wo- 


man, 
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man, is far ſrom being the leaſt eligible part of it; 
eſpecially, I may add, when health and a good 
conſcience accompany it. What a ſpirit does ſhes: 
at her time of life, write with !-—But her heart is 
in her ſubjet—I hope I may ſay that, Harriet, 
without offending you. | 
Not a word did my brother ſpeak of his inten- 
tion, till he received that letter; and then he in- 
vited Lady L. and me, and our two honeſt men, 
to afternoon tea with him [O but I have not 


reckoned with you for your ſaucy rebukes in your 
laſt of the 7th; I owe you a ſpite: for it; and, 


Harriet, depend on payment — What was I writ» 


ing?—T have it]— And when ten was over, he, 
without a bluſh, without looking down, as a girl 


would do in this fituation—ſ But why ſo, Harriet? 


Is a woman, on theſe occaſions, to act a-part as - 
if the ſuppoſed herſelf to be the greateſt - gainer by 


matrimony ; and therefore was: athamed of con- 


ſenting to accept of an honourable offer? As if, 
in other words, ſhe was to be the ſelf-denying re- 
ceiver rather than conferrer of an obligation 


Lord, how we ramble-headed creatures break in 
upon ourſelves !]- with a good grace he told us of 


his intention-to marry ;;. of his apparition to Mrs 


Shirley; of his ſudden vaniſhing ;- and all that 


And then he produced Mrs Shirley's letter, but 


juſt received. 
And do you think we were not overjoyed ?—In-- 
deed we were. We N ee him: We con- 
gratulated each other: Lord L. looked as he did 
when Caroline gave him his happy day: Lord G. 
could -not keep Ris ſeat : He was tipſy, poor man, 
with his- joy: - Aunt Nell pranced. herſelf, ſtroked 
her ribbands of pink and yellow, and chuckled and 
mumped for joy that her nephew at laſt would not 
go out of Old England for a wife. She was-migh-- 


tily pleaſed too with Mrs Shirley's letter. It = 
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juſt ſuch a one as ſhe herſelf would have written 
upon the occaſion. 

I poſted afterwards to Mrs Reeves, to ſhew her, 
as you requeſted, your letter : And when we had 
read it, there was, Dear madam, and dear Sir; 
and now this, and now that; and thank God 
three times in a breath; and we were eoulins, and 
couſins, and couſins: ' And, O blefled! And, O 
be joytul !—And, Hail the day !—And, God grant 
it to be a ſhort one !—And how will Harriet an- 
ſwer to the queſtion ? Will not her frankneſs be 
tried? He deſpiſes affectation: So he thinks does 
fhe !—-Good Sirs! and, O dears I— How things 
are brought about !— O my Harriet, you never 
heard or ſaw ſuch congratulations between three 
goſſips, as were between our two couſins Reeves 
and me: And not a little did the good woman 
Pride herſelf in her propnoſtice ; for ſhe explained 
that matter to ne. f 

Dr Bartlett is at Grandiſon-hall with our un- 
happy couſin. How will the good man rejoice ! 

Now you will aſk, what became of Emily 

By the way, do you know that Mrs O' Hara is 
turned Methodist? Frue as you are alive. And ſhe 
labours hard to convert her huſband. Thank God 
fhe is any thing that is ſerious ! Thoſe people have 
really great merit with me in her converſion—I 
am ſorry that our own clergy are not as zealouſly 
in earneſt as they. They have really, my dear, if 
we may believe aunt Eleanor, given a face of re- 
gion to ſubterranean colliers; tinners, and the 
moſt prefligate of men, who hardly ever before 
heard either of the word or thing. But / am not 
turning Metbadiſt, Harriet, No, you will not ſuſ- 
pea me. | 
on Now Emily, who is at preſtnt my vißter, had 
aſked leave before my brother's invitation (and 
was gone, my Jenny attending her) to vifit her 
mother, who is not well, My brother was en- 


aged 
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d to ſup abroad with ſome of the Danbies, I 
believe: I therefore made Lord and Lady L. 
coulin. Reeves and couſin Reeves, and my aunt 
Grandiſon, ſup with me. 

Emily was at home before me - Ah the poor E- 
mily — I'll tell you how it was between us— 

My lovely girl, my dear Emily, ſaid I, I have 

dinews to tell you about Miſs Byron 

O thank God And is the well? Pray, madam, 
tell me, tell me; I long to hear good news of my 
dear Miſs Byron. | 

Why, the will ſhortly be married, Emily ! 

Married, madam !— 

Yes, my love! 
child 

To my guardian, madam i — Well, but I hope 


And: to your guardian, 


I then gave her a few particulars. 

The dear girl tried to be joy ful, and burſt i into. 
tears! 

Why weeps my girt!+—-O fie! are you ſorry that 
Miſs Byron will have your guardian? I thought 
you loved Miſs. Byron. 

So I do, madam, as my own ſelf, and more: 
than myſelf, if poſſible - But the ſurpriſe, madam. 
Indeed I am glad!—What makes me ſuch a. 
foul? Indeed I am glad — What ails me to cry F 
wonder? It is what I wiſhed, what I prayed for 
night and day. Dear madam, don't tell anybody. 
I am aſhamed of myſels. 

The ſweet April-faced girl chen ſailed through. 
her tear s. 

I was charmed with her innoeentſenſibility, and 
if you are not, I ſhall think leſs of you than ever 
I did yet. 

Dear madam, faid ſhe, permit me to withdraw 
for a few minutes : I muſt have my cry out—And: 
e de r and nnn 91 
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She tript away; and in half an hour came down * 
to me with quite another face. : | 1 
Lady E. was then with me. I had told her of ror 


the girl's emotion, We are <qually lovers of you, Bu 


my dear, ſaid I; you need not be afraid of Lady yo! 
And have you told; madam Well but T am | 
not a hypocrite. What a ſtrange thing! I who to 
have always been ſo much afraid of another lady, fo! 
for Miſs Byron's ſake, to be fo-oddly affected as if po 
L were ſorry l Indeed I rejoice, - But if you tell th 
Miſs Byron, ſhe won't love me: She won't let me he 
live with her and my guardian when ſhe is happy, A 
and has made him ſo: And-what ſhall I do then? th 
for I have ſet my heart upon it. th 
Miſs Byron, my dear, loves you ſo well, that i 
ſhe will not be able to deny you any thing your te 
heart is ſet upon, that is in her power to grant. fl 
God bleſs Miſs Byron as I love her, and ſhe will h 
be the happieſt of women ! But what was the tl 
matter with me? Vet I believe I ktnow—My poor Ir 
mother had been crying ſadly to me for her paſt n 


unhappy life. She kiſſed me, as ſhe ſaid, for my ſz 
father ſake :- She had been the. worſt of wives to 8 
the beſt of huſbands. 
Again the good girF wept at her mother's re 
2 remorſe My guar my guardian's 
goodneſs, my mother ſaid, had awakened her to 
a ſenſe of her wickedneſs, My poor mother did 
not ſpare herſelf: And I was all ſorrow; for what 
\ could I ſay to her on ſuch aſubjet?—And all the 
way that I came home in the coach I did nothing 
but cry. I had but juſt. dried my eyes, and tried 
to look chearful when you eame in. And then, 
when you told me the good news, ſomething ſtruck 
me all at once, truck my very heart ;-I cannot 
| account for it: I. know not what to liken it to ; 
and had I not: burſt into tears, I believe it-woulll 
have. been. worſe. for me. But now I am * 
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and if my poor mother could pacify her comſcience, 
I ſhould be a happy creature - becauſe of Miſs. By- 
ron's happineſs. You look at each other, ladies: 
But if you think I ſhould not, bid me begone from 
your preſence for à falſe girl, and never ſee you 
more. 3 
Now, Harriet, this emotion of Emily appears 
to me as a fort of phenomenon. Do you account 
for it as you will, but I am ſure Emily is no hy- 
pocrite; ſhe has no art; ſhe believes what ſhe ſays,. 
that her ſudden. burſt of tears was owing to her 
heart being affected by her mother's contrition: 
And I am alſo ſure that ſhe loves you above all 
the women in the world. Vet it is poſſible that 
the ſubtle thief, ycleped love, had got very near 
her heart, and juſt at the moment threw a dart in- 
to one angle of it, which was the ſomething that 
ſtruck her all at once, as ſhe phrafed it, and made 
her find tears a relief. This I know, my dear, 
that we may be very differently affected by the 
ſame event; when judged of at a diſtance, and 
near. If you don't already, or if you ſoon will 
not, experience the truth of this obſervation in the 
great event before you, Lam much miltaken, 


Hut you ſee, Harriet, what Joy this happy de- 


claration of my brother, and the kind reception it 
has met witk from Northamptonſhire, has given 
us all. We will keep your fecret, never fear, till 
alt is over; and, when it is, you ſhal} let my bro- 
ther know, from the letters we bave had the fa - 
vour of ſeeing, as much as we do. Till he does, 
excellent as he thinks you, he will not know one 
half of your excellencies, nor the merit which 
2 love and your ſuſpenſes have made you with 


But, with you, I long for the arrival of the 


next letters from Italy. God grant that Lady 


lementina hold her reſolution, now that ſhe ſees 


it is almoſt impoſſible for hex to avoid marrying * 
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If ſhe ſtiould relent, what would be the conſe. 
quence to my brother, to herſelf, to yon! And 
How ſhall all we, his friends and yours, be affect. 
ed! You think the lady is obliged, in duty to her 
parents, to marry. Lady L. and J are determin- 
ed to be wiſe, and not give our opinions till the e- 
vents which are yet in dhe boſom of Fate, diſclo- 
fing themſelves, ſhall not leave us a poſfibility of 
being much miſtaken. And yet, as to what the 
filial duty requires of her, we think (tie ought to 
'marry. Mean time T repeat, God grant that 
„Lady Clementina now hold her mind 1” 


Lavy L. ſends up her name. Formality in her 
furely. I will chide her. But here ſhe comes—1I 
love, Harriet, to write to the moment; that's a 
knack I had from you and my brother: And be 
fure continue it on every occaſion; No pathetic 
without it. 

Your ſervant, Lady L. 

Aad your ſervant, Lady Bt one 4 To 
whom ? 

Fo our Harriet | 

I wilb read your letter—Shall I ? | 

Take it, but read it out, that 1 way, know what 
I have written. 

Now give it me _ I'll write down what 
you ſay to it, Lady 

Lady L. I ſay you are a whinifea creature. But 
1 don't like what you have /af written, 

- Charlotte: Laft written— Tis doun— But why 
ſo, Lady E. 

Lady L. How can you thus teaze our beloved 
Byron with your conjectural evils? 

Ch. Have I ſuppoled an impoſſibility But tis 
down—C onfectural evils. 

+ Lady L. If you are fo whimſical, write—. My 
dear Miſs Byron”? — 

C. My dear Miſi Byron—*Tis down,” WHY 

Lady, 


t 
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Lady L. [looking over me J. Do not let 
10 what, this ſtrange Chat lotte has written grieve 

ou: — 

* Ver well, Caroline ! ! ! —grieve You — 

Lady L. Sufficient to the day is the evil there - 
60 of. ”, 

Ch. Well obſerved Words of ſcripture, I be- 
lieve—Well—evil thereof. 

Lady L. Never, ſurely, was there ch crea- 
ture as you, Charlotte- | | | 

Ch, That's down, COD, 

Lady L. Is that down? laughing That ſhould 
not have been down—Yet tis true. 

Ch, Yet 'tis true—What's next? 

Lady L. Piſth— 

Ch, Piſh,— 

Lady J. Well, now to Harriet“ Clementina 
“ cannot alter her reſolution; her ohjection Kill 
« ſubliſting. Her love for my brother” —— _ 

Ch. Hold, Lady L. Too much at one time— 
her love to my brother 

Lady L. „ On which her apprehenſions that ſhe 
&« ſhall not be able, it ſhe be his wife“ 

Ch. Not ſo much at once, I tell you: It is 20 
much for my giddy head to remember / /he be 
his wife— 

Lady L. —* to adhere to her own religion, are 
« founded” — 

Ch. — founded. 

Lady L. © Is a ſecurity for her adherence to a 
& reſolution ſo glorious to herſelf.” 

Ch, Well ſaid, Lady L.—May it be ſo, far, and 
pray I.— Any more, Lady L.? 

Lady L. ** Therefore” — 

Ch. Therefore—— 

Lady L. Regard not the pe plexing Char- 
« lotte”” — 

Ch. I thank you, Caroline———perplexing Char- 


Lady 


| latte 
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Lady L. * Is the advice of your ever. affectio- 
nate ſuſter, friend, and ſervant, 
Ch. So !— Fiend and 8 
E L. Give me the pe f 
Take another. Phe did-and frbſeribed 
8. name, „. 

With all my heart, Harriet. And here, after I 
have repeated my hearty wiſhes that nothing of 
this that I have fo ſagely apprehended may hap- 
pen (for I deſire not to be dubbed'a witch ſo much 

t my own,, as well as at your expence), 1 will al- 

ſubſtribe that of 
Yeur mo tf afeettionate fiſter, 
Friend and ſervant, 
CHARLOTTE G. 


7 VN brother ſays,” he has ſent you a letter, and 
your grandmamma another — Full of grateful 
ſenſibilities, both, I make no queſtion, —But 

no flight, or goddeſs-making abſurdity, I dare 
ſay. You will give us copies, / Jou are as 
obliging as you uſed to be. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 
Miſs Byron, To Lady G. 


Monday, Sept. 25. 

W HAT have I done to my Charlotte? Is 
there not ſomething cold and particular in 

your ſtile, eſpecially in that part of your letter pre- 
ceding the entrance of my good Lady L. and in 
your poliſcript ?—Zou will give us copies, i you are 
dr obliging as you uſed to be.— Why ſhould I, when 
likely to be more obliged to you than ever, be leſs 
obliging than before? I can't bear it from Lady 
G. Ae you giving me a proof of the truth of 
{ your 
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vour 'own obſervation ?' “That we may be very 
« differently affected by the ſame event, when 
« judged of at a diſtance and near.” —I could not 
ſapport my ſpirits, if the ſiſter of Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon loved me the leſs for the diſtinction her bro- 
ther pays me. 5 
And what, my dear, if Lady Clementina ſhould 

RELENT, as you phraſe if !—My /riends might be 
now grieved— Well, and I might be affected too, 
more than if the viſit to my grandmamma had not 
been made. I own it.— But the high veneration 
I truly profeſs to have for Lady Clementina, would 
be parade and pretenſion, if, whatever became of 
your Harriet, I did not reſolve, in that caſe, to 
try at leaſt to make myſelf eaſy, and give up to 
her prior and worthier claim: And I ſhould eon- 
ſider her efort,. though unſucceſsful, as having in- 
titled her to my higheſt eſteem. To what we know 
to be right we ought to ſubmit; the more difficult 
the more meritorious: And, in this caſe, your 
Harriet would conquer or die. If the conquered, 
ſhe would then, in that inſtance, be greater than 
even Clementina. O my dear, we know not till 
we have the trial, what emulation will enable a 
warm and honeſt mind to do 

I will ſend you incloſed the two letters tranſcri- 
bed by Lucy“. I am very proud of them both; 
perhaps too proud; and it may be neceſſary that IL 
thould be pulled down, though I expected it not 
from my Charlotte. To be complimented in ſo 
© noble and ſincere a manner as you will ſee I am, 
„with the power of laying an obligation on him” 
(inſtead of owing it to his — conſide- 
ration for a ereature ſo long labouring in ſuſpenſe, 
and then deſpairing chat her hopes could be an- 

Vor VI. Y ſwered), 


8 Theſe letters do not appear. The contents may 
be gathered from what ſhe here ſays of them. 
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ſwered), is enough at the ſame time to. flatter her 

vanity, and gratify the moſt delicate ſenſibility. 
You will ſee “how gratefully he takes my graud- 
mamma's hint, that I knew how by experience to 
account for a double, a divided love, as ſhe is ple aſ. 
ed to call it—and the preference my aunt, and 
< herſelf, and I, have given to the claim of Lady 
« Clementina,” You, my dear, know our ſincerity 
in this particular. There is ſome merit in owning 
a truth when it makes againſt us. To do juſtice 
in another's! caſe, againſt one's ſelf, is, methinks, 
making at leaſt a ſecond merit for one's ſelf. He 
< aſks my leave to attend me at Selby-houſe.” —1 
ſhould rcjoice to ſee him—But' I could wiſh, me- 
thinks, that he had firſt received letters from a- 
broad. But how can I hint my wiſhes to him 
without imply ing either doubt or reſerve !—Reſerve, 
in the delay of his viſit implied by ſuch lunt ; daubi, 
of his being at liberty to purſue his intentions: That 
would not become me to ſhew; as it might make him 
think that I wanted. proteſtations and aſſurances 
om him, in order to bind him to, me; when, it 
the ſituation be ſuch as obliges him to balance but 
in thought, and I could know it, I would die before 
I would accept of his hand: He has confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed, as I may ſay, my pride (I had always 
Jome) by the diſtinction he has given me: Yet 1 
ſhould deſpiſe myſelf, if I found it gave me either 
arrogance, or affectation. He is ſo conſiderate 
« as to diſpenſe with my anſwering his, letters;“ 
for he is pleaſed to ſay, That if I do not forbid 
© him to come down, by my aunt- Selby, or my 
6 \ # pa tea he will preſume upon my leave.“ 
y uncle ſet out for Peterborough, in order to 
bring Mr Deane with him to Selby-houſe. Poor 
Mr Deane kept his chamber for a week before ; 
yet had not let us know he was ill. He was for- 
bid to go abroad for two days more; but was ſo 
overjoyed at what my uncle communicated to * 
that 
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that he ſaid,/ he was not ſenſible of ailing any 
thing; and he would have come with my uncle 
next day; hut neither he nor the doctor would per- 
mit it: But on Tueſday he came — Such joy! Dear 
ood man! Such congratulations ! How conſide- 
rable to their happineſs, do they all make that of 
their Harriet! g 
They have been in conſultation often; but they 
have excluded me from ſome particular ones. I 
eſs the ſubject; and beg of them that I may not 
too much. obliged. What critical ſituations have 
I been in! When will it be at an end? 
Mr Deane has written to Sir Charles. I am not 
to know the contents of his letter. 

The hearts of us women, when we are urged to 
give way to a clandeſtine' and unequal addreſs, or 
when inclined to favour ſuch a one, are apt, and 
are pleaded with, to riſe againſt the notions of bar- 
gain and ſale. Smithfield bargains, you Londoners 
call them: But unjuſt is the intended odium, if 
preliminaries are neceſſary in all treaties of this na- 
ture. And ſurely previous ſtipulations are indiſ- 
penſably ſo among us changeable mortals, however 
promiſing the ſun-ſhine may be at our ſetting out 
on the journey of life; a journey too that will not 
be ended but with. the life of one of the travellers. 

If I ever were to be tempted to wiſh for great 
wealth, it would: be for the ſake of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon ; that I might be a means, of enlarging 


his power: Since I am convinced, that the neceſ- 


ſities of every worthy perſon within the large circle 
of his acquaintance, would be relieved, according 
to his ability. 17 1 

My dear Emily !—Ah Lady G.! Was it paſſible 


for you to think, that my pity for the amiable inno- 


cent ſhould not increaſe my love for her! I will 
2322 leave indeed to deſpiſe me, if you ever 
nd any-thing in my behaviour to Emily, let me be 
circumſtanced as I will, that ſhall ſhew an abate- 
7 ment 
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ment to that tender affection which ever muft warm 
my heart in her favour, Whenever I can promiſe 
any- thing for myſelf, then ſhall Emily be a par- 
taker of my felicity, in the way her own heart ſhall 
direct. I hope, for her own ſake, that the dear girl 
puts the matter right, when the attributes her ſud- 
den burſt of tears to the weakneſs of her ſpirits oc- 
caſioned by her mother's remorſe : But let me ſay 
one —_ It would grieve me as much as it did 
Sir Charles in the Count of Belvedere's caſe, to 
Rand in the way of any - body's happineſs. It is not, 
you ſee, your Brother's fault, that he is not the 
huſband of Lady Clementina: She wiſhes him to 
marry an Engliſh woman,—Nor is even the hope 
of Lady Olivia fruſtrated by me. You know I 
always pitied her; aud that before I knew, from 
Sir Charles's letter to Signor Jeronymo; that ſhe 
thought kindly of me.— Lady Anne S.; Do you 
think, my dear, that worthy woman could have 
hopes, were it not for me? And could ny Emily 
have any, were I out of the world ?—No, ſurely : 
The very ward/hip, which he executes with ſo much 
indulgent goodneſs to her, would exclude all ſuch 
Hopes, conſiderahle enough as his eſtate is, to an- 
ſwer a larger fortune than even Emily's: Were 
her's not half ſo much as it is, it would perhaps be 
more likely than now, that his generous mind might 
be diſpoſed in her favour, ſome years hence. 

Let me, however, tell you, that true ſiſterly pity 
overwhelmed my heart, when I firſt read that part 
of your letter which ſo pathetically deſcribes her 
tender woe. Be the occaſion her duty, or her love, 
or owing to a mixture of both, I am charmed with 
her beautiful ſimplicity : I wept over that part of 
your letter for half an hour; and more than once 
I looked round and round me, withing for the dear 
creature to be near me, and wanting to claſp her'to 
wy boſom. . Hi gti 7877 
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Love me ſtill, and that as well as ever, my dear 
Lady G. or I ſhall want a great ingredient of hap» 
pineſs, in whatever ſituation I may be. I have 
ritten to thank my dear Lady L. for her goodneſs 
to me, in dictating to your pen; and I thank you, 
my dear, for being dictated to. I cannot be well. 
Send me but one fine euſe my overburdened heart 
of one of its anxieties, by telling me that there has 
nothing paſſed of littleneſs in me, that has abated 
e 
\n 2! 43" Your ever grateful, ever aſfectionate 

1 N HaRRIET BYRON. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 
Toady G. To Miſs BYRON. 


V4 « Greſvenor - Square, Wedn. Sept. 27. 
LY Script, of one line; on the wings of the 
wind, fly, to acquaint my Harriet, that I love 
her above all women and all too; my brother 
excepted, Tell her, that I now love her with an 
increaſed love ; becauſe I love her for his ſake, as 
well as for her own. * Pr 
Forgive, my dear, all the careleſsneſſes, as you al- 
ways dia the flippancies of my pen. The happy 
proſpect that all our wiſhes would be ſucceeded to 
us, had given a levity, a wantonneſs, to it. Wicked 
pen !—But I have burnt the whole parcel from 
which I took it !—Yet I ſhould correct my/e/f;;,: for 
J don't know whether I did not intend to teaze 
kettle : I don't know whether my compaſſion for 
Emily did not make me more filly. If that were 
fo (for really I ſuffered my pen to take its courſe at 
the time; therefore burnt it) I know you will the 
more readily forgive me. 
Oe F | Littleneſs, 
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Littleneſr, Harriet! you are all that is great and 
| good in woman. The , littleneſs of others add to 
| your greatneſs. Have not my foibles always prov» 
| ed this ?—No, my dear ! you are as great as—Cle- 

mentina herſeli: And I love yau. better, if poſh 
ble, than I love myſelf. Lads. 

A few lines more on other ſubje&s ; for I can't 
| write a ſhort letter to my Harriet —- _,. 
| The Counteſs of D. has made my brother a viſit. 
| I happened to be at his. houſe, They were; alone 
| together near an hour. At going away, he at- 
| tending her to her chair, ſhe took my hand: All 
| my hopes are over, ſaid ſhe ; but T will love Mit 
| Byron for all that, Nor ſhall , Sir Charles, in 
the day of your power, deny me my cerreſpon- 

; dent: Nor muſt, you, madam; and Lady L. a 

| friendſhip with Sir Charles Grandiſon's two ſiſters. | 
| Lady W. and. my ſiſter and: I correſpond. I m: 
want you to know her, that you may love her as to 
well as we do. Love matches, my dear, are fooliſh 
things. I know not how you will find it ſome time 
hence : No general rule, however, without excep- — 
tions, you know. Violent love on, one ſide is e- 
nough in conſcience, if the other party be not a 
wol, or ungrateful: The lever and luer make ge- 
nerally the — couple. Mild, ſedate conve- 
nience is better than a. ſtark ſtaring- mad paſſion. 
The wall-chmbers, the hedge and ditch-leapers, 
he river-forders, the window-droppers, always 
find reaſon ta think ſo. Who ever hears of darts, 
flames, Cupids, Venus's, Adonis's, and ſuch like 
Bonſenſe in matrimony ? Paſſion is tranſitory; but 
diſoretion, which never boils over, gives durable 
Sappineſs. See Lord and Lady W. Lord G. and 
is good woman for inſtances. : 

O my mad head! And why, think you, did I 
mention my correſponding. with Lady W. ?— On- 
ly to tell you (and:I had like to have forgot it) 
akat ſhe felicitates me in her laſt, on the — 
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of a happy acquiſiion to our family, from what 
my brother communicated vi his intention do make 
his addreſſes to erhodur- k warrant 500 gueſs 
to whom. . - , 

Lady Anne 8.— Poor Lots Anne 8 —1 . 
not tell my brother how much ſhe. owes. him: I 
am ſure it would make him uneaſy. 

Beauchamp deſires his complimentzito you. He 
is in great aſſlictiom Poor Sir Harry is thought 
irrecbverable. Different phy ſicians have gone their 
rounds with him: But the new ones an. a\k what 
the old ones did, that they may gue/5 at ſomething 
elſe to: make trial of. When a patient has money, 
it is difficult, I believe, for a phyſician to he ho- 
neſt, and to ſay, till the la extremity, that we: 
parſon and ſexton may take him. 11 

Adieu, my love I— Adieu, all my 3 
mas, aunts, couſins, and ban's; kin in Northamp- 
tonſhire—Adieu.!. | 

| CnanzorTEC.. 
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LETTER XL. 
Miſe Byron, To. Lady G. 
Tusſlay, 48. 


A THovsAnD: thanks to you, my dear Lady G. 


for the favour of your laſt : You have re- 
aſſured me in it. I think I could not have been. 
happy even in the affection of Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon, were I to have found an abatement in the love 
of his two ſiſters. Who, that knows you both, 
and that had been favoured' with your friendſhip, 
come have been ſatisfied with. the leaſt diminution 
of it ? 
I have a letter from the Counteſs of D. . She 
15 
on This letter dees not appear. 
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is u ni6ſt! genbroub woman. She even congra- 
* 6xulates me on your brother's account, from the 
'- egnvetſation that paſſed between him and her. 
She gives me the particulars of it. Exceeding. 
ly flattering are they to my vanity.” I u, my 
dear, be happy, if you continue to love me; and 
if I can know that Lady Clementina is not un- 
Happy, This latter is a piece of intelligence, ne- 
ceſſary, I was gbing to fay, for my tranquillity : 
For tan ye brother be happy if that lady be 0. 
thetwiſe, 'whoſe grievous! mulady could” hold in 
fuſpenſe his generous heart, when he had no prof- 
peſts at that time of ever calling her his? 
I pity from my heart Lady Anne 8. What a 
dreadful thing is hopeleſs love the object fo Wor- 
thy, that every mouth is full of his praiſes ! How 
many women will your brother's preference cf oe, 
he ſhe' who ſhe will, diſappoint in their firſt loves! 
Yet out of a hundred women, how few are there, 
Who; for one reaſon or other, have the man of 

their firſt choice ! 
I remember you once faid, it was well that love 
is not a paſſion abſolutely invincible: But how- 
ever, I do not,” my dear, agree with you in your 
notions of all love-matches. Love merely perſonal, 
that ſort of love which commences between the 
years of fifteen and twenty, and when the extra- 
ordinary merit of the obje& is not the foundation 
of it, may, E believe, and perhaps generally ought 
to be ſubdued. But love that is founded on # me- 
rit that every body acknowledges—TI don't know 
what to 10 to the vincibility of ſuch a love. For 
"myſelf, I think it impoſſible that I ever could have 
been the wife of any man on earth but one, and 
| — him my affection in ſo entire a manner, as 
ould, on reflection, have acquitted my own heart, 
though I hope I ſhould not have been wanting in 
my general duties—And why impoflible ? Becauſe 
I muſt have been conſcious, that there was another 
\ : man 
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man whom I would have preferred to him. Let 
me add, that when proſpects were darkeſt with 
regard to my wiſhes, I promiſed ty grandmamma 
and aunt to make myſelf eaſy, at leaſt to endea- 
vour to do ſo, if they never would propoſe to me 
the Earl of D. or any cy man. They did pro- 
miſe me. | 

Lady D. in her letter to me, * is ſo good as to 
« claim the continuance of my correſpondence.“ 
Moſt ungrateful, and equally ſelf-denying mie 1 
be, if 1 were to decline my part of it. 

I have a letter from Sir Rowland Meredith *, 
You who have ſeen his former letters to me, need 
not be ſhewn this. The ſame honeſt heart appears 
* them all, che ſame kind rey of paternal 
o ve. 

Von love Sir Rowland; and will be' pleaſed to 
hear that his worthy' nephew' 1s likely to recover 
his health. I cannot, however, be joyful that they 
are reſolved to make me ſoon one more viſit, But 
you will ſee that Mr Fowler thinks, iſ he could be 
allowed to viſit me once more, he ſhould, though 
hoping nothing from the viſit, be eaſier for the 
reſt of his life. A ſtrange way of thinking! ſup- 
poſing love to be his diſtemper: Is it not? | 

I have a letter from Mr Fenwick. He has made 
a very ſhort excurſion abroad. He tells me in it, 
that he deſigns me a viſit on a particular ſubject. 
If it be, as I ſuſpect, to engage my intereſt with 
my Lucy, he ſhall act have her: Hei is not worthy 
of her. 

The friendfhip and favour” of Lady W. is one 


of the greateſt felicities which ſeem to offer to bleſs. 


my future lot. 
Mr Greville 22 the: moſt een as well as. 


moſt audacious of men. As other men endeavour 


to gain a woman's affections by politeneſs, he 
— pride, Wen 1 Ahr r the 1 


Thit letter ner: _ 
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of his love ; and thinks himſelf ill uſed, eſpecially 
ſince his large acquiſition of tortune, that they are 
not accepted as ſuch. He has obliged Mr Deane 
to hear his pleas, and preſumed to hope for his 
favour. Mr Deane frankly told him that his in- 
tereſt lay quite another way. He then inſolently 
threatened with deſtruction the man, be he who he 
will, that ſhall Rand in his way: He doubts not, 
he ſays, but Sir Charles Grandiſon is the man de- 
ſigned: But if ſo coal a lover. is to be encouraged 
againſt ſo fervent a one as himſelf, he is miſtaken 
in all the nations of women's conduct and judg- 
ment in love-matters. - A diſcreet lover, he ſays, 
is an unnatural: character: Women, the odious 
wretch ſays, love to be devoured [Is he not an o- 
dious wretch ?]; and if Miſs Byron can content 
herſelf with another woman's leavings, (for that, he 
ſays, he is well informed is the caſe, ) he knows what 
he ſhall think of her ſpirit. And then he threw 
-out, as _— reflections on our ſex which had 
malice in them. Vt | 
This man's threats diſturb me. God grant that 
your brother may not meet with any more embar- 
raſſments from inſolent men on my account! 
If theſe men, this Greville in particular, would 
let me be at peace, I ſhould be better, I believe, 
1n my health : but Lady Frampton is his advocate 
by letter. He watches my footſteps, and in every 
viſit I make, throws himſelf in the way :, And on 
Sundays he is always ready with his/offictous hand, 
as I alight to enter the church, and to lead me 
back ita my uncle's coach. My uncle cannot 'at- 
front: him, becauſe he will not be affronted by him. 
He rallies off, with an intrepidity that never was 
exceeded, all that my aunt ſays to him. I repulſe 
him with anger everywhere but in a place fo pub- 
lic and ſo ſacred. He diſturbs my devotion with 
his bold eyeghalways fixed on our pew, which draw 


every one's after them. He has the aſſurance, 
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when he intrudes Himſelf into my company, to 
laugh at my anger, telling me, that it is what he 
has long wiſhed for, and that now he is ſo much 
uſed'to it, that he can live on my frowns, and can- 
not ſupport life without them. He plainly tells 


me, that Mr Fenwick's arrival from abroad, and 


and another certain perſon's alſo, -are the occaſion 
of his reſumed -ſedulityp )) 

Every body about us; in ſubrt, is intereſted for 
or againſt him. He makes me appeur coy and ri- 
dieulous. He But no more of this bold man. 
Would to Heaven that ſome one of thoſe who = 
ſuch, would relieve me from him! 

Viſitors and the poſt oblige me ſooner than 1. o- 
— tr ſhould, to couchudy yh wy dear Tandy 
zu Ever Tame SUETLERE 
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1 Mr Doan, 7, _ Suat. Sete, 


8 D019 3.24 Selby-bouſe Tueſday, 08. 3. 
8 A N alliance more acceptable, were it with a 
prince, could not be propoſed, chan that 
which Sir Charles Grandiſon, in a manner fo 
worthy of himſelf, has propoſed with a family who 
have thought themſelves under obligation to him 
ever ſince he delivered the darling of it from the 
lawleſs attempts of a ſavage libertine. I know to 
whom I write, and will own, that it has been my 
wiſh in a moſt particular manner. 
As to the ſurviving part of the family, excluſive 
of Miſs Byron (for I will mention her parents by- 
and-by), it is in all its branches: ' worthy : Indeed, 


Oh your wiſh of a relation to 0 is not a _ 
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dit to your high character. As to the young lady 
I ſay nothing of her Vet how ſhall I forbear— 
O Sir, believe me! ſhe will dignity. your choice. 
Her duty and ber inclination through every rela- 
tion of life were never divided. 
Excuſe me, Sir No parent was ever more fond 
of his child than I have been, from her infancy, 
of this my daughter by adoption. Hence, Sir, 
being conſulted on this occaſion, as my affection I 
will ſay for the Whole family deſerves, I take upon 
me to acquaint you, before any further ſteps are 
taken, what our dear child's fortune will be: For 
it has been always my notion, that a young gentle- 
man, in ſuch a caſe, thould, the moment he offers 
himſelf, if his on prgpoſals are acceptable, be 
ſpared the indelicacy of aſking queſtions as to for- 
tune. We know, Sir, yours is great: But as your 
ſpirit is princely, you ought to have ſomething 
worthy of your own fortune with a wife. But 
here, alas! we mult fail I doubt, at leaſt in hand. 
Mr Byron was one of the beſt of men ; his la- 
dy a moſt excellent woman : There never was a 
happier pair. Both had reaſon to boaſt of their 
anceſtry, His eſtate was upwards, of Four thou- 
ſand pounds a-year; but it was entailed, and, in 
failure of male heirs, was to deſcend to a ſecond 
branch of the family, which had made itſelf the 
more unworthy of it, by ſettling in a foreign coun- 
try, renouncing, as I may ſay, its own. Mr By- 


ron died a young man, and left his lady nent; 


but grief for loſing him occaſioned firſt her miſ- 
carriage, and then her death; and the eſtate fol- 
lowed the name. Hence be pleaſed to know, that 
Miſs Byron's fortune, in her own right, is no 
more than between Thirteen and Fourteen thou- 
ſand pounds. It is chiefly in the funds. It has 
been called 15, oco /. but is not much more than 
thirteen. Her grandmother's jointure is between 
4 aud 500 4. a- year. _ none of us wiſh. to ſee 
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my god daughter in poſſeſſion of it: She herſelf 
lealt of all. Mrs Shirley is n every ng 
that knows or ſpeaks of her, The ornament o 
old age. Hs bona, an excellent man, deſired 
her to. live always, in the manſion-houſe, and in the, 
hoſpitable way he bad, ever kept up, it what he 
left her would ſupport her in it. She has been 
longer ſpared, to the: prayers of her friends, and to 
thoſe of the poor, than, was apprehended ; for ſhe 
is infirm, in health. She therefore can do but little 
towards the, increaſe, of her child's fortune. But 
Shirley-manox is a; fine old ſeat, Sir: And there 
is. timber, upon the eſtate, which wants but ten 
years growth, and will, be felled to good account. 
Mr Selby is well in the world. He propoſes, as a to- 
ken qt his love, to add 3000 J. in hand to his 
niece's. fortune; and by his will ſomething very 
canſiderable further expectant on his lady's death; 
who, being Mifs, Byron's aunt by the father's ſide, 
iutends by her will to do very, handſomely for her. 
—By the way, my dear Sir, be aſſured, that what 
I write is abſolutely, unknown to Miſs Byron. 

There is a man who loves her as he loves him- 
ſelf. This man has laid by a ſum of money every 
year; for the advancing her in marriage, beginning 
with the. fifth year of her life, when it was ſeen 
what a 8 child ſhe was: This has been put 
at accumulated intereſt; and it amounts, in ſix- 
teen years, or thereabouts, to very near 8000 /. 
This man, Sir, will make up the Eight Thouſand 
Ten, to be paid on the day of marriage: And I 
hope, without promiſing for what this man will do 
further at his death, that you will accept of this 
Five or Six-and- twenty Thouſand pounds, as the 
chearfulleſt given and beſt-beſtowed money that e- 
ver was laid out. | 

Let not theſe particulars pain you, Sir : They 
ſhould not: The ſubje& is a neceſſary one. You,” 
who ought to give way to the increaſe of that 
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power which you ſo nobly uſe, muſt not be pained 
at this mention, once for all. Princes, Sir, are 
not above aſking money of their people as free. 
gifts, on the marriage of their children. He that 
would be greater than a prince, may, beſore he is 
aware, be leſs than a gentleman. Of this ten 
thouſand pounds, eight is Miſs Byron's due, as ſhe 
is likely to be ſo happy with all our conſents; elſe 
it would not: For that was the man's reſerved 
condition; and the ſum, or the deſignation of it, 


1 


was till this day only known to himſelf. 


As to ſettlements in return, I would have acted 


the lawyer, but the hone lawyer, with you, Sir, 
and made demands of you; but Mr and Mrs Sel. 
by, and Mrs Shirley, unauimouſly declare, that 
you ſhall not be preſcribed to in this caſe, Were 


you not Sir Charles Grandiſon ? was the queſtion. 


I vas againſt leaving it to you, for that very 
reaſon. It will be, ſaid I, to provoke ſuch a man 
as Sir Charles to do too much. Moſt other men 
ought to be ſpurred ; but hi, muſt be held in. 


But, however, I acquieſced ; and the more eaſily, 


becauſe I expect that the deeds ſhall paſs through 
my hands; and I will take care that you ſhall 


not, in order to give a proof of love where it is 


not wanted, exert an inadequate generoſity. '- 


Theſe matters I thought it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to appriſe you of: You will have the good- 


neſs to excuſe any imperfections in my manner of 
writing. There are none in my heart, when I 
aſſure you, that no man breathing can more re- 
ſpect you, than, Sir, 
© Your moſt faithful and 
| obedient huntble Servant, 


Thomas Drans. 
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LETTER XLII. 


Sir Cuantes Gzanpucn, To Tuo. Deane, £/q; 


"| er F* Thurſday, Oct. LL 
OU know not, my dear Mr Deane, _ 
what an unthankful man you would” beſtow 

your favours. I pretend not to be above comply - 
ing with the laudable cuſtoms of the world. 
Princes are examples to themſelves. I have al- 
ways, in things indifferent, been willing to take 
the world as find it; and conform to it. 
To ſay Miſs: Byron is a treaſure in herſelf, is 
what every man would ſay, who has the honour to 
know her: Vet I would not, in a vain oſtentation, 
as the intereſt of a man and his wife is one, make 
a compliment to my affection, by reſigning or giv- 
ing from her her natural right; eſpecially as there 
1s no one of her family that wants to be benefited 
by ſuch: gifts or-, reſignatians., But then I will 
not:,alow that any of her, friends ſhall part with 
what is theirs, to ſupply—what? A {uppoſed defi- 
cieney in her fortune. And by whom, as implied 
by you, ſuppoſed a deficiency—By me; and it is 
left to me to confirm the imputation, by my accep- 
tance of the addition ſo generoully, as to the inten- 
tion, offered. Had I incumbrances on my eſtate, 
which, undiſcharged, would, iftvolve in difficulties 
the woman I love, I know not what, for her ſake, 
I'might be tempted to do. But avarice only can 
induce a man, Who wants it not, to accept of the 
bounty of a lady's friends, in their lifetime eſpe- 
cially--When, thoſe friends are not either father 
or mother; one of them not a relation by blood, 
—_ b-,is by, a nearer tie, that of love: And is 
noi the fortune which the lady poſſeſſes in her own 
right an ample one? . 
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I am as rich as I wiſh to be, my dear Mr 
Deane. Were my income ½, I would live within 
it ; were it wore, it would increaſe my duties, 
Permit me, my good Sir, to aſk, Has the man, as 
you call him (and a man indeed he appears to me 
to be, who intends to make ſo noble a preſent to 
a ſtranger), no relations, no friends, Who would 
have reaſon to think themſelves unkindly treated, 
if ke gave from them ſuch a large portion of hi 
fortune ? 2183, r 1 

I would not be thought romantic; neither aim 
I at oſtentation. I would be as glad to follow, as 
to ſet a good example. Can I have à nobler, if 
Miſs Byron honours me with her hand, than ſhe, 
in that caſe, will give, in preferrif me to che Earl 
of D. a worthy man, with a much more ſplendid 
fortune ' than mine ? Believe me, mn dear: Mr 
Deane, it would, on an event fo happy, be a re- 
ſtraint to my own joy before friends ſo kindly con- 
tributing to the increaſe of her fortune, leſt they 
ſhould imagine that their generoſity, an the octa- 
Hon, was one of the motives of my gratitude to 
her for her goodneſs to mme 
Vou tell me, that Mifs Byron knows nothing of 
your propoſals: I beſeech you, let her ner know 
any thing of them: Abaſe not ſo much, in her 
eyes, the man who preſumes on her favour for the 
happineſs of the reſt of his life, by ſuppoſin 
(year ſuppoſition, Sir, may have weight with her 
he could value her the more for ſuck an addition 
to her fortune. No, Sir: Let Miſs By fon (ſatisfi- 
ed with the conſciouſneſs of a worth which all the 
world acknowledges), in one of the moſt ſolemn 
events of her life, look round among her: congra- 
tulating friends with that modeſt confidence, which 
the fenſe of hying a high obligation en & fayour- 
ed objełt gives to difident merit and which the 
receiving of favours from all her friends, as if 40 
ſupply a ſuppoſed defe&ive worth, muſt = 

abate ; 
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abate 3 or, if it do not, make her think leſs of the 
inter eſted man, who could ſubmit to owe ſuch ob- 
ligations. 

If theſe friendly expoſtulations conclude againſt 
the offer of your generous friend, they equally do 
ſo againſt that of Mr Selby. Were that gentle- 
man and. his lady the parents of Mifs Byron, the 
caſe would be different: But Miſs Byron's fortune 
is an aſcertained one; and Mr Selby has relations 
who ſtand in an equal degree of conſanguinity to 
him, and who are all mtitled, by their worthineſs, 
to his favour. My beſt reſpe&ts and thanks are 
however due ; and I beg you will make my ac- 
knowledgments accordingly, as well to your wor 
thy friend, as to Mr Selby. 

I take the liberty to ſend you down the rent- 
roll of my Englith eſtate. Determine for me as 
you- pleaſe, my deareſt Mr Deane Only take this 
caution—Affront me not a ſecond time; bur let 
the ſettlements be ſuch, as may be fully anſwerable 
to my fortune; although, in the common methods 
of calculation, it may exceed that of the dear lady. 
That you may be the better judge of this, you will 
find a brief particular of my lriſh eſlate ſubjoined 
to the other. * tr; 

I was intending, when I received yours to do 
myſelf the honour of a viſit to Selby-houſe. I am 
impatient to throw myſelf at the feet of my dear 
Miſs Byron, and to commend myſelf to the favour 
of Mr and Mrs Selby, and every one of a family 
I am prepared by their characters, as well as by 
their relation to Miſs Byron, to revere and love ; 
But as you ſeem to chuſe that-the requiſite preli- 
minaries ſhould be firſt adjuſted by pen and ink, I 
fubmit, though with reluctance, to that courſe ; 
but with the leſs, as, I may, in the interim, receive 
letters from abroad, which, though they can now 
make no. alteration with regard to the treaty fo 
happily begun, may give me an opportunity of 
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laying the whole fate of my affairs before Miſs 
Byron; by which means ſhe will be enabled to 
form a judgment. of them, and of the dun of, 
dear Sir, 
| Her and your moſt affeflionate, | 
ebliged,' and Ew huntble Ne 
| | | Cranyes Gelee. 
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LETTER XI. | 
Mi Bran, To Lady G. 
Lit the two | preceding Letter 1 


N  Selby-bouſs, Sat, Oct. 7. 
ELL ad you obſerve, my dear, that we 
may be very differently affected by the 
fame event, when judged: of at a diſtance and 
near. May L, in the preſent ſituation, preſume to 
. tay near? Mr Deane has entered into the particu- 
lars of my fortune with Sir Charles. The letter 
was not thewn me before it went; and I was 
not permitted to ſee the copy of it till your 
brother's an{wer came; and then they ſhewed me 
both. 
O my dear Mr Deane't my ever-kind uncle and 
aunt Selby! was not ybür Harriet Byron too. 
much obllged to you before Z—As to your brother, 
what, my love, thall T'do with my pride? I did 
not know I had fo much of that bad quality. * P 
poverty, my dear, has added to my pride. 
my fortune ſuperior to that of your brother, 1 — 
ſure J ſhould not be ſo proud as I now, on this oc- 
caſion, find I am. How. generouſiy does he de- 
eline accepting the zoodneſs chat Was offered to 
F. ve me more eonſideration with him (as. kindly 
ended by them) !. What. can I ſay to _—_ but 
at 


8 
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that his heart, ſtill prouder than my own, and: 
more generous than that of any other perſon 
breathing, will not permit me to owe common ob- 
ligations to any but himſelf. ring ll, 

' He deſires that I may not know any thing of 
this tranſnction: But they thought the. communicas 


tion would give me pleaſure. However, they with 


me not to take uotice to him, when he viſits Selby- 
houſe, that they have communicated it to me. If 
I did, I ſhould think myſelf obliged to manifeſt a 
gratitude that would embarraſs me in my preſent 
ſit uation, and ſeem to fetter the freedom of my 
will, Millions of obligations ſhould not bribe me 
to give up even a corner of my heart, to a man: 
to whom I could not give the whole. Your bro- 
ther, my dear, is in poſſeſſion of the whole. 

- You. know that I hate affectation: But muſt I. 
not have great abatements in my proſpects of hap · 
pineſs, becauſe of Lady Clementina? And mutt 
they not be ftill greater, ſhould the be unhappy... 
ſhould:ſhe repent of the reſolution ſne ſo nobly took, 
for his ſaying, that whatever be the contents of his 
next: letters: from Italy, they can make no altera - 
tion with regard to the treaty begun with us? 
Dear, dear Clementina! moſt excellent of wo- 
men! Can I bear to ſtand in the way of your lrap- 
Pineſs :I cannot — My life, any more than yours, 
may not be a long one; and 1 will net ſully the 
whiteneſs of it (pardon my vanity; I preſume to 
call it ſo, on. retroſpecting it, regarding my inten- 
tions only, by giving way to an act of injuſtice, 
though it were to obtain for me the whole heart of: 
the man I love. 

Yet think you, my dear, that J am not morti- 
fied ? « How can I look round upon my congra-- 
+ tulating friends, in one of the moſt ſolemn events 
+ of my life, with that. modeſt conßdence Which 
© the ſenſe of laying an obligation on a faygureg: 
object“ (You. know in whole generous words I 

' expreſs, 
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expreſs myſelf) „gives to difſident merit?“ © 
my Charlotte! I am afraid of your brother! How 
ſhall I look up to him when I next ſee him ?—But 
I will give way to this new gueſt, my pride. What 
other way have 11— Will you forgive me, if I try 
to look upon your brother's generoſity to me and 
my friends, in declining ſo greatly their offers, as 
a bribe to make me fit down ſatisfied with half, 
nay ut half a heart? — And now will you not 
ſay that I am proud indeed? But his is the moſt 
delicate of human minds: And ſhall not the wo- 
man pretend to ſome delicacy who has looked up 
to him ? * | | 
I thought of writing but a few lines in the co- 
ver of the two letters. I hope I ſhould not incur 
diſpleaſure from any body here, were they to know 
I ſend them to you for your peruſal. But let on- 
ly Lord G. your other ſelf, and Lord and Lady 
I. read them, and return them by the next poſt. 
I know you four will pity the poor and proud girl, 
who is ſo inexpreſſibly obliged almoſt to every one 
ſhe knows; but who believe her, proud as ſhe is, 
never will be aſhamed to own her obligations to 
you and Lady L. 
Witneſc, 
HaxRIET Bronx. 
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LETTER XLIV. 
T G. To Miſe Byxon. || 


|  Grefoenor-Square, Tueſday, Oct. 10, 

T Rervxn your two letters: Very good ones 
] both. I like them. Lord L. and Lord G. 
thank you for allowing them to peruſe them. We 
will know nothing of the matte. 3 
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My brother will ſoon be with you, I believe. I 
with Dr Bartlett werd in ttwix: One ſhould then 
know ſomething of the motions of my brother 
Not that he is reſerved neither. But he is fo 
much engaged, that I go four times to St James's- 
ſquare,” and perhaps do abt fee him once. My 
lord had the aſſurance to ſay, but yeſterday, that 
I was there more than at home; He is very im- 
pertinent: I betieve he has taken up my faucinets. 
I laid it down, and thought to reſume it occaſion- 
ally; but when I came to look for it, behold l it 
was gone !—Bur I hope, if. he has it not, it is on- 
ly miſlaid. I intend, if it come not ſoon to hand, 
to ſet the pariſni · erer to proclaim the Joſs,, wick a 
reward for the finder. It might be the ruin of 
ſome indiſcreet woman, ſhould ſuch a one meet 
with it, und try to uſe it. Aunt Eletnor there 1 
remembred myſelf: No more aunt Nell !] is as 
Joyful, to think her nephew will ſoon be married, 
and to an Englihi woman, as if ſhe. were going to 
be married herfelf. Were there to be a wedding 
in the family, or among her acquaintance once 
a:year, what: with preparation, what with,folem- 
niahtion, ood vid fou fhe! world live for ever. 
Chide' again, Harriet; I value it not. Yet 
in your laſt chiding you; were exceſhvely grave: 
But I forgive you. Be good, and write me every 
thing how and about it; and write to the mo- 
ment: You cannot be too minute 
I want iyou to ſee Lady Olivia's preſents: The 
are princely. I want to ſee a letter: ſhe wrote to 
my brother: He mentioned it as ſomething extra- 
ordinary. When you are his, you mult ſhew me 
all he writes that you are permitted to have in 
your power long enough to tranſcribe, He and 
the correſpond. Do you like that, Harriet !— 
Lady L. writes: Emily: writes. 80 L have only 
to n lam 0:1 i yin t Hoo? 4 314 
- Tot bumble Servant, and foforth; +: OC. G. 
EXT LETTER 
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ä ©!  Selby-houſes Thurſday, Oct. 12. 
Jan ebenen 2175 val 07 ee offs Lf bd 
My tear Lady G. 8 4 4+ 4 TIE 


1 ExPYEOT your brother every hour. I hope 
1 he comes in purſuance of letters from Italy 
May it be ſo! and ſuch as will not abate his 
welcome! | 1 00 i, 
We heard by accident of his approach, by a far 
mer tenant to my uncle, who faw a ſine gentle. 
man, very handſomely attended, alight, as Fo left 
Stratford, at che very inn where we baited on our 
return from London. As a dinner was preparing 
for him, perhaps, my dear, he will dine in the very 
room we dined in at that time. The farmer had 
the curioſtty to aſk who he was; and was anſwer- 
ed by the moſt courteous gentleman's ſervants he 
ever ſpoke to, that they had the honour. to: ſer ve 
Sir Charles Grandiſon. And the farmer having 
ſaid he was of Northampton, one of them afked 
him, how far Selby-houſe was from that town? 
The farmer was obliged to hurry home on his own 
affairs; and meeting my uncle. with Mr Deane, 
and my couſin James Selby, taking an airing on 
horſeback, told him the viſiter he was likely to 
have. : My uncle inftantly diſpatched his ſervant 
to us with the tidings, and that he was gone to 
meet him, in hopes of conducting him hither. 

This news gave me ſuch} emotion, being not 
well before, that my aunt adviſed me to retire to 
my cloſet, and endeavour to quiet my ſpirits. 

— Here then Lam, my dear Lady G. and the 
writing- implements being always at hand in this 
place, I took up my pen. It is not poſſible for me 
to write at this time, but to you and on chis ſub- 
e ject. 
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ject. It is good fer a buſy mind to have ſome - 
ein to be employed in; nnd think, no.] ¾ Jam 
ng myſelf on paper, my n! js laliinie mere 
— — it WN as. ny 
Jam glad we heard of his comitg- before we, 
ſaw him. But ſurely Sir Charles Grandiſon 
ſhould not — attempted to ſurprize us; Should 
he, my dear? Does it not look like the pride of a 
man aſſured of a joyful welcome? I have read of 
Princes, who, acquainted with their ladies by pic- 
ture only, and having been married by, proxy, 
have ſet out to their frontiers incognito, aud in diſ- 
ife have affected to- ſurpriſe the poor appre- 
— ſive bride. But here, not only circumſtances 
differ, fince there has been no betrothment; but 
were he of princely rank, 1 ſhould have here 
2 more leer treatment trom i ft 870 | 
GY ie 
How will the edaſtionacts 7 inforiority. and 
obligation ſet a proud and punctilious mind upon 
hunting for occaſions to juſtify its caprices ! 
A ſervant of Sir Charles is juſt arrived with a bil- 
let directed for my uncle Selby. My aunt opened 
it. It is dated from Stratford. The contents 
are, aſter compliments of enquiry of our healths, 
to acquaint my uncle, that he ſhall put up at the 
George at Northampton this night and hopes to 
be allowed to pay his compliments to us to-mor- 
row morning at breakfaſt : So he did not intend to 
give himſelf the conſequence, of which my capri- 
cious heart was ſo apprehenſive. Yet then, as if 
reſolved to find fault, is not this a little too parad- 
ing for his natural freedom? thought I: Or does 
he think we thould not be able to outlive our joy- 
ful ſurpriſe, if he gave us not notice of his arrival 
in theſe parts before he ſaw us? O Clementina ! 
Goddeſs! Angel! What a mere mortal, what a 
woman, doſt thou make the poor Harriet Byron 
oor in her own eyes! How apprehenſive of 
coming 
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cothing after hee] The ſenſe L have of my awy 
Ittknorwiltimatd telittle indeed ll! 


Well butcI-prefarneytthar; if; my uncle and Mr 


Deane meet him, they will prevail upon bim to 


come hither this night: A dt E ſuppoſa he muſt be 
allowed to go to the propoſed inn after ward 


But here, the is come Come indeed! My uncle 
in the chariot with him! My couſin and Mr 
Deane; Sally' tells me, juſt alighted. Sally adores 
Sir Chärtes) Grandiſon —Begone, Sally. Thy e- 
motions, focliſh giti, add to thoſe: of thy mi 
treſs K- Wage F indit 115117 OF 309 241 20 
2140 1004 ——— ͤ AUẽ—U ; 1 277.4 AT 
"Trar I might avoid: the appearance of aſſecta- 
tion, LWwas going down to welcome him, when I 
met my uncle on che ſtairs. Niece Byron, ſaid he, 
you have not done juftice:to Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon. I thought your- rt [what words 
were theſe, my dear! and at that moment too!. 
muſt have been partial to him. He prevailed on 
me to go into his chariot. Vou may think your- 
ſelf very happy. For fifteen miles together did he 
talk of nobody but you. Let ne go down with 
you: Let me preſent you do him. 
J had before befought my ſpirits to beſriend me, 
but for one half-hour. Surely there is nothing ſo 
unwelcome as an unſeaſonable: jeſt.  Prt/ent me to 
vim Zove:fick heart! O my uncle! thought I. 
I' was unable to proceed. I haſtened back to my 
cloſet, as much diſconcerted as a child could be, 
who, having taken pains to get its leſſon by heart, 
daſhed by a chiding countenance, forgot every 
ſyllable of it when it came to ſay it. You 
know, my dear, that I had not of ſome time 
been well. My ſpirits were weak, and joy 
was almoſt as painful to me as grief could have 
been. | | | 
My aunt came up—My love, why don't you 
come down-?—What now! Why in tears — Lou 
* lj wall 
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will appear, to the fineſt. man I ever ſaw in my 
life, very particular Mr Deane 1 is in love with 
him: Your couſin James 

Dear madam, I am already, when L make com- 
pariſons between him and myſelf, humbled e- 
nough with his eteellencies. I did intend to avoid 
particularity; but my uncle has quite diſconcerted 
me—Yet he always means well: 1 ought not to 
complain. I attend you, madam. 

Can you, Lady G. forgive "mw n my petu- 
lance ? 

My aunt went down before me. Sir Charles 

haſtened to me, the; moment I appeared, with an 
air of reſpectful love. 
He took my hand, and bowing upon it, I res 
joiced to ſee my dear Miſs Byron; and to . fee her 
ſo well. How many ſufferers muſt there be when 
you ſuffer! 

I bid him welcome to England. I 1 he 
heard me: I could not help ſpeaking low: He 
muſt obſerve my diſcompoſure. He led me to a 
ſeat, and ſat down by me, ſtill holding my hand. 
I withdrew it not preſently, leſt he ſhould: think 
me preciſe : But, as there were ſo many perſons 
preſent, I thought it was free in Sir Charles 
Grandiſon. Vet perhaps he could not well quit 
it, as I did not withdraw it; ſo that the fault 
might be rather in my paſſiveneſs, than in his for- 
wardneſs. 

However, I aſked my aunt afterwards; if his 
looks were not thoſe of a man aſſured of ſucceſs ; 
as indeed he might be from my grandmother's let- 
ter, and my ſilence to hi. She faid,: there was a 
manly freedom in his addreſs to mez but that it 
had ſuch a mixture of tenderneſs in it, that never, 
in her eyes, was freedom ſo becoming. While he 
was. reſtrained by his ſituation, added ſhe, ns 
wonder that he treated you with reſpect only as a 
friend; but now he finds himſelf at liberty to ad. 
Vor. VL A a dreſs 
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dreſs you, his behaviour ought, as a lover, to have 
been juſt what it was. 

Sir Charles led me into talk, by mention- 
ing yon and Lady L. your two lords, and my 
Emily. 

My uncle and aunt withdrew, and had ſome lit- 
tle canvaſlings, it ſeems [all their crnvaſſings are 
thoſe of aſſured lovers], about the propriety of my 
uncle's invitation to Sir Charles to take up his reſi- 
dence, while he was in theſe parts, at Selby-houſe. 
My uncle, at coming in, had directed Sir Charles's 
ſervants to put up their horſes: But they not 
having their maſter's orders to do ſo, held them- 
ſelves in readineſs to attend him; as they knew 
that Sir Charles had given directions to his gen- 
tleman, Richard Saunders, who brought the billet 


to my uncle, to go back to Northampton, and pro- 


vide apartments for him at the George inn 
there. | | | 

My 'aunt, who you know is a perfect judge of 
points of decorum, pleaded to my uncle, that it 
was too well known among our ſelect friends, by 
Mr Greville's means, that Sir Charles had never 
before made his addreſſes to me; and that there- 
fore, though he was to be treated as a man whoſe 
alliance is conſidered as an honour to us; yet 
that ſome meaſures were to be kept, as to the 46. 
of the thing; and that the world might not con- 
clude that I was to be won at this very firſt ap- 
pearance; and the rather, as Mr Greville's vio- 
Jence, as well as virulence, was ſo well known. 
My uncle was petulant. 7, ſaid he, am always 


in the wrong: You women never. He ran into 


all thoſe peculiarities of words, for which you have 
ſo often rallied him His adſheart, his female ſcru- 
ulftiesr, his what a pize, his hatred ef /hilly-ſhal- 
ls and fiddle-faddles, and the reſt of our female 
nonſenſer, as he calls them. He hoped to ſalute 
his niece, as Lady Grandiſon, in a * 

a What 
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What a duce was the matter it could ot be ſo, 
both ſides now of a mind ?—He warned my aunt, 
and bid her warn me, againſt affectation, now the 
criſis was at hand. Sir Charles, he ſaid, would 
think meanly of us, if we were hh: And then 
came in another of his odd words: Sir Charles, 
he ſaid, had been ſo much already bamboozied, that 
he would not have patience with us; and 7*here-. 
fre, and for all theſe reaſcns, as he called them, he 
deſired that Sir Charles might not be ſuffered to 
go out of the houſe, and to an inn; and this as 
well for the propriety of the thing, as for the credit 
of his own invitation to him. 

My aunt replied, that Sir Charles 4im/e/f would 
expect delicacy from us. It was evident, that he 
expected not (no doubt for the ſake of the world's 
eye) to reſide in the houſe with me on his ft viſit, 
by his having ordered his ſervant who brought the 
billet to take apartments for him at Northampton, 
even not deſigning to viſit us over night, had he not 
been met b Ur eane and himſelf, and perſuaded 
to come. In ſhort, my dear, ſaid my aunt, I am 
as much concerned about Sir Charles's ow opinion 
of our conduct, as for that of the world: Yet you 
know, that every genteel family around us expects 
examples from us and Harriet. If Sir Charles is 
not with us, the oftener he viſits us, the more re- 
ſpecttul it wyll be conſtrued. I hope he will live 
with us all day, and every day : But indeed it muſt 
be as a viliter, not as an inmate. 

Why then bring me off ſome-how, that I may 
not ſeem the blunderer you are always making me 
by your document; — Will you do that ? 

When my uncle and aunt came in, they found 
Sir Charles, and Mr Deane, and me talking. Our 
ſubje& was, the happineſs of Lord and Lady W. 
— the whole Mansfield family, with whom Mr 
Deane, who began the diſcourſe, is well acquaint- 
ed. Sir Charles aroſe at their entranee. The 

Aa 2 night 
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night draws on, ſaid he—T will do myſelf the ho- 
nour of attending you, madam, and this happy 
family, at tea in the morning My good Mr Sel- 
by, T had a deſign upon you and Mr Deane, and 
upon you, young gentleman (to my coulin James), 
as I told you on the road; but it is now too late. 
Adieu, till to-morrow— He bowed to each, to me 
profoundly, killing my hand, and went to his cha- 
gin (36 Sudan 
My uncle whiſpered my aunt, as we all attend- 
ed him to that door of the hall which leads 'into 
the court - yard, to invite him to ſtay, Hang 
punctilio! he ſaid. | 
- My aunt wanted to ſpeak to Sir Charles; yet, 
ſhe owned, ſhe knew not what to ſay : Such a con- 
ſcious aukwardneſs had indeed poſſeſſion of us 
both, as made us uneaſy : We thought all was not 
right, yet knew not that we were wrong. But 
when Sir Charles's chariot drove away with him, 
and we took our ſeats, and ſupper was talked of, 
we all of us ſhewed diſſatis faction; and my uncle 
was quite out of humour. He would give a thou- 
ſand pounds, he ſaid, with all his heart and ſoul, 
to find in the morning, Sir Charles, inſtead of 
coming hither to breakfaſt, had ſet out on his re- 
eee 5 
For my part, Lady G. I could not bear theſe 
recriminations. I begged to be excuſed ſittin 
down to ſupper. I was: not well; and this od 
ſituation added aneaſrreſs to my indiſpoſition: A 
di ffatisfaction that I find will mingle with our 
higheſt enjoyments: Nor were the beloved com- 
pany J left happier. They canvaſſed the matter 
with ſo much good - natured earneſtneſs, that the 
ſupper was taken away as it was brought at a late 
hour. $3.4 31 6 þ . x, apes ö 12 
© What, my dear Lady G. in your opinion, ſhould 
we have done? Were we right or were we wrong? 
Ovyer-delicacy,' as I have heard obſer ved, is under- 
; delicacy. 
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delicacy. You, my dear, your lord, our Emily, 
and Dr Bartlett, all ſtanding in ſo well-known a 
degree of relation to Sir Charles Grandiſon, were 
our moſt welcome gueſts: And was not the bro- 
ther to be received with equal warmth of reſpe& ? 
O no! Cuſtom, it ſeems, tyrant cuſtom, and the 
apprehended opinion of the world, obliged us (e- 
ſpecially as fo much buſtle had been made about 
me, by men ſo bold, ſo impetuous) to ſhew hin 
—Shew him what ?—In effect, that we had ex- 
pectations upon him which we could not have upon 
his brother and ſiſter; and therefore, becauſe we 
hoped he would be more car, we were to keep 
him at the greater diſtance What an indirect ac- 
knowledgment was this in his favour, were there 
room for him to doubt! Which, however, there 
could not be. What would I give, ſaid my aunt 
to me this moment, to know /i thoughts of the 
matter! 

Lucy and Nancy will be here at dinner; ſo will 
my grandmamma. She has, with her uſual en- 
quiries after my health, congratulated me by this 
line, ſealed up: ; 97 


I long, my beſt love, to embrace you, on the 
joyful occaſion. I need ſay no more, than that 
« I think myſelf, at this inſtant, one of the hap- 
« pieſt of women. I ſhall dine with you to-day. 
6 2 till then, joy of my heart, my own Har- 
riet! 


Lucy, in a billet juſt now brought, written for 
herſelf and Nancy, on the intelligence ſent her of 
Sir Charles's arrival, expreſſes herſelf thus: 


« Our joy is extreme ! Bleſſings on the man ! 

+ Bleſſings attend our Harriet! They muſt : Sir 
Charles Grandiſon brings them with himſelf. 
Health now will return to our lovely couſin. We 
Aa 3 long 
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© long to ſee the man of whom we have heard fo 
much. We will dine with you. Tell Sir Charles, 
before we come, that you love us dearly; It 
© ſhall make us redouble our endeavours to deſerve 
your love. Your declared friend{hip, and love 
© of us, will give conſequence to PIE TIE 

. Nast ? SELBY,”! 


n 
* of 
. 

. - 


We are now in expectation My aunt and I, 
though early riſers, hurried ourſelves to get every 
thing that however is never out of order in high 
order. Both of us have a kind of conſciouſneſs 
of defect, Where yet we cannot find reaſon for it: 
If we did, we ſhould ſupply it. Vet we are care- 
ful that every-thing has a natural, not an extraor- 
dinary appearance Eaſe, with propriety, ſhall be 
our aim. My aunt ſays, that were the king to 
make us a viſit, ſhe is ſure ſhe could not. have a 
greater deſire to pleaſe—I will go down, that I 
may avoid the appearance of parade and reſerve 
when he comes. | STE 


* 
-4 


Hxxr, in her cloſet again, is your poor Har- 
riet. Surely the determined ſingle ſtate is the hap- 
pieſt of lives to young women, who have the great- 
neſs of mind to be above valuing the admiration 
and flatteries of the other ſex. What tumults, 
what a contrariety of paſſions break the tranquil- 
lity of the woman who yields up her heart to love? 
— No Sir Charles Grandiſon, my dear !—Yet ten 
o'clock !—He is a very prudent man No expec- 
rations hurry or diſcompoſe him !-—Charming /teadi- 
neſi of foul ! A fine thing for himſelf, but far other- 
wite for the woman, when a man is ſecure! He 
will poſſibly aſk me, and hold again my paſſive 
hand, in preſence of half a ſcore of my friends, 
Whether I was greatly uneaſy becauſe of his ab- 
ſence? 

But 
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But let me try to excuſe him. May he not have 
forget his engagement? May he not have overflept 
himſelf ?!—Some agreeable dream of the Bologna 
family—TI am offended at him—Did he learn his 
tranquillity in Italy ?—O no, no, Lady G. 

I now cannot help looking back for other faults 
in him with regard to me. My memory is not, 
however, ſo malicious #5 I would have it be. But 
do you think every,man'in the, like ſituation would 
have ſtopt at Stratford to dine by himſelf: Not 
but your brother can be very happy in his wr 
company. If he cannot, who can? But as to that, 
his horſes might require reſt as well as baiting : 
One knows not in how ſhort a time he might have 
proſecuted his journey ſo far, He who will not 
{uffer the nobleſt of all animals to be deprived of 
an ornament, would be merciful to them in ,grea- 
ter inſtances, He ſays, that he cannot bear in- 
dignity from ſuperiors. Neither can we. In that 
light he appears to us. But why ſo ?—My heart, 
Lady G. begins to ſwell, I affure you ; and it is 
twice as big as it was laſt night, | as 

My uncle, before I came up, ſat with his watch 
in his hand, from half an hour after nine, till near 
ten, telling the minutes as they crept. Mr Deane 
often looked at me and at my aunt, as if to ſee 
how we bore it. I bluſhed, looked filly, as if your 
brother's faults were mine.—Over in a fortnight ! 
cried my uncle, ads-heart, I believe it will be half 
a year before we ſhall come to the queſtion. But 
Sir Charles, to be ſure, is offended. Your con- 
founded female niceties ! 

My heart roſe—Let kim, if he dare, thought 
the proud Harriet. 

God grant, added my uncle, that he may be 
gone up to town again |! 

Perhaps, ſaid Mr Deane, he is gone, by miſ- 
take, to Mrs Shirley's. 

We 
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We then endeavoured to recollect the words of 
his ſelf-invitation thither, My couſin James pro- 
poſed to take horſe and go to Northampton, to 
inform himſelf of the occaſion of his not coming : 
Some misfortune, perhaps. 

Had he not ſervants, my aunt aſked, one of 
whom he might have ſent ?—Shall my couſin Jem- 
my go, however, Harriet, ſaid ſhe ? 

No indeed, anſwered I, with an air of anger, 
My teazing uncle broke out into a loud Jaugh, 
which, however, had more of vexedneſs than mirth 
in it.— He is certainly gone to London, Harriet ! 
Fuſt as I ſaid, dame Selby !—Certainly tearing up 
the road; his very horſes reſenting for their mal- 
ter your /crupulc/ities. You'll hear from him next 
at London, my life for yours, niece—Hah, hah, 
hah ! What will your grandmamma ſay, by and 
by ? Lucy, Nancy, how will hey ſtare ! Laſt night's 
ſupper, and this day's dinner, will be alike ſerved 
ih, and taken away. 

I could not ſtand all this: I aroſe from my ſeat. 
Are you not unkind, Sir? ſaid I to my uncle, 
courteſying to him however, and deſiring his and 
Mr Deane's excuſe, quitted the breakfalting par- 
lour. Teazing man! ſaid my aunt. Mr Deane 
alſo blamed him; gently, however; for every bo- 
dy acknowledges his good heart, and natural good 
temper. 

My aunt followed me to the door; and, taking 

hand, Harriet, ſaid ſhe, ſpeaking low, Not Sir 
harles Grandiſon himſelf ſhall call you his, if he 
is capable of treating you with the leaſt indiffe- 
rence. I underſtand not this, added ſhe : He can- 
not ſurely be offended. —I hope all will be clear- 
ed up before your grandmamma comes : She will 
be very jealous of the honour of her girl. 

I anſwered not: I could not anſwer : But haſ- 
tened up to my place of refuge; and, after wip- 
ing from my cheeks a few tears of real vexation, 


took 
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took up my pen. You love to know my thoughts 
as occaſions ariſe, You bid me continue to write 
to the moment—Here comes my aunt. 


n 


Mr aunt came in with a billet in her hand 
Come down to breakfaſt, my dear: Sir Charles 
comes not till dinner-time. Read this: It was 
brought by one of his ſervants. He left it with 
Andrew. The dunce let him go. I wanted to 
have aſked him a hundred queſtions. 2, 


To Mrs 82 LBY, 


Dear madam, [+444 Oaks | 
AM broken in upon by a moſt impertinent viſi- 

ter. Such, at this time, muſt have been the 
deareſt friend I have in the world. You will be 
ſo good as to excuſe my attendance till dinner- 
time. For the paſt two hours I thought every 
moment of diſengaging myſelf, or 1 ſhould have 
ſent ſooner, | 


Ever Yeurs, &c. 


What viſiter, ſaid I, can make a man ſtay a- 
gainſt his mind? Who can get rid politely of an 
impertinent viſiter, if Sir Charles Grandiſon can- 
not, on a previous engagement: But come, ma- 
dam, I attend you.— Down we went. | 

My uncle was out of patience. I was ſorry for 
it. I tried to make the beſt of it; yet, but to pa- 
cify him, ſhould perhaps have had petulance e- 
nough myſelf to make the worſt of it. Oy, oy, 
with all my heart, faid he, in anſwer to my ex- 
cuſes, let us hear what Sir Charles Grandiſon has 
to ſay for himſelf. But, old as I am, were my 
dame Selby to give me another chance, no man 
on earth, I can tell you, ſhould keep me from a 
Previous engagement with my miſtreſs, It is 3 

| 77 0 
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of you, Harriet, to excuſe him, however: Love 
hides a multitude of faults. 

My aunt ſaid not one ſyllable in behalf of Sir 
Charles. She is vexed and diſappointed. 

We made a very ſhort breakfaſting, and looked 
upon one another as people who would have help. 
ed themſelves if they could. Mr Deane, however, 
would engage, | he ſaid, that we ſhould be ſatisfied 
N Sir Charles's excuſes when we came to hear 

„ 

But my dear, this man, this viſiter, whoever he 
is, muſt be of progigious importance, to detain him 
from an engagement that I had hoped might have 
been thought a % engagement ;—yet owned to 
be impertinent. And mult not the accident be very 
uncommon, that ſhould bring ſuch a one, ſtran- 
ger as Sir Charles is, in his way? Yet this might 
very well happen, my uncle obſerves, at an inn, 
whither we thought fit to ſend him. 

Now I think of it, I was ſtrangely diſturbed 
laſt night in my imperfect flumbers : Something, 
I thought, was to happen to prevent me ever bein 
his. But hence, recollection! I chaſe thee from 
me. Yet when realities diſturb, ſhadows will of- 
ficiouſly intrude on the buſy imagination as reali- 
dies. | 


Friday, 12 Check. 

My grandmamma is come.—Lucy, Nancy are 
come—O how vexed at our diſappointment and 
chagrin are my two couſins ! But my grandmam- 
ma joins with Mr Deane to think the beſt. I have 
ſtolen up. But here he is come! how ſhall I do to 
keep ray m_— He ſhall find me below. I will 


ſee how he looks at entrance among us / he be 
careleſs—1f he makes ſlight excuſes— | 
Us 
A; 


LETTER 


. 
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LETTER XLVL 
Miſs Byxon. In Continuation. 


Friday, Two o' Check, 

[ AM ſtolen up again, to tell you how it is. I ne- 

ver will be petulant again—Dear Sir, forgive 

me! How wicked in us all, but my grandmamma 

and Mr Deane, to blame a man who cannot be 

guilty of a wilful fault! The fault is all my aunt's 
and mine—Was my aunt ever in fault before ? 

We were all together when he entered. He ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to us in that noble manner which 
engages every body in his favour at firſt ſight. 
How, ſaid he, bowing to every one, have I ſuf- 
fered, in being hindered by an unhappy man, from 
doing myſelf the honour of attending you ſooner ! 

You ſee, my dear, he made not apologies to me, 
as if he ſuppoſed me diſappointed by his abſence. 
I was afraid he would. I know I looked very 
grave. r | 

He then particularly addreſſed himſelf to each; 
to me firſt; next to my grandmamma; and taking 
one of her hands between both his, and bowing 
upon it, I rejoice to ſee you, madam, ſaid he— 
Your laſt favours will ever be remembered by me 
with gratitude. I ſee yon well, I hope. Your 
Miſs 5 n will be well if you are; and our joy 
(looking round him) will then be complete. 

She bowed her head, pleaſed with the compli- 
ment, I was ſtill a little ſullen, otherwiſe I ſhould 
have been pleaſed too, that he made my health de- 
pend on that of my grandmamma. 

Madam, faid he, tarning to my aunt, I am a- 
fraid I made you wait for me at breakfaſt. A moſt 
impertinent viſter! He put me out of humour. 
I dared not to let you and yours (looking at me) 
fee how much I tou/d be out of humour. I am 

| naturally 
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naturally paſſionate : But paſſion is ſo ugly, ſo de. 
forming a thing, that if I can help it, 4 will ne- 
ver, by thoſe I love, be ſeen in it. 

I am ſorry, Sir, ſaid my aunt, you met with a- 
ny thing to diſturb you. 

My uncle's ſpirit had not come down: He, too, 
was ſullen in behalf of the punctilio of the girl 
whom he honours with his jealous love. How, 
how is that, Sir Charles? ſaid he. 

My aunt preſented Lucy and Nancy to him: 
But before ſhe could name either —Miſs Selby, ſaid 
he, Miſs. Byron's own. Lucy, I am ſure. Miſs 
Nancy Selby !—I know your characters, ladies! 
faluting each; and I know the intereſt you have 
in Viifs Byron — Honour me with ayer approbation, 
and that will be to give me hope of herr. 

He then turning to, my uncle and Mr, Deane, 
and taking a hand, of each—My dear Mr Deane 
ſmiles upon me, ſaid he—But Mr Selby looks 
Brave. 

At- len- tive * Sir Charles, to the cauſe of 
your being put out of humour, that's all. — 

The canſe, Mr Selby !1-—Know then, I met with 

2 man at my inn, who would force himſelf upon 
me: Do ou know I am a quarrelſome man? He 
was ſo hardy as to declare, that he had pretenſions 
to a lady in this company, which he was deter- 
3 to aſſert. 

O that Greville! ſaid my aunt 

1 was ready to ſink. Wretched Harriet! thought 
I at the inſtant: Am ] to be for ever the — Ion 
of embroiling this excellent man! 

Dear, dear Sir Charles, ſaid one, ſaid another, 
all at once, How, how was it? 

Both ſafe! both unhurt, replied he. No more 
of the raſh man at this time. He is to be pitied. 
He loves Miſs Byron to diſtraction. 

This comes of me. ! whiſpered my uncle to 
my 1 5 fro nicety !—=To let ſuch a man * 

this 
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this go to an inn —Inhoſpitable! vile punctilio! 
Then turning te Sir Charles —Dear Sir, forgive 
me! I was a little ſerious, that I muſt own. [I 
pulled my uncle by the ſleeve, fearing he would 
ſay too much by way of atonement for his ſeriouſ- 
neſs] : I, I, I, was a little ſerious, I'muſt own 
I, I, I, was afraid ſomething was the matter 
turned he off what he was going to ſay—too free- 
ly, ſhall I add ?—Hardly ſo! had he faid what he 
would; though habitual punctilio made me almoſt 
involuntarily twitch my uncle by the fleeve ; for 
my heart would have directed n lips to utter the 
kindeſt things; but my concern was too great to 
allow them to obey it. 


I muſt go down, Lady G.—lI am enquired af- 
ter; *tis juſt dinner-time.—Let me only add, that 
Sir Charles waved further talk of the affai- be. 
tween him and that wretch while I ſtaid—Perhaps 
they have got it out of him ſince I came up. 


I $HALL be /o proud, my dear -A thouſand 
fine things he has ſaid of your Harriet in her little 
abſence ! How is he reſpected, how is he admired 
by all my friends! My grandmamma, with all her 
equanimity, has nauch ado to ſuppreſs her joyful 
emotions: And he is ſo reſpectfully tender to her, 
that had he not my heart before, he would have 
won it now. | 

He had again waved the relation of the inſult 
he met with: Mr Greville himſelf,” he ſuppoſed, 
would give it. He had a mind to ſee if the gen- 
tleman, by his report of it, was a gentleman. 
Thank God, ſaid he, I have not hurt a man who 
boaſts of his paſſion for Miſs Byron, and of his 
neighbourhood to his family ! 


— 


Ou places were choſen for us at table: Sir 


Charles's next me. Cannot I be too minute, do 
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| you ſay : 80 eaſy, ſo free, ſo polite; ſomething 


fo happily addreſſed occaſionally to each perſon at 
table O my dear! I am abundantly kept in coun. 
tenance; for every one loves him as well as I. 
You have been pleaſed to take very favourable no- 
tice of our ſervants— They are good and ſenſible, 
What reverence for him, and joy for their young 
miſtreſs's ſake, ſhone in their. countenances as they 
attended. bolt vi ble 1 

My couſin James, who has never been out of 
England, was very curious to be informed of the 
manners, cuſtoms, diverſions, of the people in dif- 
ferent countries Italy in particular Ah the dear 
Clementina ! What abatement from recollection 
„ The ſighing heart,“ I remember he ſays, in 
one of his letters to Dr Bartlett, will remind us 
© of imperfection in the higheſt of our enjoyments.” 
And he adds, It is fit it ſhould be fo.” And 
on what occaſion did he write this -O my Char- 
lotte, I was the occaſion. It was in kind remem- 
brance of me. He could not, at that time, have 
fo written, had he been indifferent, even then, to 
your Harriet. | | 

I am ſo apprehenſive of my uncle's after- remarks, 
that J am half afraid to look at Sir Charles: And 
be rauſt by and by return to this wicked inn 
They wonder at my frequent abſences. It is to 
oblige you, Lady G. and indeed myſelf: There 
is vaſt pleaſure in communicating one's pleaſures 
to a friend who intereſts herſelf, as you do, in one's 
deareſt concerns. 4/9 | 


You know and admire my grandmamma's chear- 
ful compliances with the innocent diverſions of 
youth. She made Lucy give us a leſſon on the 
harpfichord, on purpoſe, I faw, to draw me in. 

We both obeyed. - ; 
I was once a little out in an Italian ſong. In 
what a ſweet manner did he put me in! touching 
| the 
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the keys himſelf, for a minute or two. Every one 
wiſhed him to proceed; but he gave up to me, in 
ſo polite a manner, that we all were ſatisfied with 
his excuſes. 

My poor couſin Jemmy is on a ſudden very ears» 
neſt to go abroad, as it, filly youth ! travelling 
would make him a Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

I have juſt aſked your brother if all is over be- 
tween Mr Greville and him! He ſays, he hopes 
and believes ſo, God ſend it may, or I ſhall hate 
that Greville ! ; 


My uncle, Mr Deane, and my couſin James, were 
too much taken with Sir Charles to think of with- 
drawing, as it might have been expected they 
would; and after ſome general converſation, which 
ſucceeded our playing, Sir Charles drew his chair 
between my grandmamma and aunt, and takin 
my grandmamma's hand, May I not be allowed 
a quarter of an hour's converſation with Miſs By- 
ron in your preſence, ladies? ſaid he, ſpeaking 
low. We have indeed only friends and relations 
preſent : But it will be moſt agreeable, I believe, 


to the dear lady, that whar I have to ſay to her 


and to you, may be rather reported zo the gentle - 
men than heard by them. 

By all means, Sir Charles, ſaid my dmam 
ma. Then whiſpering to my aunt, oo in 
this company thinks but Sir Charles. Excuſe me, 

The moment Sir Charles applied himſelf in this 
particular manner to them, my heart, withour 
hearing what he ſaid, was at my mouth. I aroſe, 
and withdrew to the cedar-parlour, followed by 
Lucy and Nancy. The gentlemen, ſeeming to re- 
collect themſelves, withdrew likewiſe to another 
apartment. My aunt came to me—Love !—But 
ah! my dear, how you tremble !—You:muſt come 
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with me. And then ſhe told me what he had ſaid Th 
to my grandmamma and her. | "a 
L have no courage— None at all, faid I, if ap- . 
prehenſion, if timidity, be ſigns of love, I have 


them all. Sir Charles Grandiſon has not one. * 
Nay, my dear, ſaid Lucy, impute not to him = 
want of reſpect, I beſeech you. Reſect, my Lu- 4 
cy] what a poor word I Had I only reſpect for 0 , 
him, we ſhould be nearer an equality. Has he "> 
faid any thing of Lady Clementina? ? | } 
Don't be filly, Harriet, ſaid my aunt. 'You u- Md 
| ſed to be— —— | 6 
| Ted to be !—Ah, madam! Sir Charles's heart _ 
at 30% a divided heart! I never had a trial till — 
NOW. - ; | WS, 
| I tell you all my fbibles; Lady G. = 
| My aunt led me in to Sir Charles and my — 
| grandmamma. He met me at my entrance into = 
| the room, and in the moſt engaging manner, my * 
* aunt having taken her ſeat, conducted me to a 
chair which happened to be vacant between her * 
and my grandmother. He took no-notice of my * 
emotion, and I the ſooner recovered myſelf; and * 
fill the ſooner, as he himſelf ſeemed to be in ſome 9 


little confuſion, However, he ſat down, and with 
a manly, yet reſpe&ful air, his voice gaining 
— 8 as he proceeded, thus delivered him- 
elf: | 114 | 
Never, ladies, was man more particularly cir- 
eumſtanced than he before you. You know my 
ſtory : You know what once were the difficultics 
of my ſituation with a family that Immſt ever re- 
ſpect; with a lady of it whom I muſt ever revere: 
And you, madam (to my grandmamma), have 
had the goodnefs to ſignify to me, in a moſt en- 
gaging manner, that Miſs Byron bas added to the 
innumerable inſtances which the has given me of 
her true greaàtneſs of mind, a ind, and even a 
friendly concern for a lady who is the Miſs 3 
4 R 
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of Italy. I aſk not excuſe for the compariſon. 
The heart of the man before you, madam (to me), 
in fiacerity and fraukneſs, emulates your own—— 
You want not excuſe, Sir, ſaid my grandmam- 
ma We all reverence Lady Clementina: We ad- 
mire her. | 
He bowed to each of us; as my aunt and I look- 
ed, I believe, aſſentingly to what my grandmamma. 
ſaid. He proceeded. 
— Yet in ſo particular a ſituation, although 
what I have to ſay may, I preſume, be collected 
from what you know of my ſtory ;. and though my 
humble application to Miſs Byron for her — 
and to you, ladies, for your intereſt with her, have 
not been diſcouraged; ſomething, however, may 
be neceſſary to be ſaid, in this audience, of the 
ſtate of my own heart, for the ſake of this dear 
lady's delicacy and yours. And I will deliver 
myſelf with all the truth and plainneſs which 
I think are required in treaties of this nature, 
equally with thoſe ſet on foot between nation and 
nation, any a+ | 
I am not inſenſible to beauty; but the beauty 
of perſon only never yet had power over more 


4 


than my eye; to which it gave a pleaſure like that 


which it receives from the flowers of a gay par- 
terre. Had nat my. heart been out of the reach of 
perſonal attractions, if I may ſo expreſs myſelt,. 
and had I been my own maſter, Miſs Byron, in 
the firſt hour that I ſaw her (for her beauty ſuffer- 
ed not by her diſtreſs), would have left me no 
other choice: But when I had the honour of 
oonverſing with her, I obſerved in her mind and 
behaviour that true dignity, delicacy, 'and noble 
frankneſfs, which I ever thought characteriſtie in 


the fex, but never met with, in equal degree, but 
in ove lady. I ſoon found, that my admiration of. 
her fine qualities _ lik 
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ely to lead me into a. 
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ntler, yet a more irreſiſtible paſſion : For of the 


lady abroad T then could have no reaſonable, at 


leaft no probab/t hope: Yet were there circumſtan- 
ces between her and me, which I thought, in 


ſtrict juſtice, obliged me to attend the iſſue of cer. 


tain events. 3 : 
I called myfelf therefore to account, and was 


-alarmed when I found that Miſs Byron's graces 


had ſtolen ſo imperceptibly on my heart, as alrea- 


dy to have made an impreſſion on it too deep for 
my tranquility. I determined therefore, in ho- 
nour, in juſtice, to both ladies, to endeavour to 


reſtrain a paſſion ſo new, yet likely to be ſo fer- 


vent. - 

I had avocations in town, while Miſs Byron was 
with my ſiſters in the country. Almoſt afraid of 
truſting myſelf in her preſence, I purſued the more 
' willingly thoſe avocations in perſon, when I could 
have managed ſome of them, perhaps, near as 
well, by other hands. Compaſſion for the one la- 
dy, becauſe of her calamity, might at that time, I 


found, have been made to give way, could thoſe ca- 


"lamities: have been overcome, to love for the other. 
Nor was it difficult for me to obſerve, that my ſil- 
ters and Lord L. who knew nothing of my ſitua- 
tion, would have choſen for a ſiſter the young lady 


preſent, before every other woman, 
Sometimes, I wilÞ own to you, I was ready, 


from that ſeli- partiality and vanity which is too 


natural to men of vivacity and ſtrong hopes, to 
flatter myſelf, that I might, by my f/ters* intereſt, 


have made myſelf at unaccceptable to a lady, who 
ſeemed to be wholly diſengaged in her affections:: 


But I would not permit myſelf to dwell on ſuch 


hopes: Every look of complaiſance, every ſmile, 


which uſed to beam over that lovely countenance, 


I attributed” to her natural goodneſs and frank- 
. veſs of heart, and to that grateful. ſpirit which 
made her over -rate a common ſervice that I had. 


r 


ners, engaged every heart, was not, however, ea- 


not add to my admiration. of her ?; » -- 1 + 
At the time 1 laid before her my fituation (it 
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been ſo happy as to render her. Had I even been 
"free, I ſhould have been careful not to depri ve 


myſelf of that animating ſunſhine, by a too early 
declaration. For well Ga I know, by other men's 


experience, that Miſs: Byron; at the ſams time 


that her natural politeneſs, and ſweetneſs: of man- 
fily to be won. Su 14 qqad 21m fan » 

But, notwithſtanding all my efforts to prevent a 
competition which had groen fo faſt upon me, I 
Kill found my uneaſmeſs increaſe with my affee- 
tion for Miſs Byron. I had then but one way 


left—It was, to ſtrengthen my heart in Clementi- 
na's cauſe, by Miſs Byron's aſſiſtance: In ſhort, to 
acquaint Miſs Byron with my -fituation:; to en- 
gage her generoſity for Clementina, and thereby 


eprive myſelf of the encouragement my fond 
heart might have hoped for, had 1 indulged my 
wiſhes of obtaining her favour.” My end was an- 
ſwered as to the latter. Miſs Byron's generoſity 
was engaged for the lady ; but was. it poſſible that 
my obligations to her for. that generoſity ſhoujt 


7 


_ . 


was in Lord L. 's ſtudy at Celnebrooke), ſhe ſaw 
my emotion. I could not conceal it. My abrupt 
departure from her muſt convince her, that my 


heart was too much engaged for that fituation. 


I deſired Dr Bartlett to take an airing with me, in 
hopes, by his counſels, to compoſe my diſordered 
ſpirits. He knew the ſtate: of my heart: He 


knew, with regard to the propoſals, I had formerly 


made to the family at Bologna, relating to reli- 


gion and reſidence (as I had alſo declared to the 
— of the lady), that no wordly grandeur 
ſhould ever have induced me to allow, im a begin- 
ing addreſs, the terms I was willing, as a com- 
promiſe, to allow to that lady; for — 
had. I weighed the inconveniencies which muſt at- 


tend. 


-tenfl ſack an alliance: The lady zealous in her re. 


ligion ; the conſeſſor who was to be allowed her 
equally zealous; the ſpirit of making proſelytes ſo: 


firong, and held by Roman Catholics to be ſo 
meritgrionsz and myſelf no leſs earneſt in my 
religion ; I had no doubt to pronounce, I told the 

good doctor in confidence, that 1 ſhould be 
7 much more happy in marriage with the lady of 

+ Selby-houſe;” were ſhe to be induced to honour 
me with her hand, than it was poſſible I could 
© be with Lady Clementina, even were they to 

comply with the conditions I had propoſed; as 

I doubted not dut that lady would a/6 be, were 

« her health reſtored, with a man of her own na- 

tion and religion: And I owned to him be- 
fides, “that I could have no hope of conquering 
che oppoſition-given. me by the friends of Clemen- 
tina; and that I could not at times but think 
© hardty of the indignities caſt upon me by ſome 
of them.“ f 
The doctor, I knew, at the ſame time that he 
lamented the evil treatment Clementina met with 
from her miſtaken friends, and her unhappy mala- 
dy admired her for. her - manifbld. excellencies; 
next to adored Miſs Byron: And be gave his 
voice accordingly. * But here, doctor, is the 
< caſe, ſaid I entina is a woman with whom. 
I had the honour of being acquainted before I 
„ knew Miſs Byron: Clementina has infinite me- 
« rits : She herſelf refuſed. me not: She conſentetl 
© to accept of the terms I offered: She even be- 
« fought der friends to comply with them: She 
6. Has an opinion of my honour and of my ten- 
« derneſs for her. Tilt I had the happinefs of 
« knowing Moſs: Byron, I was determined to wait 
eicher her recovery or releaſe; and will Miſs 
Byron herſelf, if ſlie knows: thut, forgive me (the 
« circumſtances. not changed) for the change of a 
« reſolution of which Clementina »» 
T 6. 2. 
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The treatment the poor lady has met with, for 


my ſake, as once ſhe wrote, though virgin modeſ- 
ty induced her to croſs out thoſe words; has 
heightened her diſorder : She ſtill, to this mo- 
ment, wiſhes to ſee me: While there is a poſſihi- 
lity, though not a probability of my being male 
the humble inſtrument of reſtoring an excellent 
woman, who in herſelf deſerves from me every 
conſideration of tenderneſs, ought I to wiſh to 
engage the heart — J able to ſucceed in my 
wiſhes) of the equally excellent Miſs Byron 
Could I be happy in my own mind, were I to 
try, and to ſucceed ? And if not, muſt I not be 
as ungrateful to her, as ungenerous to the o- 
ther ? —Miſs Byron's happineſs cannot depend 
on me. She muft be happy in the happineſs the 
will give to the man of her choice, .whoever ſhall 
be the man!! bus | l E 
We were all ſilent. My grandmamma and 


aunt ſeemed determined to be ſo; and I could not 


ſpeak. | He proceeded: - 1 bed br: 
| You know not, dear Miſs Byron, I wiſhed yon 


-not to know, the conflicts my mind laboured with, 


when I parted with you on my going abroad. 
My deſtiny was wrapt up in doubt and uncertainty. 
I was invited over: Signor Jeronymo was deemed 
irrecoverable: He wiſhed+to ſee me, and defired 
but to live to ſee me. My preſence: was: requeſted 


as a laſt effort to recover his noble ſiſter. You 


yourſelf, madam, applauded my reſolution: to go: 


But, that I might not be thought to wiſh to en- 


gage you in my favour (fo eircumſtanced as I was, 
that to have done ſo would have been to liave 
ated unworthily to both ladies), I inſinuated my 


hopeleſſneſs of ever being nearer to you than 1 was. 


I was not able to take a formal leave of you. I 


went over. Sueceſs attended the kind, the ſooth- 
ing treatment which Clementina met with from 
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her friends. Succeſs alſo attended the means uſed 
for the recovery of the noble Jeronymo. Condi- 
tions were again propoſed. Clementina, on her 
reſtoration, ſhone upon us all even with a brighter 
luſtre than ſhe did before ber diſorder. All her 
friends conſented to reward with the hand of their 
beloved dan the man to whom they attri- 
buted ſec rily the good they rejoiced in. I 
own to you, ladies, that what was before honour 
and now became admiration; and 1 
ſhould- have been unjuſt to the merits of fo excel- 
Jent a woman, if I could not ſay v I conclud- 
ed myſelf already the huſband of Clemeatina ; yet 
ie would have been e, if the welfare and hap- 
OED Wn acry 
I rejoiced that (deſpairing as I did of ſuch 
an event before I went over, becauſe of the arti- 
cles of religion and reſidence) I had not ſought to 
eng — more than her friendſhip; and I devoted 
wholly to — baun it, ladie. 
And had I > A ht, angel as the came out, upon 
proof; that I could not Rave given her my heart, I 
Rad been unjuſt and ungrateful. For, dear 
ladies, if you know all her tory, you mult know, 
that occaſion called her out to act 1 ; and 
that glorzoufly the anſwered the ca 
He pauſed. - We were ſtill filent. My grand- 
mamma and aunt looked at each other by turns. 
But their'eyes, as well as mine, at different parts 
of his ſpeech, thewed' their ſenſibility. He pro- 
ceeded, gracefully looking A and at firſt with 
ſome little heſitation 2» 

I am ſenſible; it is with a very il grace, that, 
refuſed, as I mult in juſtice. call it, though on the 
nobleſt motives, by Clementina, I come to offer 
myſelf, and ſo ſoon after her refuſal, to a lady of 
Miſs : Byron's delicacy. I ſhould certainly have 
acted more laudably, my own character 
enly, had I taken at aſt the uſual time of a 

widower 
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ewidower-love, But great minds, ſuch as Miſs By- 
ron's, and yours, ladies, are above common forms, 
where decorum is not neglected. As to myſelf, 
what do I but declare a paſſion, that would have 
been, but for one obſtacle, which is now removed, 
as fervent as man ever knew? Dr Bartlett has 
told me, madam [to me], that you and my ſiſters 
have ſeen the letters l wrote to him from Italy: 
By the contents of ſome of thoſe, and of the letters 
I left with you, madam {fo wy grandmamma], you 
have ſeen Clementina's conſtant adherence to the 
ſep ſhe ſo greatly took. In this letter, received 
but laſt Wedneſday [taking ane out of his boſom J, 
you will ſee (my laſt letters to them unreceived, as 
they muſt be) that I am urged: by all her family, 
for the ſake of ſetting der an example, to addreſs 
myſelf to a lady of my own country. This inpe/s 
me, as I may ſay, to: accelerate the humble tender 
of my vows to you, madam. However haſty the 
ſlep may be thought in my ſituation, would not an 
inexcuſeable neglect, or ſeeming indifference, as if 
I were balancing as to the perſon, have been at» 
tributable to me, had I, for dul and cold form's 
ſake, been capable of poſtponing the declaration of 
my affection to Miſs Byron? And if, madam, you 
can ſo far get over obfervances, which perhaps, on, 
conſideration, will be found to be punctilious only, 
as to give your heart, with yaur hand, to a man 
who Fimſclf has been perplexed by what ſome 
would call (particular as it founds) a double hve 
(an embarratiment, however, not of his.own ſeek- 
ing, or which he could poſſibly avoid), you will lay 
him under obligation to your goodneſs (to your 
magnanimity, I will call it), which all tne atfec- 
tionate tenderneſs of my lite to come will never 
enable me to diſcharge. = 
He then put the letter (a tranſlation of it in- 
cloſed) into my hand. I have already anſwered 
it, madam, ſaid he, and acquainted my ye 
that 
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that I have actually tendered myſelf to the accep. 
tance of a lady worthy of a ſiſterly relation to 
their Clementina; and have not been rejected. 
Your goodneſs muſt enable me (I humbly hope it 
will) to give them (till — aſſurances of your 
favour: On my happineſs they have the generoſi- 
ty to build a part of their own. 

Not well before, I was more than once appre- 
henſive of fainting, as he talked ;' agreeable as was 
his talk, and engaging as was his manner. My 
grandmamma and aunt ſaw my complexion change 
at his particular addreſs to me, in the laſt part of 
his ſpeech. Each put her kind hand on one of 
mine, and held it on it, as my other hand held my 
handkerchief, now to my eyes, and now as a cover 
to myſelf · felt varying cheen. ** 21 

At the ſame moment that he ceaſed ſpeaking, he 
took our triply+united: hands in both his, and in 
the moſt reſpectful, yet graceful manner, his letter 
laid in my lap, preſſed each of the three with his 
lips; mine twice. I could not ſpeak. My grand- 
mamma and aunt, delighted, yet tears ſtanding in 
their eyes, looked upon each other, and upon me; 
each as expecting the other to ſpeak. I have, per- 
haps (ſaid he, with ſome emotion), taken up too 

ch of Miſs Byron's attention on this my firſt 
perſonal declaration: I will now return to the 
company below. To-morrow I will do myſelf the 
honour to dine with you. We will for this even- 
ing poſtpone tlie important ſubject. Miſs Byron, 

I preſume, will be beſt pleaſed to have it ſo. I 
thall'to-morrow be favoured: with the reſult of 
your deliberations. . Mean time may I meet with 
an interceding friend in every one I have had the 
pleaſure to ſee. this day! I muſt flatter myſelf with 
the honour of Miſs Byron's whole heart, as well as 
withithe: approbation of all her friends. I cannot 
be thought at preſent to deſerve it; but it ſhall be 
the endeavour of my life ſo to do. n 
2814 [| He 
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He withdrew, with a grace which was all his 
OWN. | 

The moment he was gone from us, my grand- 
mamma threw her arms about her Harriet, then 
about my aunt; and they congratulated me, and 
each other. | | 

We were all pained at heart when we read the 
letter. It is from Signor Jeronymo urging your 
brother to ſet the example to his filter, which they 
ſo much want her to follow. I ſend you the tran{- 
lation. Poor Lady Clementina ! Without ſeeing 
the laſt letters he wrote to them, ſhe ſeems to be 
tired into compliance. I will not ſay one half that 
is upon my mind on this occaſion, as you will have 
the letter before you. His laſt written letters will 
not favour her wilhes, Poor lady! Can I forbear 
to pity her? and ſtill the more is ſhe to be pitied, 
as your brother's excellencies riſe upon us. 

I beſought my aunt to excuſe me to the compa- 
ny. 
"Sir Charles joined his friends [i friends indeed 
they all are !] with a vivacity in his air and man- 
ner which charmed every body, while the filly 
heart of your Harriet would not allow ker to en- 
ter into company the whole night. Indeed it want- 
ed the inducement of his preſence ; for, to every 
one's regret, he declined ſaying ſupper z yet my 
uncle put it to him What, Sir, do you chuſe to 
ſap at your inn? My uncle will have it, that Sir 
Charles /oked an anſwer of diſpleaſure for ſuffering 
him to go to it at all. My uncle is'a good-natured 
man. e will ſometimes concede, when he is not 
convinced ; and on every appearance which makes 
for his opinion, we are ſure to hear of it. 

I ſhall have an opportunity to-morrow morning 
early [this morning I might ſay] to ſend this long 
letter by a neighbour, who is obliged to ride polt 
to town on his own affairs. | 

Vor. VI. Co Had 
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Had I nt had this agreeable employment, reſt, 


I am ſure, would not have come near me. Your 
brother, I hope, has found it. Remember, I al- 
ways mean to include my dear Lady L. in this 


correſpondence: Any body elſe but diſcretionally. 


My dear ladies both, adieu. 
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X DAM, his complaiſance to Eve, atcording: 
to Milton, animadverted upon 123. 
Altieri, Count, miſunderſtanding between Sir 
Charles Grandiſon and him 170. 
Altieri family 118, 1453. 
Anger 173 to 175. 
Huguſtus I. king of Poland, an improper example 
to influence a man to change his religion 5. 
B. Lord, his infamous character 218. | 
Badger, Cicely, Mrs Eleanor Grandiſon's woman. 
35, 38. | 
Bagenhall, James, Eſq; his miſerable ſituation aud 
hatred of his wife 211. See Miſs Byrou-—-- 
Sir Charles Grandiſon Sir Hargrave Fol- 
lexfen. tb ag | 
Bartlett, Dr Ambroſe, Sir Charles Grandiſon gg. 
knowledges his obligations to him as his no- 
nitor 172. Gives Lady G. an account of 
Charles's motions in England 207 to 214. 
encomium upon Lord G. written to his live“ 
lady 219. And uſeful reflections on the ſam-- 
Ce net. 
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neſs of the "= actions, and purſuits of liber- 
tines ib. 

Bartlett, Mr, nephew te Dr Bartlett, Sir Charles's 
ſcheme tor providing for him 2:9. 

Baths in England reſtorative 148. 

Beauchamp, Dir Harry, ns in his heakh 34, 
116, 194. His ſolemn parting with Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, on the apprehenſion that he ſhall ſee 
him no more 211 to 213. 

Requchamp, Lady, her grateful behaviour to Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, and grief for her huſband's 
illneſs 212. 

Beauchamp, Mr Edward, his character from Lady 
G. 25. Requeſts Sir Charles Grandiſon to 
write to Lady Beauchamp, thanking her in his 
own name (as: ſhe is a great admirer of im), 
for his rogers to hirnſclf 116. 

Beauty without the graces of the mind, will have 

no power over the heart of a wiſe and good 
man 293. 

Bac edere, Count of, viſits Sir Charles Grandifon 
at Bologna, in apprehenſion of his ſucceeding 
with Clementina 44. His deſperate reſolutions 
on ſuch an apprehenſion 46 to 49. By whom 

incited to this viſit, and deſperation 49. Viſns 
him again with a pair of piſtols ; and is fub- 
dued by Sir Charles's noble behaviour to him 

77. Makes him another viſit ; what paſſes in 
it, 108. 109. Invites him to his palace at 
Parma 115. Viſited there by Sir Charles 169. 

Beneficence 208. See Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

Bolten, an infamous ſteward of Mr Calvert, 
brought, by Sir Charles Grandiſon's meafis, to 

make propoſals of reſtitution 117. 

Byron, Miſs Harriet, the general concern of all 
her friends for her on the ſuppoſitian of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon's ſpeedy marriage to, Lady 
Clementina 16. Her magnanimous behaviour 


on that occaſion 19 to 24+ The pains ſhe takes 
ta 
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to conceal the heavineſs of her heart 23. Her 
excellent. economy 26. She adviſes Lady G. 
not to ſport with the infirmities of age in the 


- caſe of old maids, with the underſtanding of 
her huſband 41. Prays for bleſſings on Sir 


Charles and Lady Clementina, now ſuppoſed 


man and wife 43. Her ſentiments on the 
whole of Sir Charles's behaviour with reſpect to. 
Clementina, on occaſion of that lady's noble re- 


fuſal of him 121. Sir Charles returns to Eng- 
land; ſolicitouſly enquires after her healch; and 
is afflicted to hear of her being ill 198 to 201. 
Her further reproofs to Lady G. for her levity 
205. Her pride, awakened by the gitliſh ſuper- 
{tition of Sir Charles's divided love (on his ap- 
plication: to her after his not ſucceeding with 
Clementina), abates the joy ſhe would otherwiſe 


have taken in receiving his addrefles 206. Mrs 


Reeves acquainting her by letter, that ſhe has. 
no doubt of Sir Charl:s's love of her, and con- 


gratulates her upon ir, {te anſwers with ſome 


petulance, becauſe of the female notion ef divid-. 
ed love; yet owns, without reſerve, her prefe- 
rence of him to all the men in the world, 231 to 
325. Under the fanciful ſuppoſition of his 
ghoſt appcaring to her grandmother, ſhe ac- 


_ quaints Lady G. with her brother's addreſs to 


that venerable lady tor her intereſt in his favour 
with her 235. Her great ſenſibilities, and her 


friends congratulations on this occaſion 241. 
Her grandmother's letter of general acceptance 
of him 244. She gives the ſubſtance of Sir- 
- Charles's two letters vaiiteu to her grandmo- 


ther and ſelf, in anſwer to her grandmother's 
ooliging letter 252, 252, 255. Her grateful re- 
marks on Mr Dzane's letter, and Sir Charles's 
anfwer rclating to her fortune 270. Sir Charles. 
expected at Selby-hauſe: Inſtances of her ami 


able petulance, the natural effects of her ſitua- 


02 tion, 
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tion, with reſpect to a ſuppoſed double or divid- 
ed love 271 to 277. Her ſpiritleſs reception of 
him, to what owing 276. Debates between Mr 
and Mrs Selby on matters of decorum reſpec- 
ting Sir Charles 278. Her obſervations on de- 
lieacy and the tyranny of cuſtom 281. Petu- 
lantly cenfures Sir Charles for his ſuppoſed pru- 


_ . dence and tranquillity 282. And for his ab- 


fence when expected to breakfaſt 285. Her 
cenſures obviated by his being detained by Mr 
Greville's inſult upon him 287. Scenes of 
courtſhip and tender and polite addreſs 291 
to 292. N 


Clementina della Porretta, her friends conſent that 
the {hall be Sir Charles's; the conditions propo- 


fed, 4 to 15. Her heart labours with the great- 
neſs of his thoughts, 45. The agitations of her 
mind, in expectation ot his next vifit, now the is 
left by her friends to determine for herſelf, 50 to 
52. The affecting interview, 52 to 56. Unable 
to tell him the determined purpoſe of her ſoul, 
ſhe gives him a paper, which ſhe had prepared 
for Bim, in apprehenſion that ſhe ſhould not be 
able to ſpeak her mind, 55. The contents of the 
paper, urging him to defilt from ſeeking her in 
1 by arguments drawn from motives of 
the higheſt generoſity and piety, 56 to 60. What 

aſſes on the occaſion between her family and 
him, 61 to 66. She gives the motives of her no- 
ble conduR, 69. Conference between her family 
and him, 92 to 75. Another affecting interview 


'with him, in which ſhe declares her principal re- 


ard for him is for the fake of his ſcul, and leaves 
| on with wildnefs in her manner, 76. Change 


of religion propoſed to him, by her deſire, and 


fervently preſſed upon him by them all, 82 to 86. 
Her conference with the biſhop and Father Ma- 


reſcotti, hoping that they might by argument 


convince 
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convince his judgment, 86 to 88. Her uniform- 
ly noble behaviour ſet forth by Sir Charles, 8g. 
He urges her by a laſt effort to yield to be his on 
the terms agreed upon by her friends ; ſhe is al- 
moſt overcome; but at laſt refers to her paper; 
he acquieſces with her will, 92 to 97. She, in 
her turn, in preſence of her mother, makes one 
laſt effort to induce him to a change of religion; 
offering, in a noble manner, her hand to him on 
that condition, 102 to 108. She inquires into 
his intended route, and propoſes to correſpond 
with him by letter, 112 to 115. Letter I. in 
anſwer to his firſt, on the danger of a Roman Ca- 


tholic woman marrying a Proteſtant, 121 to 132. 


II. On her deſire of taking the veil ; and urging 
him to marry ſome Engliſh lady, 135 to 137. 
On his return, ſhe perſiſts in her deſire after a 
ſequeſtred life, 146, 147, 154 to 157. In a con- 


verſation with him, accuſes herſelf of pride, and 


fancifully talks to the myrtles, 156. Declares 
that ſhe will preſerve a ſeat in the garden conſe- 
crated to his memory when he is gone ; yet hears 
the news of the day of his departure with tears, 


158. The diſtreſsful attitude in which ſhe re- 


ceives his parting viſit, 163. She ſummons all 
her ma imity in order to be able to tell him, 
before — aſſembled friends, that though never 
mortal loved another with ſuperior fervour, yet 
the UnsEen is greater with her than the Seen, 
166. Their actual 'parting, 167. She faints 
away, 168. Signor Jeronymo's letter to Sir 
Charles in England, wiſhing that he would ſet 
his ſiſter the example of marrying, 220. Herlet- 
ter to him implying her adherence to her reſolu- 
tion, requeſting him to ſecond her ſolicitude af- 
ter a religious life, 221 to 224. Sir Charles's 
antwer, 224 to 227. His anſwer to Jeronymo's 
letter, acquainting him with the character of Miſs 
Byron; but declaring, that though he has now, 


he 
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he ſces no hopes of Clementina's change of reio- 
lation, yet thats from motives of delicacy regard- 
ing k that young lady, it is not in his Power to ſet 
- the requeſted: — . to . 3 Sir 
Charl:s Grandiſon.]. 
Conſolation 176. 
Courtſhip, ſentiments relating to it 242, 245, 282. 
D. Counteſs Dowager of, her letter diſſuading 
Miſs Byron againſt the romantic notion of a 
a — 2 to be held by her in the 


ſingle ſtate with Sir Charles Grandiſon and La- 


dy Clementina in the married one 29. Ex- 
prefles her 'withes that Sir Charles's marriage 

with Clementina were brought to effect 38. 

Viſits Sir Charles, and claims his ſriendſhip, 

with that of all his family 258. Claims alſo the 

continuance of Miſs Byron” 8 correſpondence witl 
her 261. 

D. Earl of, Sir Charles Grandifon' 8 good opinion 

of him 14. 

Danby, Mr, bis will a with regard to that 

of his legacies: bequeathed to the ſubjects of 

France 116. See Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

Dea ne, Mr, he deſigns Miſs Byron for his principal 
heireſs 24. His letter to Sir Charles Grandiſon 

_ informing him of her family and fortune, and ct 
. his-generouſly intended addition to it 253, 263 

wto 267. 

Delicacy, ſentiments relating to it 141. 

Diſmiſſion of a lover 174, 178. 

Diſ/atisfa&ion will mingle with our higheſt enjoy- 

ments in this life 280. 

Eath tiling 27. 

England, praiſed by Sir Charles ; Graadiſon ſor its 
- temperate climate, commerce, &c. 149. He 
hopes, when he is ſettled in it, to draw around 
him ſuch a number of worthies as will make 
| his pen one . the happieſt ſpots in 


Britain 134. 2 
verar 
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Zverard Grandifon, couſin to Sir Charles, writes 
to him, 117. Sir Charles's verbal advice to him 
at Paris, and deſcription of his meagre figure, 
and ſpiritleſs behaviour, :88 to 191. 
gameſters triumph in his ſpoils, 282. Detcrip- 
tion of him by Lady G. ib. His remorſe on 
comparing Sir Charles's conduct wich his ow, 
209. And his own caſe with that of Mr Ba- 
genhall, 211. His pride of name and fami!y 
mortified, by his being obliged to make over his 
eſtate to the gameſters, 217. Difficulty of pro- 

_ viding for a — gentleman, 28. 

Example, ſentiments on the force of it, 4, 253. 
Extravagant men of family have few retources, 
218. | 

Female dignity, go, 183. 

Femality, ſentiments upon it, 67. | 

Ferdinand of Medicis, Cardinal, lays down the 
purple and marries, 226. | 

Firſt love, few women have their firſt loves, 269. 

Frampton, Lady, is earneſt with Miſs Byron in Mr 
Greville's favour, 262. | | | 

G. Earl of, his letter urging Lady G. to return to 
Northamptonſhire, 32. 

G. Lord, Miſs Byron's favourable opinion of his 
underſtanding, 14. His fondneſs for his lady, 
192. Dr Bartlett's advantageous character of 
him to her, 210. More of her humorous flip- 
pancies to him, ib. 273. f 

Gaming, reflections on this pernicious practice, 188 

Generglity, ſentiments on that noble quality 12, 
44, 60, 74, 83, 190. 

Gentleman, the difficulty of providing for a broken 
one, 218. 

Giacomo della Porretta, receives Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon with high civility at Naples, 144. On his 
ſiſter's declining to marry, adviſes his family to 
accept of Sir Charles's invitation to England, 
150. Pities Sir Charles on his emotion at part- 


ing 
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ing with her, 163. Warmly urges his ſiſter to 

- marry, 222. | 

Grandiſon, Mrs Eleanor, loſes two of her fore-teeth, 
35. Gives a relation to her niece of her diſap- 
pointment in love, and lays it at the door of her 
late brother, 38. On Sir Charles's return to 
England, entertains the company with her 
dreams, 193. Enquires after Lady Clementina, 

and hopes her nephew need not go out of Eng- 
land for a wife, 245, 273. 

GRANDISox, Sir Charles, the Porretta family confer 
with him on the terms on which Clementina will 
be allowed to be his, 91. Particulars of their 
conferences, and of his great and manly behavi- 
our and ſentiments, and of their generoſity, on 
this important occaſion, 3 to 14. Expreſſes to 
Dr Bartlett, on his near proſpect of marriage with 
Lady Clementina, a tender concern for Mic: By- 
ron, 14. Recals his concern, in honour to her, 
as the ſuggeſtions of his own preſumption—yct 
wiſhes that, before Clementina receives his vows, 
he could know that Miſs Byron had given her 
hand to'the Earl of D. 15. He receives a vilit 
from the Count of Belvedere ; who, in deſpair, 
1 him a challenge, 46 to 49. [See Belvedere. ] 

is addreſs to Lady Clementina, to confirm the 
honour deſigned him by the family, 54. [For 
what follows relating to her noble conduct, in 
preferring her religion to her love; and the 
converſations upon it between her family 
and him, and between the lady and him— 
See the article Clementina, Vol. IV. from 

53 to 169.] He is greatly indiſpoſed, 66. He 
ſurpriſes Father Mareſcott liſtening to tlie diſ- 

courſe between Clementina and him, 76. His 
ſuperior demeanour to the father upon it, 77. 
Viſited by the Count of Belvedere, who, in a de;> 

. perate mood, brings piſtols with him, for him to 
chuſe one, ibid. His noble behaviour and mo- 

deration 
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deration on the occaſion, 78. He convinces 
that nobleman of his blameable raſhneſs, 69. He 
is again viſited by the Count, who makes great 
acknowledgments to him for his goodneſs in his 
laſt viſit, 108. Greatly indifpoſed ; but endea- 
vours to conceal his illneſs, leſt it ſhould be 
thought a lover's artifice, 110. Affected for his 
couſin Everard, 117. Retroſpects the three or 
four paſt years of his life; and calls upon Dr 
Bartlett to acquit or cenſure him with that ſree- 
dom, which, he ſays, has been of inexpreſſible uſe 
to him in his paſt life, 118. He gives Dr Bart- 
lett an account of what paſſed in an interview be- 
tween him and Lady Olivia at Florence, and of 
an attempt made upon him there, 143 to 145. 
Refers to his literary journal, 142, 145. He is 
very urgent to prevail upon Signor Jeronymo to 
accompany him to England, 146. Extends his 
invitation to others of the family, ibid. Hope 
given him, that the next ſpring they will accept 
of his invitation, 150. In his way to England, 
he viſits the Count of Belvedere at Parma, 169. 
Waits on Lady 'Sforza at Milan, ibid. What 
paſſes between him, that Lady and Laurana, 150. 
Writes to Jeronymo from Lyons, ibid. His ex- 
poſtulatory letter to Lady Olivia on his depar- 
ture from Italy, 171 to 176. Her high-ſpirited 
anſwer to it, 177 to 186. His reflections upon 
it, 166, His ſentiments in relation to the ac- 
cepting or refuſing of preſents, 186, 188, Finds 
at Paris, attending his arrival in that city, his 
couſin Everard, 188. Deſcribes the poor man's 
ſpiritleſs figure, ibid. Uſeful obſervations on 
his caſe, and the pernicious practice of gaming, 
ibid. Conſoles and admoniſhes him, 189, Com- 
pariſon of his couſin's perſon and airs, in the 
days of his proſperity, with thoſe in his preſent 
adverſity, 190. Propoſes to be in England very 
ſoon after Dr Bartlett can receive this letter; 
which ſhuts up, as he ſays, the account of his 
foreign 
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foreign excurſions, 191. Arrives at his houſe 
in London, 192. Joy of all his friends upon 
his arrival, ibid. He takes pleaſure in the 
proce every ons gives to Lady Clementina, 197. 
nquires after Miſs Byron's health, and ſhews 
emotion on hearing ſhe is in a declining way, 
ibid. Viſits Mr and Mrs Reeves, Lord and La. 
dy W. 20%. Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, in his jll- 
neſs, 208. The Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude, 
210. Viſits alſo Sir Harry Beauchamp, whom 
he finds in a ſwift decay, 212. His viſit to Lady 
Mansfield, 21 17 He enables his couſin to pay his 
debts, 214. His management of the Mansfields' 
cauſe againſt the Keelings, and the vile Bolton, 
214 to 217. His reflections on the chicaneries 
of wicked lawyers, 217. His concern for his 
couſin Everard; and reflections on his caſe, 218. 
Propoſes to provide genteelly for Dr Bartlett's 
only worldly care, his nephew, 219. Receives 
a letter from Signor Jeronymo, in anſwer to 
- his from Lyons; in which he wiſhes he would 
ſet his ſiſter an example of marriage, 220. Lady 
Clementina's letter to him, in anſwer to his to 
her from Lyons; in which ſhe complains of be- 
ing vehemently urged by all her friends to mar- 
ry; aſks his advice, as a di/intere/ied man; and is 
earneſt to aſſume the veil, 221 to 224. His an- 
ſwer, 224 to 227. His reply to Signor Jerony- 
mo's letter, 227. In which he tells him, that he 
had not till zow, that his filter, in her letter, a- 
vowedly conſults him as a brother only, given up 
all hopes of her, 228. On Jerouymo's wiſhes, 
that he would ſet his ſiſter an example by marry- 
ing, he unboſoms himſelf to him in a manner e- 
qually juſt and delicate, with regard to his ſiſter, 
and to an Engliſh lady, whom, he ſays, he could 
have loved above all women, had he never known 
Clementina, ibid. He viſits Mr and Mrs Reeves, 
231. He viſits Mrs Shirley, and entreats her ir- 
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tereſt with her grand - daughter, 235. Inſulted 
by Mr Greville, he leaves chat gentleman to re- 
late in his own way the rencounter, 289. 
Grandiſon, Miſs Charlotte, is of opinion, that Miſs 
Byron ſhould accept of Lord D. in caſe of her 
brother's marriage with Lady Clementina, 25. 
Gives an account, in her ludicrous way, how 
greatly ſhe and her lord improve upon each other, 
26, He is taken ſuddenly ill; her ſerious reflec» ' 
tions upon it, 27. Hints at a circumſtance which, 
ſhe ſays, will ſoon make her as grave as a cat, 
28. Promiſes the Earl of G. on his preſſing 
letter, to return to town, 33. Account of her 
Journey, 34. Thinks Lady D.'s letter to Miſs 
Byron on Miſs Byron's ſuppoſed romantic no- 
tions of love, unanſwerable; and exhorts her to 
follow the advice of that lady, 38, Her civility 
to her lord, ſhe ſays, is now become an habit, 
39. She reflects on the women of the preſent 
age for their love of public places ; 'but more on 
the men, ibid. Ridicules Lord G. for his pre- 
ſent to her of a parrot and parroquet, 40. Calls 
for Miſs Byron's congratulations on Sir Charles's 
arrival, 192. Endeavours to account, in her 
manner, for her lord's joy ful behaviour on ſee ing 
Sir Charles, and for his love of herſelf, 195. 
Converſation with her brother, and the reſt of 
the family, on Lady Clementina, on Miſs Byron, 
and others, 197 to 202. Her deſcription cf 
Lord L.'s Lord G.'s, and her aunt Eleanor's joy, 
on Sir Charles's communication of Mrs Shirley's 
letter, accepting of his addreſs on the part of 
Miſs Byron, 245. She viſits Mr and Mrs Reeves 
with Miſs Byron's letter in her hand ; and hu- 
morouſly deſcribes the joy of all the three, ibid. 
Miſs-Jervois particularly affected on hearing the 
news of Sir Charles's addreſs to Miſs Byron, 247. 
Humorous deſcription of Lady L. dictating a 
letter for her to Miſs Byron, 250 to 252. For 
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ſlight opinion of love-matches, 258.—and of 
phyſicians, 259. She wonders what is become 
of her faucineſs; and thinks it might be the 
ruin of any indiſereet woman who ſhould find 
it, 273. 

Greville, Mr, perſeveres in his ſuit, and repeats his 
menaces, 261 to 263. Forces himſelf into Sir 

| >: Hig Grandiſon's company, and affronts him, 
288. | | 

Grief, 39, 109. 

Guardian, what a worthy one will and will not do, 
255. See Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

Harmony between a wedded pair gives them credit 
in every eye, 91. 

Herculaneum viſited by Sir Charles Grandiſon, 118. 

Hopeleſs lover, gg. | 

Humanity inſeparable from true bravery, 234. 

Hhr/le, Miſs, her Rory, a proof of the indelicacy 
and indiſcretion of a lady's giving way to firſt 

impreſſions, 37. Thinks herſelf, becauſe of the 
inferior underſtanding of the man ſhe ſudden- 
ly fell in love with (as it is called) and married, 
under obligation to every pne who took but ci- 
vil notice of him, ib. 

Huſband and wiſe, 26, 195, 205. 

Jeronymo della Porretta, greatly diſturbed at his 
ſiſter's paper of rejection of Sir Charles, 63. In- 
fiſts that ſhe ſhall be his, 64, 67. Intreats him 
to wait the reſult of her caprice, 72. With the 
utmoſt earneſtneſs intreats him to be a Roman 
Catholic, and the huſband of Lady Clementina, 
83. But admires him for his noble refuſal, 85. 
Suſpects that the biſhop his brother, and Father 
Mareſcotti, have contributed to the turn in his 
ſiſter's mind, 101. Favourable accounts of his 
amended health, 145. He ſtill wiſhes to call Sir 
Charles his brother, ibid. Sir Charles's requeſt 
to the family, that Jeronymo may be permitted 
to accompany him to England, 148. _ pa- 
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thetic obſervation, that Sir Charles has brought 
Mr Lowther to heal him, in order to have the 
killing of him himſelf by his generoſity, ibid. His 

rief on Sir Charles's parting vifit, 161. And 
Flneſs upon it, ibid, Letters from him to Sir 
Charles in England; in which he begs his inter- 
poſition in ſupport of the family meaſures to in- 
duce his filter to marry the Count of Belvedere, 
220. 

Jervoir, Miſs Emily, improved in her notions of 
ceconomy by the example of Miſs Byron, 27. 
Out of extreme joy to ſee Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon on his return to England, faints away, 194. 
Her emotion on hearing of his approachin 
marriage, 247 to 149. Tenderly pitied by Miſs 
Byron, 256. 

Fervois, Mrs Helen, turns Methodiſt, 246. 

2 2 54» 
eeling family in a way of accomodation, 117. 
Sir Charles Grandiſon's conferences on this ſub- 
jet with them and their friend Sir John Lamb- 

ton, 216. Inſolence of the younger Keeling, ib. 

Kindred minds will ſoon, recognize one another, 


255. | | 

J. Fal of, his and his lady's joyful reception of 
Sir Charles Grandiſon on his return to Eng- 
land, 194. 

Lambton, Sir John, a mediator in the law. ſuit be- 
tween the Mansfields and Keelings, 117, 215. 

Laurana, Lady, at variance with the family of 
Porretta, who are all incenſed againſt her for 
her cruelty to her unhappy couſin, 170. Sees 
Sir Charles Grandiſon at Milan, 171. 

Law, method of compromiſe between two litigat- 
ing parties, 216. A good man will not ſupport 
an unjuſt cauſe, 218. | 


Libertines, ſameneſs in the lives, actions, and pur - 


ſuits, of men of that caſt, 211. 
Love, laudable, 50. . 
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Love, not laudable, 258, 260. 

Love matches generally fooliſh things, 258. 

L:ver, 99. 

E»wther, Mr, his further character from Sir Charles 
Grandiſon; who expreſſes his deſire of engaging 
him to fix in his neighbourhood, 153. 

Magnanimity, 108, 110, 125, 299. 

Magnanimity, one of the greateſt inſtances of it 
than can be ſhewn by a woman, 108. 

Mansfield, Sir Thomas, and his lady and family, 
the happineſs of the new-married pair, 116. 
Miſs Mansfield (now Lady W.) moving expreſ- 
ſions of her gratitude to Sir Charles Grandifon 
on her knees, 208, Her charcter from Dr 


Bartlett, ib. Sir Charles's further proceedings 


in the cauſe of the Mansfields, 216 to 218. 

Mareſcotti, Father, cannot in conſcience conſent 
to the marriage of Lady Clementina ; but finds 
himſelf, from his gratitude, not capable of op- 
poling it, 64. Conditions propoſed to him, as 
Lady Clementina's confeſſor in England, 5. 
Detected by Sir Charles Grandiſon in liſtening 
ro the diſcourſe which paſles between him and 
Lady Clementina; and, generouſly treated by 
Sir Charles, is covered with confuſion, 70. 
His and the Biſhop's conference with Lady 
Clementina on her wiſhed-for converſation of 

Sir Charles, 196 to 188. He makes an affec- 
rionate' vifit to Sir Charles on his departure 

from Italy, 169. Marriage propoſals, 264. 

Marriage-treaty, what is not required in it by per- 
ſons of generoſity, 267 to 269. See Smithfield 
bargains. 

Marriages between Proteſtants and Papiſts gene- 
rouſly diſapproved, 152. 

Maſters and ſervants, how a man ſhould treat his 

- ſervants to have them good, 8. | 

Matronly Rate, when the happieſt in female life, 
244+ 
* Meanneſes, 
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Meanneſes, 76. 

Men and women, ſentiments relating to them, 
241. 

Merieda, Solomon, dies miſerably, 209. Sir Har - 
grave Pollexfen affected with the ſad cataſtrophe, 
ibid. 

Meredith, Sir Rowland, ſends Miſs Byron another 
letter full of profeſſions of paternal love, 261. 
Methodiſts, their influence over the more profligate 
part of mankind, 246. See Mrs Eleanor Gran- 

diſon. Sce Mrs Jervois. 

Modena, duke of, his works, erected to ſtrengthen 
his ſignory, viſited by Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
118. 

Modern taſte, 39. 

N. Earl of, recommends to Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon, Sir Arthur Brandon on his going abroad, 
38, 

Neſbit, Sir Alexander, recommended by Sir Charles 
Grandiſon to Dr Bartlett, 119. 

Nocera, Biſhop of, his part in the converſation on 
the terms of marriage propoſed to Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, 4, 8, 10, 13. His honourable deat 

_ ings with him, 65. 

Nunneries, Proteſtant, not to be of perpetual ob- 
ligation, 226. 

OC Hara, Major, turns Methodiſt, 246. 

Old maids, 198, 204. | & 6 

Olivia, Lady, hearing that Sir Charles Grandiſon 

is likely to ſucceed at Bologna, reſolves to re- 
turn to Italy, 28. Her frantic behaviour on ta- 
king leave of Lady L. 39. Arrives at Florence, 
and ſends a threatening letter to Sir Charles, 
117. Her alternately violent and ſubmiſlive be- 
haviour to him at her own palace, 143 to 15 8 
He modeſtly hints at his being obliged to refuſe 
her, 145. She threatens to have him overtaken 
with her vengeance, and cauſes an attempt to 
be made on his perſon, 144. His fraternal let- 


ter 
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ter to her on leaving Italy, 171, & ſeq. Her 
high ſpirited anſwer, 177. Highly praiſes Miſs 
Byron in it, 181. And intreats his acceptance 
of the magnificent preſent ſhe will cauſe to be 
embarked for him, 182, 85. 

Orme, Mr, falls into a languiſhing malady, 42. 

Over-generoſity, 266. | 

Parents and children, ſentiments relating to them, 
102, 140, 2:0, 234. 

Paſſions, 134, 172. 

Paſſions, properly directed, are the glory of human 
nature, 60. | 

Perſuaſion, in certain caſes more cruel than com- 
pulſion, 157. 

Phyficians, 259. 

Pity, in what caſe a woman in love may accept of 
a man's pity, 131. It is the glory of a human 
heart to melt at another's woe, 174. We can- 
not be angry at the perſon whom we pity, 182. 

Polite, politeneſs, 187. 

Pollexfen, Sir Hargrave, one of the moſt miſera- 
ble of men, 209. Viſited and comforted by 

Sir Charles Grandiſon and Dr Bartlett, ibid. 

Praiſe, 36, go. 

Preſents, Sir Charles Grandiſon's opinion with re- 
pect to them, 187. 

Pride, 157. A not illaudable one, 175. 

Prudence, 123, 167. 

Religion, 72, 75. | 

S. Lady Anne, more of her, 256, 259. 

Selby, George, Eſq ; refleas on Sir Charles Gran- 
difon for going over to Italy, 18. Rallies Miſs 
Byron, 274. Debates between him and his la- 
dy, on the manner of receiving Sir Charles 
Grandiſon at Selby-houſe, 278 to 281. Vexed 
at Sir Charles's ſuppoſed flight ; teazes his Iady 
and niece, 284. Petulant on the ſame ſuppoſi- 
tton, 285. Sullen to Sir Charles, 288. En- 
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rirely ſatisfied, and throws all the fault on his 
lady and niece, 289. 

Selby, Mr James, fired with emulation of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon's accompliſhments, he ex- 
preſſes a deſire to travel, 291. 

Selby, Miſs Lucy, her and her ſiſter's billet of con- 

ratulation to Miſs Byron, oa Sir Charles 
— arrival at Selby-houſe, 274. 

Selfiſhneſs, 220. 

Self-partiality, 36. 

Sforza, Lady, her high-ſpirited and artful charac- 
ter, 49. She finds means to ſtimulate the Count 
of Belvedere to challenge Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon on his return to "is ibid. However, at her 
own requeſt receives à viſit from him, on his a- 
gain leaving Italy, 169. See Clementina. See 
Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

Shirley, Mr, grandfather of Miſs Byron, defires 
his lady will keep up the hoſpitality he praiſed, 
265. 

Shirly manor, ſome account of it, 265. 

Sincerity, 144+ | 

Single women, ſentiments for their benefit, 290. 
Their defenceleſs condition, 248. 

Smithfield bargains, vulgarly ſo called, an odium 
too often caſt upon prudence by ſclfſh perſons, 
254. 

Spirit, 114. 

Suſceptibilities, 194. 

Tradeſmen, when they fail in the world, have ad- 
vantages which reduced gentlemen have not, 
219. 

Travelling, its uſes and abuſes, 87, 95. See Youth. 

Vincibility of love, 39, 128. 

Unchaſlity, 211. 

W. Lord, his happineſs with the wife obtained for 
him by Sir Charles, 116. Sce Miſs Mansfield. 
W. Lady, correſponds with Lady G. 258. Her 
friendſhip greatly valued by Miſs Byron, 261. 

Williains, 
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Williams, Lady Betty, her daughter's miſconduct, 
owing in a great meaſure to her careleſs edu- 
cation of her, 23 

Williams, Miſs, daughter of the former, runs a- 
way with an enſign, whoſe colours were all his 
fortune ; yet both extravagant, 232. Pitied by 
Miſs Byron, 234. 

Wit, 405. 

Women, Engliſh, may be eloquent in their grief, 
when a man muſt hardly be heard to, complain, 
ye 

the World, 147, 173. 

Youth, 38, 119. See Single women. See Travelling. 
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EAUTY, To flowers, 293. 
Byron, Miſs, on particular occaſions, To a 
child put out of its leſſon, 276. 
Grandiſon, Sir Charles, To the firſt man, 123. 
To a prince travelling incopnito, 275. 
Selby, Mr, in a hurry, To King William Ruſus or- 
dering a wall to be pulled down, 242. 
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